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PREFACE. 



TteE veary favd^aWe ireception of iny work^ entitfed 

^ThB £kGLI»H ImK^UAGB IH its Et£MENTS JLND 

FoEMs/' has encoumged me to select from it Boch por- 
tions as would co&tribnte to make tlus a text-book for 
schools, and a book of rdfeieace for families, fiom -^fibich, 
may be obtained a thorou^ knowledge of the prineiples 
and laws of the English language. 

And in order to make it the more worl^ of adoption 
as a standard work, and thus help to promote the edu- 
cation of thepeo{de in the department of lai^uage, I ob^ 
tained the as^tance of a practical teacher, who is emi- 
nently qualified by his philological attainments to surest 
judicioas selections from the larger work, as well as to 
propose em^ations and ad^tions, wfaidi wouldoncrease 
the Talue of this abridgment. I refer to Frakcis A. 
March, Professor of the English Language and Lec- 
turer on (Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. 

To Professor Josiah W. Gibbs, LL.D. of Tale Col- 
^^c, who has been well known as a successful laborer 
in comparative philology, and who has recently laid the 
students of the English language under great obligations 
to him by the publication of his work entitled "PAf&>- 
iogical SticdieSy^* I am indebted for the following sec- 
tions : 57, 109, 111, 211, 221, 231, 286, 287, 293, 305, 
307-342, and 346. 

It should be added, that this abridgment is so far in 
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iv PBEFAGE. 

harmony with the octavo edition from which it is taken, 
that the teacher can use the larger work, and the pupil 
the smaller ; though in most cases they will probably 
both use the same edition. 

A single consideration is 8i:#cient to show the im- 
portance of Grammatical studies. Thought derives its 
chief value fiom being conmiumciifted* The adequate 
communication of it dq)ends chi^y on the use of lan- 
guage as the mediuui between man aip4 man. The cor- 
zect use of langoage dq>eiids on a knowledge of tiie priu'* 
oipks and the laws of the language on the^pmrt both of 
hun who makes and of him who receives the communi- 
cation ; and a knowledge of the principles and the laws 
of the lan^guage is famished by the study of Grammar. 

Having spqit naaQy years as a teadxer and a student, 
with a strong fellow-feeling, I dedicate this work, the 
fruit of much labor, to the Teachers in our countiy and 
^eir Pupils, in the hope that, whether used in the school 
or in the family, it may prove to be an important help 
in aoq[aixing a knowledge of our noUe language. 

w. a F. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



PART I. 

HISTORICAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL RELATIONS OF LANGUAGE. 



DEFINITION OP LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Language, from the Latin word lingua, the 

tongue, through the French word langage, speech, is 

the utterance of articulate sounds of the human voice 

for expressing the thoughts and emotions of the human 

mind. These articulate sounds are, to the hearer, signs 

of what is in the mind of the speaker. This is the 

primary meaning of the term language. 

In a secondary sense, the term is applied to certain external bodily 
signs of the internal movements of the mind. These, sometimes called 
natural signs, are : 

1. Mofifications of the features of the face, as when a frown ex- 
presses anger. 

2. Variations of the limbs, or gestures of the body, as when the up- 
raised ctinched fist expresses a threat. 

S. Modulations of the voice, as when a groan expresses pain. 
Of written language we shall speak hereafter. See § 124. 
See English Grammar, § 1. 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 2. As to the origin of language, three opinions have 
been maintained : 

1. That language was the pure gift of God, conveyed 
in vocal sounds to the listening ear, as from a teacher to 
a pupil. 

Wlutt it the derivation of the word language ? What is the primary meaning of 
the term ? What is the secondary meaning of the term ? Will you mention the 
three classes of signs which constitute language in the secondary sense? Mention 
the three opiiiions with respect to the origin of language^ 
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2. That it was the invention of man, contrived for the 
purpose of communication. 

3. That it was neither the pure gift of God, nor an 
invention of man, but the spontaneous result of his or- 
ganization, just as reason is. 

According to the last view, language is not the resnlt of compact on 
the part of many, nor of inventive contrivance on the part of some in- 
dividual, nor of an audihle commnnication from the Deity, as from a 
teacher to a pupil, but is a natural phenomenon of the race, produced 
by an inward necessity. It is an emanation from the common soul of 
man, through the organs of the body,^ in obediepce to laws as necessary 
as the laws of any other mental operation. 

We can, at least, safely assert that language is natural to man, in- 
asmuch as he is capable of articulate sounds iitted to express thoughts 
and emotions, and has thoughts and emotions to be expressed, and his 
social nature prompts him to express them. 

THE GEOWTH OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 3. Language ever grows with the growth of thought 

in the human race. 

Thus the father of our race, even when he was " alone," was en- 
dowed with the faculty of speech as he was with that of reason, and he 
used it in giving names to the animals that came before him, as the 
expression of his thoughts. And when, in accordance with the wants 
of his social nature, a help-meet was created for him, we can readily 
believe that his language, in his communications to one gifted like him- 
self, would grow in its vocabulaiy and its constructions with the growth 
■of thought and emotion. 

Whatever was the origin of language, it is not to be supposed that 
the vocabulary possessed by the first generations was more extensive 
than was necessary to express the simple ideas which they wished to 
communicate. In the progress of society, as new ideas were originated, 
new words would be invented, just as words are now invented when they 
are needed to express new ideas. 

Thus language, in its successive stages, is not made, but grows. As 
new ideas germinate in a fertile mind, they often come forth in new 
forms of expression, which sometimes become permanent portions of the 
language. Foreign terms are imported. New terms are applied to new 
inventions in art or new discoveries in science. An old term applied 
to a single object is transitively applied to other objects. A language 
thus grows by grafts from without and by germs from within. 

This law of growth in the English language is more strikingly seen 
in some epochs than in others ; as, for instance, in the time of Chaucer, 
when the language became rich in expressions of sensible objects and 

Is language stationary or progressive ? Explain the growth of langaage as con- 
nected with the growth of thonght. Do new ideas naturallv give rise to new forms 
of expression ? Give illustrations of the law of growth in uie EngliBh language. 
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THE GENERAL SELATIONS OP LANGUAGE. 3 

simple feelings ; as in the age of Shakspeare, when the " im^nation 
bodied forth the form of things unknown ;" as in the time of Locke, 
when the language was more fully developed as an instrument of rea- 
son ; as in our own times, when it grows with the rapid growth of knowl- 
edge in the domains of natural science, mental philosophy, and the arts. 
See English Grammar, § 3. 

THE BIRTH-PLACE OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 4. The birth-place of language is the birth-place of 
the human race. 

Sir Humphry Davy surmked that this locality must be somewhere 
near the tropics, in a genial climate. Sir William Jones fixed upon 
Persia or Lran. Adelung has concluded in favor of a contiguous local- 
ity, viz., the regions of the Indus, the borders of Cashmere and Thibet. 

THE PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE. 

§ 6. Linguists foUnerly sought to discover the prim- 
itive language as earnestly as alchemists sought for the 
philosopher's stone, and as vainly. 

The claims of several different languages to this pre-eminence were 
advocated by different writers, but the Hebrew was generally the favor- 
ed one. If all languages descended from a common parent, according 
to the current doctrine of the present time, then the question, which of 
them is the primitive language, can be dismissed as unworthy of inves- 
tigation. 

The affiliation of languages is one thing, their parentage another. 
Now the older linguists, when they found certain words to he the same 
in two languages, concluded that one must be the parent of the other, 
when, in fact, they were only sister languages, moving along side by 
side from a common source, developing themselves under the influence 
of various causes found in nature and society. Instead of endeavoring 
to discover whether the Hebrew, or the Dutch, or some other was the 
primitive language, Grotius seems to have adopted the true view, name- 
ly, that the primitive language is not extant any where in a pure state, 
but that its remains exist in all languages, "Which of the languages is 
nearest to the primitive language is an open question worthy of exam- 
ination. 

On the supposition that all languages have a common origin, we 
should expect that words of prime necessity, being brought into use be- 
fore the dispersion of mankind, would still, if any, be found existing in 
the several languages ; and such is the fact. Thus, words used as nu- 
merals and personal pronouns, and those used to express the nearest 
and dearest relations, likefatlier, mother, brother, sister, extensively re- 
semble each other. See § 13. 

Where is the hirth-pUoe of language? Give the opinion of Sir Htjmphkv Davy, 
and of Sir Wii.uam Jonxs, and of Abklxtng. What do you say concerning the search 
for the primitive language ? In what eonditicii does the primitive language exist ? 
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THE VALUE OP LANGUAGE. 

§ 6. The gift of reason to the human race derives its 
great value from the gift of speech. Each is a comple- 
ment of the other. Each would be nearly valueless with- 
out the other. 

Speech is the deliverer of the imprisoned soul. It brings it into com- 
munion with another soul, so that the two become one. It leads the 
thoughts and the emotions into light and liberty. Words reaching from 
the speaker's tongue to the listening ear are the links of that electric 
chain upon which thought flies from mind to mind, and feeling from 
heart to heart, through the greater or the smaller circles of human so- 
ciety. 

THE PERMANENT VALUE OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 7. The gift of speech to the human race derives its 
permanent value from letters ; or, to use equivalent terms, 
spoken language derives its permanent value from writ- 
ten language. 

The Toice flies from the lips to mingle with the winds, to be lost with- 
out an echo to the thought which it conveyed. Written do\vn, it may 
continue sounding on, as from a trumpet-tongue, through all time, speak- 
ing still to the common heart of man like Homer, or to the conscience 
like Paul. 

IMPERFECTION OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 8. While language has power to express the fine 
emotions and the subtile thoughts of the human mind 
with wonderful exactness, still it must be admitted that 
it is imperfect as a sign of thought. 

It is imperfect because the thing signified by a term in a proposition 
either does not exist at all in the mind of the hearer, or because it ex- 
ists under diflerent relations from what it does in the mind of the speak- 
er. In other words, language is imperfect because the term in a propo- 
sition, if it has any meaning in the mind of the speaker, has a different 
one from what it has in the mind of the hearer. 

But while men differ in the meaning which they attach to certain 
classes of terms ana of constructions, they also, when they have care- 
fully studied a language, largely agree ; so largely, that they can make 
their agreement the suiB basis of reasoning and of action on important 
subjects. 

What do you say of the value of language as related to reason ? From what is the 
permanent value of language derlyed? State your author's views of the imperfec- 
tion of language, and in what respects it is imperfect. 
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THE GENERAL BELATIONS OF LANGUAGE. 5 
DECAY OP LANGUAGE. 

§ 9. As languages grow, so they decay. As old modes 

of thought give place to new ones, so the forms in which 

those modes are expressed give place to new forms. 

Thus the language grows and decays at the same time, just as in na- 
toie, out of the decay of Tegetation, other forms of vegetable Ufe spring 
up. Out of the decay and death of the Latin sprang the Romanic lan- 
guages. Out of the decay and death of the Anglo-Saxon sprang the 
English. Out of the decay and death of the old Slavonic sprang the 
Ru^ian. In the progress of a nation from the employment of hunting 
to that of the shepherd and then to that of commerce, there is, at each 
step, a death of some words and the birth of new ones. The same law 
obtains in the diange from one form of government or of religion to 
tiiat of another ; as, for instance, a change from kingly government in 
England to that of a republican government in the United States. 

THE DEATH OP LANGUAGE. 

§ 10. As languages have a life, which, like the life of 
an individual, may be written, so they die, and are num- 
bered only with the things that were. 

They may, indeed, still exist in manuscript or on the printed page, 
but not on the lips of men. They may be embalmed in the hearts and 
memories of students, but they know no resurrection into the voices of 
the people. This is true of the Sanscrit, of the Greek, of the Latin, of 
the Anglo-Saxon. These are dead languages. 

THE ORIGINAL UNITT OP LANGUAGE. 
§ 11. The original unity of language is indicated, 

1. By the supposed unity of the human race, of which 
there is satisfactory evidence. 

2. By the declaration in Genesis, that the whole earth 
was " of one language and one speech.'* 

3. By the analogies and affinities among the different 

languages, pointing to a common origin. 

Affinities among languages may be seen either in their similarity of 
construction, in which case the proof is grammatical, or in the similar- 
ity of words themselves, in which case the proof is lexical. Only the 
latter kind of proof can be here adduced, as sufficiently satisfactory and 
more convenient. When, for instance, in Sanscrit we find nama, and 
in Latin nomen, both meaning name ; nasa in the one, nasus in the oth- 

Deacribe the decay of languages. Describe the death of langnages. What are the 
three arguments to prove the original unity of language ? Give instances of the af- 
flnftlet of languagea. 
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er, both meaning nose ; gana in the one, and genu in the other, both 
meaning knee; and when we find this similarity between a great many 
words in the two languages, we are necessarily led to infer that a rela- 
tionship exists between the two languages. The same kind of reason- 
ing may be extended to several languages of the same family, or to sev- 
eral families of the same stock, to prove an affinity between them. 



§ 12. ANALOGIES IN THE GOTHIC FAMILY, SHOWING 
THEIB AFFINITY. 



Bng. A.-S. 

Afish^ fisc, 

Afi8h% fisc-es, 

ToafittK, fisc-e, 

Ansk, fisc, 

F&hes^ fisc-as, 

Fi8he8\ fisc-a, 

Tofiahea^ fiac-mn, 

Pi8he8y fisc-as, 



Dot 

Tisch, 

yiech-es, 

Tisch-e, 

visch, 

visch-en, 

vischoen, 

yisch-en, 

Tisch-en, 



Fn. 
flsk, 
fisk-ea, 
fisk-e, 
fisk, 
fisk-ar, 
fisk-ft, 
fisk-um, 
fisk-ar, 



G«r. 

fisch, 

fiscfa-es, 

fisch-e, 

fisch, 

fisch-e, 

flsch-e, 

fisch-en, 

fisch-e. 



fisk-s, 

fisk-is, 

fisk-a, 

fisk, 

fisk-08, 

fisk-e, 

fisk-en, 

fisk-ans, 



Dan. 
fisk, 
fisk-s, 
fisk^ 
fisk, 
fisk-e, 
fisk-es, 
fisk-e, 
fisk-e. 



Swed. 
fisk, 
fisk-s, 
fisk, 
fisk, 
fisk-ar, 
fisk-ars, 
fisk-ar, 
fiflk-ar. 



leel. 
flsk-r. 
fisk-s. 
fisk-L 
fisk. 
fisk-ar. 
fiskra. 
fisk-am. 
fisk-a. 



§ 13. MISCELLANEOUS ANALOGIES IN DIFFERENT FAMI- 
LIES OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN STOCK. 



Engliri^; 


BMiMrit. 


Oraek. 


Latin. 


SlATOoie. 


Gothic 


CelUe. 


Father 


pitri 
Z. paitar 
P. pader 


wdrep 


pater 


bat 


O.H. 
L.G. 


G. vater 
fiider 


Er. athalr. 


Mother 


matri 


liirsp 
ItflTep 


mater 


mater 


G. 


mutter 


Er. mathair. 


Brether 


bhrfttri 
Z.bratar 
P. brader 


ifp&rep 


frater 


brat 


M. G. 


brothar 


Er. brathair. 


Sister 


swaioi 




■oror 


sestra 


M.G. 
G. 


swistar 
Bchwester 


Er. sulr. 


Eye 


akshi 


Skico 


ocnlo 


oko 


M.G. 


augo 




Sun 


hell 


mo 


sol 


lith. saule 


M. G. 


sanll 


W. hanL 


Night 


Disa 


VVKT 


noct 


noc 


M.G. 


nahts 


Er. nochd. 




naktam 






lith. naktis 
Lett nakts 
Boss, notch 


G. 


nacht 


W. noB. 


Day 


dyn 


Sio 


din 

dlnmo 

die 


deu 
Llth. diena 
Lett deena 


M.G. 


dags 


Er. dl,dia. 


Yoong 
Toth&k 


yuvan 




juvenl 


jannU 


G. 


ynng 


W.jau. 


man 


ptiv 


mln or 


nyen 


G. 


melnen 


W. menu 








men 








(mind). 




nriRTjiig 


lituvfiaK 


memlnl 


Lith. men 


Eng. 


mean 






(mind) 
















Z. man 














I 




sy<d¥ 


•go 


as 


&LG. 


ik 




Thou 


twam 


roWyVV 


tu 


ty 


M. G. 


thn 




He 


mam 


fU 


me 


mja 


M.G. 


mlk 


Arm. me. 


You 


jyfty^ 
\ yushme 


ZT. 


▼01 


▼y 


M.G. 


egus 


Arm. chuy. 



DIVERSITIES IN LANGUAGES. 

§ 14 Wliile affinities among languages have to be 
sought with painful care over a wide field, diversities 
are obvious, and have to be accounted for. 
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THE GENERAL RELATIONS OF LANGUAGE. 7 

Three opinions have existed in respect to the origin of the diyersi- 
ties in langaages. 

One opinion proceeds, on the supposition that there were originally 
several distinct stocks of the human race, to the conclusion that there 
were as many distinct langaages as stocks. 

A second opinion is, that the confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel will, by its own miraculous origin and agency, 'accoimt for the 
diversities in human languages, just as the flood has, by some divines, 
been considered as a cause adequate to the production of certain geo- 
logical irregularities which are found in the structure of the earth. 

On the assumption that languages were originally one, a third opin- 
ion is, that causes now in operation will account for the existing di- 
versities. 

CAUSES OP DIVERSITIES IN LANGUAGES. 

§ 15. These causes are, 

1. Difference of occupation. The vocabulary of a 
shepherd must differ &om that of a mariner, 

2. Difference of improvement in sciences and the arts 
of life. The man of science must increase the number 
of his terms as he becomes acquainted with new facts, 

3. Difference of climate, both by bringing different 
classes of objects before the mind, and by producing dif- 
ferent effects upon the organs of speech. 

Hence it happens that, when two races of men of a 
common stock are placed in distant countries, the lan- 
guage of each begins to diverge from that of the other in 
various ways. 

1. One word will become obsolete and lost in the one 
race, and another word in the other. 

2. The same word will be differently applied by two 
distant races of men, and the difference will be so great 
as to obscure the original affinity. 

3. Words will be compounded by two nations in a 
different manner. 

4. The pronunciation and orthography of the same 
word will be different, especially by the use of converti- 
ble consonants. 

This opinion, namely, in respect to the causes now in operation, does 

State the three opinions which have prevailed in respect to the origin of the direr- 
ltle8(" ~ ■ *' .. „_._.^- 

wayai 



■Itiea of languages. State the causes of the diyendties in languages. Mention the 
I in which^yersitiea of languagea take plaoe. 
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not iiaerfere with the supposition that the ** confusion of tongnes*' may 
have hastened the diversities in language, if it did not originate them. 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 16. There is the same reason for the study of lan- 
guage that there is for the study of thought. 

It is bj means of language that the thoughts and emotions of one 
mind are projected upon another. Language is the medium through 
which the object of thought in the mind of the speaker or writer is ex- 
hibited to the hearer or the reader, and the object is projected upon the 
receiving mind in an image that is true, distinct, and bright, or in one 
that is distorted, blurred, and dim, according as that mind is acquaint- 
ed or not with the medium. If language is only expressed thought, or 
" the incarnation of thought," and if thought is the copy of things, then 
the value of things becomes transferred to language, or, rather, is con- 
nate with it. As a matter of fact, so entirely are words the exponents 
of the thought, and purpose, and character of him who uses them, that 
they form the ground of judging of character for ourselves in our esti- 
mate of each other, and for God in his estimate of us aU. <' Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." " By thy words shalt 
thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be condemned. " 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN WORDS AND THINGS. 

§ 17. Such is the connection between words and thingi^ 
that a thorough study of language makes the student 
acquainted both with those minds of which it is the ex- 
pression, and with those objects to which it is applied. 

A language borrows its character, first, from the minds of those who 
use it in view of the objects to which it is applied, and, secondly, from 
the objects with which it is associated. The language of a nation is 
the accumulation of the experience, the wisdom, and the genius of a 
nation. "The heart of a people is its mother tongue," and it is only 
by learning that motlter tongue that you can know that h^rt. It is 
only while listening to the " thoughts that breathe and the words that 
bum," from the lips of her poets and her orators, her historians and 
her dramatists, that you can feel that heart beating responsive to your 
own. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN LANGUAGE AND HISTORY. 

§ 18. It is only by means of their language that we 
are able to trace the history and migration of the early 
inhabitants of the world. 

What reasons can yon give for the study of language? From what does a lan- 
guage borrow its character? What relation does language bear to history ? 
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Describing philology as it was at the end of the last centuiy, sajs 
Niebuhr, in his preface to the History of Borne, " It had recognized its 
calling to be the mediator between the remotest ages, to afford to ns 
the enjoyment of J)reserving through thousands of years an unbroken 
identity with the noblest and greatest nations of the ancient world, by 
familiarizing us, through the medium of grammar .and history, with the 
works of their minds and the course of their destinies, as if there were 
no gulf that divided us from them.** In this way, fleeting as language 
in itself may be, it has raised for the primeval history of man more last- 
ing monuments than those of stone or brass. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE LOST MEANING OP WORDS. 

§ 19. In the flow of centuries, words often lose their 
meaning by being used in new applications ; and to dis- 
inter that meaning out of the alluvium and drift of ages, 
and bring it up to the light, affords as much pleasure 
to the linguist as to disinter a fossil does to the geol- 
ogist. 

In digging down from the surface to the original meaning of words, 
applied first to some physical object, and then to a spiritual one, he oft- 
en meets with this " fossil poetry,** which is to him a medal of the na- 
tion, or of the race, just as the other is to the geologist a '* medal of the 
creation.** The wprd God means the Deity ; but in the original Anglo- 
Saxon, besides this, it also meant good, or the Good, The word man, in 
English, means a human being, but in the Anglo-Saxon original its 
meaning, besides this, was «tn, or the sinful The full history of lan- 
guage would be a history of the human race. 

RELATIONS OP LANGUAGE TO THE LAWS OP THE MIND. 

§ 20. The careful study of language can not fail to 

make the student acquainted with the li^s of the human 

mind. 

The origin and formation of words, and the structure of sentences, 
as exhibit^ in etymology and syntax, taken as a whole, are but a coun- 
terpart of those mental phenomena which have been collected and classi- 
fied by the masters of mental science. The laws of suggestion, of mem- 
ory, of imagination, of abstraction, of generalization and reasoning, are 
distinctly exhibited, not merely in the higher specimens of eloquence 
and poetnr, but also in the common forms of language ; so that there is 
truth in the remark " that we might turn a treatise on the philosophy 
of mind into one on the philosophy of language by merely supposing 
that eyery thing said in the former of the thoughts as subjective is said 
again in the latter of the words as objective.*' 

What does your author say of the lost meaning ol words Y Deieribe the relation 
of language to the lawa of tbe human mind. 

A2 
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MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF LANGUAGE AND OPINION. 

§ 21. The study of language is necessary in order to 
understand the influence which language and opinion 
have upon each other. 

The opinion entertained of an object influences the mind in the ap- 
plication of a term to that object, and the term, when applied, influences 
the opinion. 

See English Grammur, § 23. 

THE STUDY OP THE ENGLISH LANGIJAGE. 
§ 22. From the general relations of language consid- 
ered in this chapter, we gather an argument of great pow- 
er in favor of carefully studying one's own language, 
whether for its own sake as an end, it being a subject of 
great intrinsic interest, or for its uses and applications to 
the great purposes of life. 

To an Englishman or an American, the study of the English language 
offers a twofold advantage, to wit, in the mental discipline it furnishes, 
and in the knowledge it imparts. The discipline he can obtain without 
the necessity of studying a foreign language. The knowledge gained is 
appropriate to him as an Anglo-Saxon, embodied as it is in lus native 
tongue. " If language is the outward appearance of the intellect of na- 
tions, if their language is their intellect and their intellect their lan- 
guage,** then, by studjdng the English language, he becomes acquainted 
with the intellect of the Anglo-Saxon race, while his own intellect is im- 
proved by the disciplinaiy process through which the study must lead him. 
By studying the language, he is brought into contact, and thus into close 
sympathy with the race who have written and spoken it. By understand- 
ing it and using it in its full power, he becomes a teacher, a leader of 
those of the race who hear or read his words. Thus he at once takes 
possession of the inheritance bequeathed to him from past generations, 
constantly becoming more valuable by the contributions of the present ; 
and, at the same time, he qualifies himself to use that inheritance for 
his own advantage and that of others, and to transmit it, enriched and 
improved, to future generations. 

Denaribe the mutual influence of language and opinion. Mention the advantages 
of the study of the English language. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

§ 23. Languages axe SO numeroas that a classification 
is absolutely necessary in order to a convenient consid- 
eration of them. A classification can be made only so 
&r as the affinities and diversities amon^ them are known. 
In the present state of comparative philology, a full clas- 
sification of all the languages spoken on the globe is quite 
out of the question. So little is known of the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Tartar, the Malay, and of many other 
languages, that only a general classification can be ex- 
pected until the study of ethnography shall throw addi- 
tional light upon comparative philology. 

CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED IN THIS WORK. 

§ 24. The common classification, founded partly on 
ethnological and partly on linguistical principles, is 
adopted in this work, as practically more convenient. 

I. The Chinese stock of languages. II. The She- 
mitic stock of languages. III. The Lido-European stock 
of languages. IV. The Afiican stock of languages. 
V. The American stock of languages. VI. The Ocean- 
ic or Polynesian dtock of languages. 

It has been found tiiat tbe average nmnber of persons speaking the 
same language is greatest in the civilized divisions, thus indicating a 
tendency in civilization toward a unity of language. This tendency is 
strongly manifested in the most civilized nations of Europe, namely, the 
EnglSh, the French, the Germanic nations, inasmuch as science, relig- 
ion, travel, and commerce produce extensive intercourse with each other. 
The ancient tendency was to diversity, the modem is to unity, of lan- 
guage. And if, in the early ages of the world, causes were in operation 
elsewhere, as weU as on the plains of Shinar, which produced a confu- 
sion of tongues in the human race, we are prepared to believe that 
causes are now in operation which wiU produce an opposite result. 

How &r can a classification of languages be made ? State the classification adopt- 
ed in this work. What was the ancient tendency, and what is the modern ? 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN STOCK. 

§ 25. The Indo-European stock of languages, some- 
times called the Japhetic, is subdivided into the follow- 
ing families: l,the Sanscrit; 2, the Iranian or Persian; 
3, the Latin ; 4, the Greek ; 5, the Celtic ; 6, the Goth- 
ic ; 7, the Slavonic ; 8, the Lithuanian ; 9, the Arme- 
nian ; 10, perhaps the Finnic, Tartarian, and some oth- 
ers. 

The receired opinion is, that these langaages took their origin from 
a common parent, namely, a langaage spoken somewhere in the central 
or southern part of Asia, not far from the birth-place of man, and that 
they spread from thence into Europe. Hence the term Indo-European. 

THE SANSCRIT FAMILY. 

§ 26. This word Sanscrit refers not to the locality where it was 
spoken, or the nation that spoke it, but to the character of the lan- 
guage. It is derived from that common pai-ent just mentioned, and is 
itself the mother of the present languages of India, namely, the Hin- 
dostanee, the Bengalee, the Pali-Mahratta, &c. Sir William Jones 
says, " The Sanscrit language is a wonderful structure ; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, 
both in the roots of the verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could 
have been produced by any accident ; so strong, indeed, that the phi- 
lologer coidd not examine them all without believing them to have 
sprung from a common source." 

THE IRANIAN FAMILY. 

§ 27. This is the ancient langaage of Persia^ the sacred idiom of the 
Magi. It is sometimes called the Zend. Coming from the same 
source as the Sanscrit, it spread itself among the wor^ipers of the Sun,^ 
and is the parent of the several dialects now spoken in Persia. It was 
in this language that the Zendavesta was composed by Zoroaster, frag- 
ments of which still remain. 

THE LATIN FAMILY. 

§ 28. The Latin is the langaage which was spoken in Italy by the 
Romans. It is more ancient than the Greek, and is the mother tongue 
of the Romanic languages, namely, the Italian, Fren(^, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Wallachian, and the Proven9^ 

Give the classification of the Indo-Enropean stock. Describe the Sanscrit family 
of languages. Describe the Iranian fitmily of languages. Enumerate the several 
members of the Latin family of languages. 
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THE GREEK FAMILY. 

§ 29. The Greek langaage was spoken in ancient Greece in its sev- 
eral dialects, as the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, the JEolic. It is the 
parent of the modem Greek or Romanic. It has furnished important 
contrlhutions to the English. 

THE CELTIC FAMILY. 

§ 30. These langnages were spoken by the Celts, or Kelts, who are 
supposed to have migrated from Asia at some early period, and to have 
been impelled onward by successive emigration, until they found their 
way to the western part of Europe, to Spain, to Gaul, and to Great 
Britain. One branch of this stock has t^en called the Medo-Celtic, 
cont^ning the Erse, Giaelic, and Manx. The other has been called the 
Perso-Celtic, containing the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Armorican of 
Brittany in France. 

THE GOTHIC FAMILY. 

§ 81. The Gothic tribes followed the Celts as early as 680 B.C. The 
term Gothic is taken from the name of those tribes in the north of £u> 
rope that were best known to the Bomans. The older writers say that 
it is derived from the word gotk, good or brave. We have high author- 
ity for using the term in this wide sense, though there is some incon- 
venience attending it, inasmuch as it sometimes has also been used in- 
stead of Mceso-Gothic. The language which the descendants of those 
tribes spoke was divided into two branches, namely, the Tfiuroiac and 
the ScAia>iNAviAN. 

THE TEUTONIC BEANCH. 

§ 32. This branch of the Gothic family falls into three divisions, 
namely: 1. The Moeso-Gothic. 2. The High Germanic. 8. The Low 
Germanic. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN BRANCH. 

§ 3S. The Scandinavian branch comprehends, 1. The language of 
Iceland. 2. The language of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, with 
their dialectical differences. 8. The language of the Faroe Islands. 

THE SLAVONIC FAMILY. 

§ 84. The Slavonic stock of languages was spoken by those emigrat- 
ing tribes which came out of Asia about 460 B.C., and who were the 
ancestors of the Russians, Poles, Servians, and Bohemians. 

Enumerate the Oreek family of languftges. Enumerate and describe the Celtic 
familr of langaagei. Name the two great branches of the Gothic iSunily, with their 
divistoDt. Describe the Slavonic £unily of languages. 
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THE LITHUANIAN FAMILY. 

§ 85. This familj was formerly classed -with the Slayonic. The re- 
searches of Bopp have given it prominence. It is spoken in Lithoania, 
formeriy a part of Poland, but now subject to Russia, by a population 
which amounts to more than 2,000,000. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CELTIC ELEMENT. 

§ 36. This element came from a race of people called 
Celts or Kelts, who were the earliest inhabitants of Great 
Britain of whom we have any knowledge. They are 
supposed to have migrated from Asia, probably from the 
Euxine, earlier than any other race, and, after having 
taken possession of Spain and Gaul, to have passed 
thence into Great Britain. It is known that Britain was 
inhabited before the Trojan war, more than twelve hund- 
red years before the Christian era, as tin was then brought 
from Britain by the' Phoenicians. 

Of the Celtic family there are two branches : 

I. The Cambrian or Cymric. 

Under this division are, 1. The Welsh of Wales; 2. The Cornish of 
Cornwall ; 8. The Armorican of Bas Bretagne. 

It is supposed that the old British, iJie ancient language of Gaol, and 
the Pictish, were of this branch. 

n. The GaeHc. 

Under this division are, 1. The Irish Gaelic of Ireland, or the Erse ; 
2. The Scotch GaeUc of the Highlands of Scotland; 3. The Manx of 
the Isle of Man. 

In all, here ar6 six dialects, the three former of which are the relics 
of the language of the ancient Britons, and the latter three of that 
spoken by the inhabitants of Ireland* Of the two branches it is sup- 
posed the Gaelic is the oldest. 

The greater part of the names of mountains, lakes, and rivers, in both 
of the British islands, are to this day significant and descriptive only in 
some Celtic language. The appellation of these vasrima permanent 
parts of Nature are commonly observed to continue as unchanged as 
themselves. Thus certain names given by the Indians to mountains, 

Describe the Lithuanian family of languages. Mention the two branchea of the 
Celtic family, and the several divisions of each. To what clasa of otjecto in the 
British islands are Celtic words applied? 
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lakes, and riyers, like Alleghany, Huron, Potomac, seem destined to 
survive, though the race themselves have passed away before the An- 
glo-Saxon, just as the Celts did in our mother land. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LATIN ELEMENT 

§ 37. Urged on by curiosity and ambition, Julius Cae- 
sar invaded Britain in the year 55 B.C. Agricola com- 
pleted the conquest of the island. Pursuing a liberal 
policy, he seems to have directed all the energies of his 
mind to civilize and improve the fierce natives. He as- 
sisted them to build temples ; he inspired them with a 
love of education ; and he persuaded some of their chiefs 
to study letters. Roman dress, and language, and lit- 
erature spread among the natives. " Boman law and 
magistracies were every where established, and British 
lawyers as wdl as British ladies have obtained the pane- 
gyrics of the Roman classics." 

As the Latin language was spoken hy those who presided over the 
civil and military affairs of the country, and by a portion of those who 
were active in spreading the Christian religion in we island, as Boman 
colonies were established in different places, and as there was constant- 
ly more or less intercourse between Borne and England, we can easily 
believe that the language of the anciefit Britons was somewhat modi- 
fied by the introduction of Latin words and phrases. Only a few of 
these remain, and these are somewhat changed. Thus strata is changed 
to street, cohnia into co&, as in IAncoln=Lindi cohnia ; castra into cAe«- 
ter and cester, as Wmehester, Gloucester, which latter was originally writ- 
ten GkvoB Castra, Corinium was called CorinU Castra^ then C^reneeas-^ 
ter, then dreficester, pronoxmoed dcester. 

Since the battle'of Hastings, a great number of Latin words have been 
introduced, first by monks, and since by learned men, especially terms 
relating to theology and science in general. Many of them are changed 
in form, in accordance with Norman analogies, when received through 
the Norman-French, or with English analogies, when received directly 
from Boman authors. See § 320. Terms of science introduced into 
the language frequently remain unchanged in form in both numbers. 
See § 186. 

THE INTEODUCTION OP THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT. 

§ 38. After holding possession of Britain nearly five 
hundred years from the time Cassar first landed on its 

Give some aocoant of the introduetion of the Latin element into the English lan- 
guage. What class of words were introduced after the Norman Conqnest, and what 
aaatogles do they follow? Mention the occasion upon whioh the Saxons came into 
fi&gland, and at what time. 
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shcMres, the fiomans, pressed by enemies iirom without, 
and torn by intestine divisions, found themselves obliged 
to retire from the island. The Britons, thus left to en- 
joy their liberty, found themselves unfitted, by their 
long subjugation to the Eiomans, to defend themselves 
against the Ficts and the Scots, who poured in upon them 
from the northern part of the island. Being tiius hard 
pressed, Vortigern, the most powerful of the British kings, 
in A.D. 449 invited the Saxons Hengist and Horsa, with 
their followers, to fight his battles. 

** Then, sad relief, fh)in the bleak coast that hears 
The Crerman Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong. 
And yellow-haired, the blue-eyed Saxon came.** 

Saxon, a term derived from a short, crooked sword, called seax, car- 
ried under their loose garments by the warriors of the nation, was a 
general term given to the adventurers led by*those chieftains, though 
they belonged to three tribes, namely, the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Jutes. These belonged to the Gothic race, which composed the second 
great stream issuing from Asia, and spreading itself over the northern 
and western part of Europe. The branch to which they belonged was 
the Teutonic or Germanic, which occupied the part of Europe now oc- 
cupied by the Grermans, and by the southern part of the Danish nation. 

NAMES OF THE IMMIGKATING TRIBES. 

§ 39. The Jutes, in A.D. 449, came from Jutland, in Denmark, and 
occupied smidl possessions in Elent and the Isle of Wight. 

The Saxons came from a wide-spread territory south of Denmark. 
The South Saxons established themselves in Sussex A.D. 491 ; the 
WiBst Saxons, in Hampshire, 519 ; the East Saxons, in Essex, 527. 

The Angles came from Anglen, in Sleswick, in the south part of 
Denmark, and established themselves in East Angtia, in Norfolk, in 
527 ; in Bemicia in Northumberland, in Deira in Yorkshire, 659. 

There were one Jiite, three Saxon, and four Angle ; in all, eight 
kingdoms, though they went by the name'of the Saxon Heptarchy. The 
Angles very naturally denominated that part of the country they inhab- 
ited Anglekmdy or the land of the Angles, which was afterward contract- 
ed to England. It is a remarkable fact, that the English of the present 
day are called by the Britons in Wales, and by the Highlanders in Scot- 
land, in Cambrian and Gaelic, not Angles or Engtish, but Saxons, 

After the entire subjugation of the Britons, the West Saxons grew in 
influence and territory until A.D. 827, when Egbert, king of Wessex, 
defeated and made tributary all the other Saxon kings. The most dis- 
tinguished of the West Saxon kings was Alfred, who, to remarkable 
prowess in war, united a taste for letters. He not only drew learned 

Mention the names of the three tribes that came into England, and into \rhat part, 
and at what time they severally came. From what is the term England derived f 
Who was a distinguished king of the West Saxons, and what is said of him ? 
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men from other parts of Europe into England, but by his own literaiy 
efforts, especially in translating Bede's History, and Boethius on the 
Consolations of Philosophy, and Orosius's History of the World, he gave 
so much prominence to the W&t Saxon language as to constitute it the 
cultivated language of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Thus we can understand how it is that the Anglo-Saxon enters so 
largely into the English ; that it is less an element than it is the moth- 
er tongue, upon which a few words have been ingrafted from other lan- 
guages. To this point we shall return. 

It is remarkable that the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, and a fourth 
emigrating tribe, namely, the Frisians, lay between the two great 
branches of the Gothic, the Scandinavian on the north, and the Teu- 
tonic on the south. The Jutes were the most Danish, and the Frisians 
were the most Dutch. That they understood each other's language there 
can be no doubt Probably, however, they differed so much that the 
provincial differences now existing in England may be owing to orig- 
inal difference of dialect in these tribes. The Frisians, now residing in 
Friesland, speak a language strongly resembling the Anglo-Saxon. 
Probably but a few of their tribe came to England with the other tribes, 
whUe so many of the Angles came as to leave their country unpeopled. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE DANISH ELEMENT. 

§ 40. As early as A.D.. 787» the Northmen, including 
Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes, commenced their ag- 
gressions upon England, and for at least three centuries 
were the terror of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Having taken possession of the country, they placed on the throne 
successively three Danish kings, which they occupied for the space of 
twenty-six years. They afterward yielded to the line of Saxon kings in 
the person of Edward the Confessor. 

The language of the three nations was the same, the differences be- 
ing those of dialect. Many traces of this language are to be found in 
Ei^land, especially in the northern parts. 

1. Thus, Grimsby (the town of Grim) : Whitby ([the white town) ; 
Deorhy, contracted to Derby (town of deer) ; Z)a^v (village in the dale).; 
(Millmorpe), Dan. Moldrup ^mill village) ; Codcue (cow dale). It ap- 
pears that there are 1373 names of places of Danish origin. 

2. The Danish element enters largely into provincial dialects of the 
north of England, namely, Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire. — 
Wobsae's Danes and Norwegians, p. 86. 

INTEODUCTION OP THE ANGI^O-NOBMAN ELEMENT. 

§ 41. The Norman French was spoken in the north- 

Wliat was the geographical position of the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Frisians in their own country? At what period did the Northmen commence their 
aggressions in England? How long did tlie Danes occupy the throne of England, 
and in wh^ part of the country was this language especially introduced? Give some 
aocoont ofthe Anglo-Korman element 
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em parts of France, from the Loire to the confines of 
Flanders. It is composed of three elements, the Celtic, 
the Latin, and the Scandinavian. 

The latter element was introduced by Rollo, a Norwegian chieftain, 
and the Northmen who settled in Normandy, and gave it its name. 
Norman French was called Langne d'oil. Its position can be under- 
stood from the following statement : The Latin language of the classic- 
al stock, at first confined to Central Italy, was afterward spoken more 
or less through the Koman Empire. Out. of the union of the Latin with 
the several other languages spoken in that empire grew six principal 
dialects which deserve to be called languages ; two eastern, the Italian 
and Wallachian ; two southern, the Spanish and Portuguese ; and two 
northwestern, the Norman French and the Proven9al. This last was 
spoken in the south part of France. — ^Woolset on the Romanic Lan- 
guages, New EngUmder, vol. v., p. 13. See § 327. 

in the year A.D. 1066, William, duke of Normandy, having landed 
an army of sixty thousand men in England, at the battle of Hastings 
killed Harold the king, defeated his army, and thus put an end to the 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty. After he had ascended the throne, his followers 
were rewarded by the principal offices of trust in the kingdom, and by 
the estates of the nobility. 

NOEMAN FRENCH SPOKEN BY THE HIGHER CLASSES. 

§ 42. The Norman French, as a consequence, was spoken by the su- 
perior classes of society in England, from the Conquest to the time of 
Edward the Third, 1327 — ^between two and three hundred years. The 
laws of the realm, the proceedings in Parliament and in the courts of 
justice, were in the French language. Grammar-school-boys were 
made to construe their Latin into FVench. In the statutes of Oriel 
College, Oxford, there is a regulation, so late as 1328, that the students 
shall converse together, if not in Latin, at least in French. 

WHY ONE LANGUAGE IS USED RATHER THAN THE OTHER. 

§ 43. But the question arises, Why is any given object or idea ex- 
pressed in English by a word derived from one of these languages in 
preference to a word derived from the other ? 

The general fact seems to be, that words were adopted into the com- 
mon language from the Anglo-Norman or the Anglo-Saxon according 
as the objects or the ideas expressed by those words belonged more ex- 
clusively to the one race or the other. In this fact we have the answer. 
" Thus we may wonder why, while the Saxon titles of Idng and queen 
remained, the principal signs of royalty, the throne, the crown, and scqp- 
ire, should be designated by words of Anglo-Norman origin. The dif- 
ficulty, however, is cleared up when we consider that, for several ages, 
the king in his state was so far cut off, that, although the title was con- 
By whom and when was the Anglo-Norman element introduced f By what classes 
was Nonnan French spoken, and how long f What causes operated to promote the 
enrrency of the Norman French? To what claaaea of ottJeots were Anglo-Norman 
words applied? 
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tinually in their mouths, they had almost forgotten these distinguishing 
marks of his office until they were made acquainted with them through 
the language of their Norman rulers. The Anglo-Saxon titles earl, 
hrdf lady, and knight^ superseded their Norman equivalents, being most 
popular titles in Anglo-Saxon society. Most other words of this class, 
such as prince, duke, baron, peer, dame, damsel, esquire, &c., are taken 
from the Anglo-Norman tongue, and originated in the manners of the 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy." 

Common articles of dress are Anglo-Saxon, as shirt, breeches, hose, 
shoes, hat, and cloak. But other articles, subject to the changes of fash- 
ion, are Anglo-Norman, as gown, coat, boots, mantle, cap, bonnet, &c. 

The word home, a common residence, was Anglo-Saxon. But pal- 
aces, and castles, and manors, and mansions:, and hostels, are Anglo-Nor- 
man. The words room and kitchen are Saxon ; the words chambers, and 
parlors, and galleries, and pantries, and laundries, and larders, are An- 
glo-Norman. Hearth, and threshold, and waS, and roof, and window, 
are Anglo-Saxon ; chimney is Anglo-Norman, perhaps because the Sax- 
.on portion of the population had no chimney. Stool, bench, bed, board, 
bolster, pillowj sheet, are Anglo-Saxon ; but table, chair, couch, carpet, 
curtain, are Anglo-Norman. 

The names ox, calf, sheep, pig, boar, deer, are Anglo-Saxon, because 
that part of the population were engaged in tending these animals while 
they were living ; but beef, veal, mutton, pork, brawn, venison, are Anglo- 
Norman names, because that part of the population were accustomed to 
eat their flesh when they were killed. The same is the case Ynth. fowls, 
which is an Anglo-Saxon name given to the birds while living, while 
poultry is an Anglo-Norman name given to them when killed for eating. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STAGES AND PERIODS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE lord's prayer IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

§ 44. Feeder ure, thn the eart on heofenum, si thin nama gehalgod ; 
to-becume thin rice ; geweordhe thin willa on eorthan swa swa on heo- 
fenum. Ume ge dseghwftmliean hlaf syle us to-dsBg, and forgyf us ure 
gyltas swa swa we forgifadh urum gyltendum, and ne gelffide tiiu us on 
costnnnge, ac alys us of yfle. 

See English Grammar, § 7d. 

SPECIMEN OP SEMI-SAXON. 
§ 45. The term Semi-Saxon is applied to the lan- 
guage while it was going through the transition state 

To what classes of objects were Anglo-Saxon words applied? To what is the term 
Semi-Sazon applied? 
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from Saxon to English. It is characterized by its re- 
taining the Saxon phraseology and the grammatical con- 
struction, while the words are rapidly changing their 
forms and softening down their terminations. 

THE GBAVE. 

[A Fragment, supposed to have been written about the year 1150.] 
SemUSaxon, Literal English. 

De wes bold gebyld For thee was a house built 

^ er j)u iboren were ; Ere thou wast bom ; 

^e wes molde im3nit For thee was a mold appointed 

er -Su of moder come ; Ere thou of mother earnest ; 

ac hit nes no idiht But it is not prepared, 

ne feo de(^nes imeten ; Nor the deepness meted : 

nes gyt iloced Nor is it yet seen 

hu long hit fe were : How long for thee it were : 

Nu me be bringaeS Now I bring thee 

fer ^u Deon scealt Where thou shalt be, 

nu me sceal fe meten Now I shall thee measure, 

and "Sa mold seo$-$a, &c. And then earth afterward. 

SPECIMEN OP OLD ENGLISH. 

§ 46. In the Anglo-Saxon, number, case, and person 
are distinguished by a change in the vowel of the final 
syllable ; in the Old English these vowels are all con- 
founded ; and in our modem English they are lost. 
Prepositions did the work of the lost inflections. " The 
only sure test by which we can distinguish an Old En- 
glish from an Anglo-Saxon MS. is a confounding of the 
vowels of the final syllable, which is not done in Anglo- 
Saxon." — Edwin Guest, London Philological Society. 

The following is from Robert of Gloucester, who lived in the times of 
Henry HI. and Edward I., in the latter part of the thirteenth century : 

Thus come lo ! Englond into Normannes honde ; 

And the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote her owe specbe. 

And speke French as dnde atom ond here chyldren dude al so teche ; 

So that heyman of thys lond that of her blod come, 

Holdeth alle thulke speche that hii of hem nome ; 

Yor bote a mon couthe French, me tolth of hym well lute ; 

Ac low men holdeth to Englyss ond to her kund speche znte. 

Ich wene ther ne be mon in world contreyes none. 

That ne holdeth to her kund speche, bote Engelond one ; < 

Ac wel me wol vorto conne bothe well y t ys, 

Yor the more that a man con, the more he ys. 

What is the grammatical distinction between the Anglo-Saxon, the Old English, 
and the Modem English ? 
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SPECIMEN OF MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

§ 47. In Chaucer, and Mandeville, and other writers 
of that SLge^ we have a transition from Old to what has 
been called Middle English. The last characteristic of 
a grammar different from that of the present English is 
the plural form in -en : We tellen. Ye tellen^ They tellen. 
As this disappears, which it does in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Middle English may be said to pass into 
the New or Modern English. 

John Wicklippe. 1324-84. 
And Marye seyde mi soule magnyfieth the lord. And my spirit hath 
gladid in God myn helthe. For he hath beholden the mekeness of his 
handmaiden ; for lo for this alle generaciouns schulen seye that I am 
blessid ; for he that is mighti hath don to me greet thingis, and his 
name is holi, and his merci is fro kynrede into kynredis ; to men that 
dreden hym. 

§ 48. SPECIMEN OP MODERN ENGLISH. 
George Bancropt. 1864. 
Go forth, then, language of Milton and Hampden, language of my 
country ; take possession of the North American Continent ! Gladden 
the waste places with every tone that has been rightly struck on the En- 
glish lyre, with every English word that has been spoken well for liber- 
ty and man ! Give an echo to the now silent and solitary mountains ; 
gush out with the fountains that as yet sing their anthem all day long 
without response ; fill the valleys with the voices of love in its purity, 
the pledges of friendship in its faithfulness ; and as the morning sun 
drinka the dew-drops from the flowers all the way from the dreary At- 
lantic to the Peaceful ocean, meet him with the joyous hum of the ear- 
ly industry of freemen ! Utter boldly and spread widely through the 
world the thoughts of the coming apostles of the people's liberty, till 
the sound that cheers the desert shall thrill through the heart of hu- 
manity, and the lips of the messenger of the people's power, as he stands 
in beauty upon the mountains, shall proclaim the renovating tidings of 
equal freedom for the race. 

What iraa the last characteristic distinction of Middle English which passed away ? 
In wbofle reign was Modem English introduced? 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIALECTS AND PROVD^CUUSMa 
§ 49. A DIALECT is one branch of a language peculiar 
to a province, state, or kingdom. Thus, in the Greek 
language, there were the Attic, the Doric, the ^olic, and 
the Ionic dialects. A dialect has certain prominent 
idioms in its vocabulary, pronunciation, or orthography. 

DIVEESmES OF LANGUAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

§ 50. Besides the Lowland Scotch, and the Gaelic, and the Welsh 
languages, there are certain peculiarities which mark the language in 
different quarters of the island. Thus the language in the Western 
counties Offers from that spoken in the Eastern. The language in the 
Northern counties differs from that spoken in the Southern, while that 
of the Midland counties differs from all. These differences have long 
existed. Verstiqan, more than two hundred years ago, gave three 
different modes of pronouncing the same sentence. One at London 
would say, "7 would eat more dieese if I had it,** -The Northern man 
saidi, '^ Ay sud eat mare cheese gin ay had it.'* And the Western man 
saith, '* Chud eat more cheese an chad it." 

LOWLAND SCOTCE. 

§ 51. The Lowland Scotch is substantially the same 

as the English, with certain specific differences in its 

written vocabulary and pronunciation. 

**Our common language, ** says Ellis, " was separately foi^ned in the 
two countries, and owed its identity to its being constructed of similar 
materials, by similar gradations, and by nations in the same state of 
society." The Scotch i^as extensively derived from the Danish, as the 
English was from the Anglo-jSaxon. In the popular works of Bubns 
and of Sir Walteb Scott, we have such abundant specimens of Scotch 
peculiarities of dialect that it seems to be hardly necessary to give any 
in this work. 

DIALECT OF THE NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

§ 62. With many diversities, this is the dialect of Northumberland, 
which resembles the Lowland Scotch, of Cumberland, Durham, and 

_ _ — — T 

What is a dialect ? What is said of the dialect of Scotland ? What are some of 
the characteristics of the dialect of the Northern counties ? 
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Westmoreland. To these counties might he added York and Lancas- 
ter, Derbyshire and Cheshire. They are, in general, remarkable for a 
broad pronunciation. In some places o is sounded for a ; as hond for 
hand ; etnv for ou and ow, as keowy theou; for cow, thou. In some places 
caufis sounded for calf; caw for call; con for c&n ;/qo for full; howd 
for hold ; hatojtenny for halfpenny ; twoine for twine. 
For specimens, see English Grammar, ^ 88. 

DIAUECT OP EAST ANGLIA, OR THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 

§ 53. Under the term East Anglia are included the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and portions of other counties bounded 
upon them. The dialect of East Anglia, then, is the peculiar language 
of what are called "The Eastern Counties." Fobbt remarks that 
" the most general and pervading characteristic of the proniinciation is 
a narrowness and tenuity, precisely the reverse of the round, sonorous, 
* mouth-filling* tones of Northern English. This narrowness of utter- 
ance is, in some parts of this district^ rendered still more offensive to 
ears not accustomed to it by being deuvered in a sort of shrill, whining 
recitative. This has sometimes been called ' the Suffolk whine.' ** 

For specimens, see English Grammar, ^ 89. 

DIALECT OF THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

§ 54. This may be considered as embracing the peculiarities of Sus- 
sex, Kent, and Hampshire, th(»igh there are variations in each. In 
Sussex, hasp is pronounced hapse ; neck, nick ; throat, throttle ; dioke, 
chock. In East Sussex, day is pronounced dee. Ow final is pronounced 
as er ; as window, winder. In Kent, day is pronounced dcue; how, whoy 
and who, how. 

For specimens, see English Grammar, § 90. 

DIALECT OP THE WESTERN COUNTIES. 

§ 55. Among these counties, Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somerset- 
shire may be particularly mentioned as having certain peculiarities, as 
compared with some other parts of England. In some parts of Corn- 
wall and of some other counties, for to milk they say to nd&y ; for to 
squint, to gqmny; for" know, knaw ; for horses, hosses; for pictures, />/c- 
ter8 ; for with, weth. 

See English Grammar, § 91-2. 

AMERICAN DIALECTS. 
CAUSES OP EXISTING DIALECTICAL DIVERSITIES. 

§ 56. One cause is found in the diversities of origin 
of the immigrant population of the United States. The 

What are some of the characteristics of the dialect of the Eastern c6tintieR ? What 
are some of the characteristics of the dialect of the Southern comities ? What are 
some of the characteristics of the dialect of the Western ooonties? Mention the 
causes of existing dialectical dlvendties in Oifi y nited States. 
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first settlers, from different parts of England, brought 
with them the varieties of dialect then existing in the 
mother country. To these were added the Dutch, or the 
Low Germanic language of the State of New- York, 
kindred, indeed, to the English, but. differing widely from 
it ; the Grerman, or the High Germanic language, spoken 
by hundreds of thousands in Pennsylvania and else- 
where; the French and ^anish languages, spoken in 
Louisiana, Florida, and Mexico ; the Irish, theSItalian, 
the Swedish, the Danish, the Norwegian, spoken in small 
settlements, or by individuals scattered through the mass 
of the American population. Moreover, Asiatics and 
Polynesians are pouring themselves into California, and 
introducing some of their vernacular words into the body 
of the language, at least as it is spoken there. Hund- 
reds of thousands of immigrants, from different portions 
of Europe, are every year finding homes in our country, 
bringing their language with them, to communicate some 
portion of it to others, and to transmit it to their imme- 
diate descendants. 

The second cause of existing dialectical varieties in 
the United States is found in objects of thought peculiar 
to this country, requiring different terms from those used 
in England. 

CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICANISMS. 

§ 57. The peculiarities of the English language, as spoken in Ameri- 
ca, may be arranged under the following heads : 

I. Words borrowed from other languages, with which the English 
language has come in contact in this country. 

1. Indian words, borrowed from the briginal native tribes. Here be- 
long many geographical proper names ; as, Kennebec, Ohto, Tombighee; 
also a few appellatives ; as sagamore, quahaug, succotash, 

2. DiUch words, derived from the first settlers in New York ; as, boss, 
a master ; hruUer ; stoop, the steps of a door. 

8. German words, derived from the Germans in Pennsylvania ; as, 
spuke, sauerkraut. 

^ 4. French words, derive*d from the first settlers in Canada and Loui- 
siana ; as, bayou, cache, chute, crevasse, levee. 

Give the dassifioatioii of AmeilcaniBms, namely, the three divisions and their sub- 
divisions. 
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5. Spanish words, from the first setters of Lonisianii, Florida, and 
Mexico ; as, caJaboose, chaparral, hamendcL, rancho, ranchero, 

6. iVi^rro words, derived from the Africans; as, buckra. 
All these are foreign words. 

n. Words introduced from the necessity of our situation, in order to 
express new ideas. 

1. Words connected with and flowing from our political institutions ; 
as, selectmany presidential, congressional, cauctis, mass-meeting, lynch-low, 
ke^ for servants. 

2. Words connected with our ecclesiastical institutions ; as, associa- 
iional, consodational, tofeUowsUp, to missionate, 

3. Words connected with a new country; as lot, a portion of land; 
diggings, betterments, sqttatter. 

Some of these words are rejected by good writers. They are not of 
such, a nature as to make a new dialect. 

m. The remaining peculiarities, the only ones which are truly dis- 
tinctive, fall for the most part under the following heads^ 

1. Old words and phrases which have become obsolete in England ; 
as, talented; offset for set-off; back and forth for backward and forward. 

2. Old wor^ and phrases which are now merely provincial in En- 
gland ; as, hub, now used in the midland counties of England ; whap, 
a provincialism in Somersetshire ; to wilt, now used in the south and 
west of England. 

3. Nouns formed from verbs by adding the French suflSx ment; as, 
pubUshment for publication ; rekasement for release ; reqtdrement for re- 
quisition. As the verbs here are all French, the fonns of the nouns are 
undoubtedly ancient. 

4. Forms of words which fill the gap or vacancy between two words 
which are apjuroved ; as, obligate, comp. oblige and obligation ; variate, 
comp. vary and variation. The existence of the two extremes confirms 
the propriety of the mean. 

5. Certain compound terms for which the English have a different 
compound ; as, bank-hiU for bank-note ; book-store for bookseller's shop ; 
bottom-land for interval land ; clapboard for a pale ; sea-board for sea- 
shore ; side-hill for hiU-side. The correctness of one compound, in such 
cases, does not prove the incorrectness of the other. 

6. Certain colloquial phrases, apparently idiomatic, and veiy ex- 
pressive ; as, to cave in, to give up ; tojlare up, to get excited suddenly ; 
to flunk out, to retire through fear ; to fork over, to pay over ; to hold on, 
to wait ; to let on, to mention ; to stave off, to delay ; to take on, to 
grieve. 

7. Certain words used to express iatensity, whether as adjectives or 
adverbs, which is often a matter of mere temporary fashion ; as, dread- 
ftd, mighty, phguy, powerful, 

8. Certain verbs expressing one's state of mind, but partially or tim- 
idly ; as, to allot ^pon, to count upon ; to calculate, to expect or believe ; 
to expect, to think or believe ; to guess, to think or believe ; to reckon, to 
think or imagine. The use of these words depends much on the tem- 
perament of the individual. 

9. Certain adjectives, expressing not only the quality, but one's sub- 
jective feelings in regard to it ; as, clever, grand, green, likely, smart, ugly. 

B 
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10. Certain abridged expressioiis ; as, stage for rtage-coach; turn- 
pike for turnpike-road ; spry for sprightly ; to conduct for to conduct 
one's self. There is a tendency in most languages to such contrac- 
tions. 

•11. Quaint or burlesque terms, whether verbs; as, to tote, to yank; 
or nouns; as, humbug^ loafer^ muss; plunder for baggage; rock for a 
stone. 

12. Certain very low expressions, mostly political ; as, slang wanger, 
locojbco, hunker ; to get th6 hang of a thing for to learn how to do it. 

13. Ungramma^tical expressions, disapproved by all; as, db donH; 
used to could for could formerly; carCt come it for can't do it; Universal 
jtreacher for Universalist preacher ; there^s no two ways about it for it is 
just so. 

LOCAL PECULIARITIES, 

§ 58. To the question whether there is an American-English dialect, 
an answer must be given in the affirmative or the negative, according 
as you extend or contract the meaning of the term dialect. When 
reading the pages of Judge Halibubton's Sam Slick^ or one of Major 
Jack Downing'* Letters, we are ready to admit, if they furnish a fair 
exhibition of language in actual use, that the difference between^it and 
the best English is so great as to constitute it a dialect. But they are 
caricatures. Still, are there not actual differences, extending generally 
through the countay, as great, or nearly as great, as obtained between 
the Ionic and the Attic dialects in Greece ? It should, however, be re- 
membered, that the dialectical differences which obtained in Greece 
are exhibited by the best authors, whereas there are no dialectical dif- 
ferences between our best writers and those of England. Eyebbtt, 
and Presoott, and Irving, write in a style as purely English as the 
best English writers. The number of good writers in the United States, 
as measured by English standards, is probably greater than in England, 
though it must be conceded that the number of first-rate writers is 
fewer. The people of the United States, descended from English an- 
cestors, have, in consequence of common ^hool education and the use 
of the same standards, fewer dialectical peculiarities than the people 
of England. 

Whatever may be the correct answer to the question at the head of 
the last paragraph, it must be granted that there are certain local pe- 
culiarities which distinguish, 1. The people of New England. 2. The 
people of the Southern States. 3. Some of the Western States. 

The people of New England, especially those who live in the interior, 
have inherited marked peculiarities of pronunciation and phraseology, 
which distinguish them from the people of other parts of the country, 
though these peculiarities, constantly diminishing, are not as great as 
similar ones existing in some counties of the mother country. A dis- 
tinguished English scholar informed the writer that the peculiarities at- 
tributed to the people of New England were constantly met with in Suf- 
folk, where he was bred and bom. The drawling pronunciation of the 
Yankees has an equivalent in the '* Suffolk whine." / 

Is there an American-English dialect? What are iome of the pecoliaiities of 
langaage in the Eastern States? 
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The people of the Southern States have a more fall, and open, and 
melliflnons pronunciation than the pe(q>]e of New England, though they 
do not articulate the consonantal sounds so distinctly. 

The people of the West have great variety in their peculiar style of 
expression and in ^heir pronunciation, which is extensively similar to 
the districts from which they or their ancestors emigrated. 

For specimens, see English Grammar, § 96. 



CHAPTER VL 

CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE COMPOSITE. 

§ 59. In the history of the English language, we have 
seen that the principal elements which enter into its 
composition are, 

l.*Celtic words, fomid either in the older branch of 
the Gaelic or in the younger branch of the Cambrian* 

2. Latin words, introduced at different periods. 

3. Saxon words, of the Low-Germanic division of the 
Teutonic branch of the Gothic stock. These constitute 
the great body of the language. 

4. Danish wprds, of the Scandinavian branch of the 
Gk)thic. 

5. Norman words, a mixture of French and Scandi- 
navian. It is also enriched by contributions from the 
Greek and Hebrew, the French, the Italian, the Spanish, 
the German,' and other languages. 

Camden observes : *^ Whereas oar tongue is mixed, it is no disgrace. 
This theft of words is no less warranted hy the privilege of a prescrip- 
tion, ancient and universal, than was that of goods among the Lacedse- 
monians by an enacted law ; for so the Greel^ robbed ^le Hebrews, the 
Latines the Greeks (which fikhing Cicebo, with a large discourse, in 
his book De Oratore defendeth), and, in a manner, all Christian nations 
the Latine. The Italian is pleasant^ but without sinewes, as stall, fleet- 
ing water. The French delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce dar- 
ing to open her lippes for fear of marring her countenance. ' ,The Span- 
ish majesticaL, but fulsome, running too much on the o, terrible like the 
Divell in the plaj. The Dutch numlike, but withal very harsh j as one 

Wliat are some of the peculiarities of lan^age in the Southern States? in the 
Western States t What are the principal elements which enter into the composition 
of the English language ? Give Cami>bm*8 statement. 
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ready at every word to pioke a qnarrell. Now we, in borrowing from 
them, give the strength of the consonants to the Italian ; the full sound 
of words to the French; the^ variety of terminations to the Spanish; 
and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch ; and so, like bees, we 
gather the honey of their good properties, and leave the dregs to them- 
selves. And thus, when substantialnesse combineth with delightful- 
nesse, fullnesse with finenesse, seemlinesse with portlinesse, and cnr- 
rentnesse with staydnesse, how can the language which consistoth in 
all these sound other than f uU of all sweetnesse ?" — Camdbn*s HemcUnsy 
p. 88. 

COPIOUSNESS. 

§ 60. From its composite character, we are prepared to expect that 
it would be copious in its vocabulary and phrases. What Camden says 
of the Anglo-Saxon is more strikingly true of the English, enriched as 
it has been by contributions from the Norman, the Latin and Greek, 
and other languages. Indeed, there are large classes of words derived 
from the Norman or other languages, or from the classical languages, 
' which are, in conunon parlance, synon3rmous with words derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, so that a writer may have his choice whether to use 
the Bomanic or ^e GrOtMc elements. Thus it has happened that, from 
the composite character of the language as well as from its natural 
growth with the growth of knowledge, there are abundant matorials for 
every species of writing. 

~ THE NTOIBER OF ANGLO-SAXON WORDS. 

§ 61. Whether we take into view the number or the sorts of words, 
the Anglo-Saxon is less an element than the mother tongue of the £n- 
^ish. In the English language there are as many as twenty-three 
tiiiousand words of Anglo-Saxon origin. From an examination of pas- 
sages from the Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, Thomson, Addison, 
l^nser, Locke, Pope, Young, Gibbon, Johnson, it spears that in one 
thousand fbur hunc&ed and ninetv-two words in sentences taken from 
these authors, there are only two hundred not Saxon. Upon tiiis basis 
of calculation, it appears that fbur fifths of the words in actual use are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. See § 67. 

THE KIND OP ANGLO-SAXON WORDS. 

§ 62. The names of the greater part of the objects of nature; as, mm^ 
moon, stars, day, Ught, heat ; all those words whidi express vivi<Uy bodily 
action ; as, to «i^, to stand, to stagger; all those words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connections ; tai, father, mother, broth- 
er, sister, are Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, all those words which have been 
earliest nsed, and which are invested with the strongest associations ; 
most of those objects about which the practical reason is employed in 
common life ; nearly all our national proverbs ; a large proportion of 

What is said of its coploumiess ? Wliat is said of the number of Anglo-Saxon words 
in the language, and also of the comparative number in actual use 1 What is said 
of the kind of Anglo-Saxon words in use ? 
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the language of invective, humor, satire, and coOoqvial pleasantly, are 
Anglo-Sison. While onr most abstract and general terms are derived 
from the Latin, those which denote the special varieties of objects, qual- 
ities, and modes of action are deriyed &om the Anglo-Saxon. Tmis, 
color is Latin ; but white, black, green, are Anglo-Saxon. Crime is Lat- 
in ; but murder, theft, robbery, to He, are Anglo-Saxon. 

THE EXPBESSIYEKESS. 

§ 63. From the last statement we can understand why the Saxon ele- 
ment is so much more expressive than the Latin part of the lanffuage. 
" Well-being arises from well-doing," is Saxon. " Felicity attends vir- 
tue," is Latin. How inferior in force is the latter! In the Saxon 
phrase, the parts or roots, being significant to our eyes and eara, throw 
the whole meaning into the compounds and derivatives, while the Latin 
words of the same import, having their roots and elements in a foreign 
language, carry only a cold and conventional signification to an English 
ear. 

The word Gospel, in the Anglo-Saxon, was Godapd, that is, God's 
speech. The Saviour they caUed All-heal, that is, all health; the 
Scribes, boc-men, that is, book men ; the Judgment, dome-^ettk, the set- 
tling of doom. By dropping words like these for the Latin equivalents, 
the language has evidently lost in expressiveness, whatever gain there 
may have been in other respects. Some of them might be advantage- 
ously restored. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

§ 64. English Grammar is almost exclusively occupied with what is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. The few inflections that we have are all Anglo- 
Saxon. The English genitive, the general mode of forming the plural 
of nouns, and the terminations by which we express the comparative 
and superlative of adjectives, er and est, the inflections of the pronouns 
and of the verbs, and the most frequent terminations of our adverbs, fy, 
are all Anglo-Saxon ; so ave the anxifiaiy verbs. 

THE ENGLISH THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

§ 65. The time was when the Latin was the universal language of the 
civilized world, so far as any language can be said to have l^en uni- 
versal. From Rome, as a common centre, went forth the Christian re- 
ligion in the Latin language, which was read and written by all learned 
scholars. 

More recently, the French has had a stronger claim than any other 
to be considered the universal language. It was more generally spoken 
than any other in Europe. 

The English is a medium language, and is thus adapted to diffusion. 
In the Gothic family, it stands imSir&j between the Teutonic and the 
Scandinavian Inrahches, touching both, and, to some extent, reaching 

What is said of Engliah gnrnduur in its relation to the Anglo-Saxon part of our 
language f What is said oTthe Latin— the French— the Englidi, in respect to a nnl- 
vcnal laogoagef 
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into boih« A German or a Dane finds mnch in the English which ex- 
ists in his own language. It unites by certain bonds of consanguinity, 
as no other language does, the Romanic with the Gothic languages. 
An Italian or a Frenchman finds a large class of words in the English 
which exists in his own language, though the basis of the English is 
Gothic. Thus it is adapted to spread among the races that speak those 
languages, both in Europe and America. "What it has in common with 
those b[>rder languages, gives it power to replace what is peculiar to 
them, and dius to identify them with itself. Even now, the British 
empire, extending over a population of one hundred and fifty-six mill- 
ions in (Cerent parts of the globe, Hstens to that language as to a voice 
of power. The population. of our own country, douUing every twenty- 
five years, amounts to more than twenty-five millions. 

The Celtic language in the British Isles, namely, the Gaelic in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the Erse in Ireland, the Cambrian in Wales, is 
passing away, just as in Cornwall it has passed away. We may believe, 
too, tluit somewhere in the future, the French population of Canada, 
the Celts, the Spanish population of Mexico and Cuba, the Celts, will 
give place to the Anglo-Saxon race, or, rather, as in past times, be ab- 
sorbed in it, and become one with us in blood and language. We may 
believe that a like assimilation will take place between it and the other 
races which find a home in our country, are educated in our schools, 
and placed under the influence of our institutiotis. We may believe 
that, fixed in the standards of the national literature, the lanpiage of 
the Constitution will be familiar to the hundreds of millions in North 
America as their vernacular tongue ; and that Shakspeare and Milton 
will be read ages hence on the banks of the Connecticut and the Po- 
tomac, on the banks of the Columbia and the Sacramento. 



EXERCISES UNDER PART I. 

HISTORICAL ANALYSIS. 

§ 66. By Historical Analysis is meant that process 
by which each word in a sentence is referred to the par- 
ticular language from which it was historically derived. 
In order to do this, the fourth part of this work can be 
consulted, and also an etymological dictionary. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Happiness is like the statue of Isis, whose veil no mortal ever 
raised. — Landon. 

Statue and mortal are from the Latin; Isis from the Greek; all the 
other words are from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. High on a throne of roval state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormu3 or of Ind, 

What reasons haye you for the opinion that the English will he the universal Ian- 
guage? 
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Or where fhe gorgeous East, irlth richest hand. 
Showers on her Idngs barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. — Milton. 

StaU^ exalted, eminence, and merit, are from the Latin ; throne, richest, 
and royal, from the Norman French ; barbaric, Ormus, and Ind, from the 
Greek ; Satan, from the Hebrew ; the remainder from the Anglo-Saxon. 

3. fVom what langaages do the foUowing groups of words come? 

0. Cromlech, bard, pibroch, clan, bran, mop, button f 

b. Province, funeral, liberty, coUege, firmament, ruminate f 

c. Hand, thousand, jull, wealth, hills, valleys f 

d. Whitby, tarn, Oodale, Milthorp, hose t 

e. Conquest, castle, venison, pork, yeasts, beauty, mountains P 

f. Idol, qfiscopacy, diamond, magic, melodv, monarch t 

g. Ennui, savant, carte-bl(mche,/a^ade, eclat, depot T 

K Cortes, embargo, Don? i. Adctgio, allegro, macaronis 
j. Czar, ukase T k. Pagoda, bazar t L Amber, canq)horf 
m, Shaster,Vedaf n. Chop, hong T o. Gnu, kobat 
p. Bamboo, gong t q. Tattoo, tabu f r. Cariboo, racoon t 
Analyze the following sentences : 

4. He is well versed in the principles or rudiments of the language, 
and is principally indebted for this to his erudite preceptor. 

5. I was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields till the 
night fell insensibly upon me. I at first amused myself with all the 
richness and variety of colors which appeared in the western parts of 
the heavens. — ^Addison. 

6. The beauties of her person and grfices of her air combined to make 
her the most amiable of women, and the charms of her address and 
conversation aided the impression which her lovely figure made on the 
hearts of all beholders. — ^Hume. 

7. In the second century of the Christian era, the empire of Bome 
comprehended the fairest part of the earth and the most civilized por- 
tion of mankind. — Gibbon. 

SYNTHESIS. 

1. Compose a sentence consisting af words derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

2. Compose a sentence consisting of words derived from the Anglo- 
Norman words. 

8. Compose a sentence in which there shall be at least one word de- 
rived from the Celtic. 

4. Compose a sentence in which there shall be at least one word de- 
rived from the Danish. 

5. Compose a sentence in which there shall be at least one word de- 
rived from the Spanish ; and another in which there shall be at least 
one word derived from the Italian ; and another in which there shall 
be at least one word derived from the Chinese ; and so on of the other 
languages. 
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PAKT IL 

PEOmmC ELEMENTS m THE ENGLISH LAJETGUAGE. 



CHAPTER L 

SEPABATE PHONETIC ELEMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

§ 67. Phonology, firom the QreekphonCj sotmdj and 
loffosj doctrine^ is, in the widest sense, the doctrine or 
science of sounds. In a limited and proper sense, it is 
the doctrine or science of the sounds uttered by the hu- 
man voice in speech. The phonology of the En^ish 
language, Ihen, is the doctrine of the sounds in the 
spoxen language. 

The Phonetic ELEioajTS of the English language 
are those elementary sounds in the spoken language 
which it is the province of phonology to exhibit, both 
separately and in combination. 

ORGANS OP production. 

§ 68. The sounds which constitute lanmiage are form- 
ed by air issuing from the lungs, modified in its passage 
through the throat and mouth by the organs of speecm, 
at the will of Ihe speaker. 

The tones of the hmnan TOice are prodaced bv two membranes caUed 
the Tocal ligaments. These are set in motion dy a stream of air gush- 
ing from the longs. The windpipe is contracted near the mouth by a 
projecting mass of mnscles ealled the glottis. The edges Gi the glottis 
are memlntines, and form the vocal lieaments. Ordin^y, these mem- 
branons edges are inclined from each other, and, consequently, no vi- 
brations take place during the passage of the breath ; but, by the aid of 
certain mnscles, we can place them parallel to each other, when they 

What is the definition of the tenn Phonology in general, and in its applioation to 
the ^^g**"** langoage f What are the phonetic elementi of the EngUah laagoage ? 
How axe the eonnd* trhioh oonititate langoage formed, and by trhat organs ? 
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immediately vibrate and ptoduce a tone. With the aid of other mus- 
cles we can increase their tension, and thereby the sharpness of the 
tone ; and by driving the air more forcibly from the lungs, we may in- 
crease its loudness. The tone thus formed is modified by the cavities 
of the throat, nose, and mouth. These modifications form the first ele- 
ments of articulate language. They are produced, not by the lungs or 
the windpipe, but by the glottis^ the patate, the tongue^ the teeth, the 
Ups, which are called the Obgans of Speech. As the tongue is the 
principal organ in changing the cavities which modify the tone, it has 
given its name to speech, both in the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin, and 
many other languages. 

CLASSIFICATION OP THE PHONETIC ELEMENTS. 

§ 69. In the spoken language, the phonetic elements 
are divided into two classes: I. VocAUC or Vowel 
Sounds. IL Consonantal or Consonant Sounds. 

VOCALIC OB VOWEL SOUNDS. 

§ 70. Vocalic Sounds are those which can be form- 
ed without bringing any'parts of the mouth into contact 
to interrupt the stream of air fix>m the lungs. 

Thus the sound of a or o can be pronounced with the mouth paitiallj 
open, and the breath in one continuous current. The word vowel is 
from the Latin word vocalis, vocal, through the French voyeUe. It 
means what can be sounded or form voice by itself. Some ambiguity 
is connected with the use of the word, inasmuch as it not only denotes 
a sound, but also the letter which represents the sound. In this chap- 
ter it is used to denote the sound, and not the letter. 

CONSONANTAL OR CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

§ 71. Consonantal Sounds are those which can not 
be formed without bringing the parts of the mouth into 
contact. 

Thus the sound indicated by the letter^ can not be produced with- 
out bringing the lips into contact. So the sound indicated by / can not 
be pronounced without bringing the tongue and the roof of the moudi 
near the teeth into contact 

Though the consonantal sounds can be isolated, that is, separated 
from the vocalic, yet in practice they are joined to vocalic sounds and 
pronounced with them. For this reason, this class of sounds can be 

Which is the principal organ of speech, and to what has its name heen applied? 
Into what two classes are the phonetic elements divided? Gire the distinctiTe 
characteristics of Tocalic sounda Upon what does the peculiar character of the dif- 
ferent vowel sounds depend? Give the distlnotive charaoteristio of oonaonantal 
sounds, and state why thej are so called. 
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properly called consonants, flroni the Latin words cotif with, sorumSf 
sonnding. 

The particnlar consonantal sonnd that is produced hj interrupting 
the stream of air which ^ws out in the production of a Yowel soun^ 
depends upon what parts of the mquth are hron^t into contact. 

ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 

§ 72. An Articulate Sound, from artundiiSj a Latin 
word far joint, is properly one which is preceded or fol- 
lowed by the closing of the organs of speech, or bringing 
some parts of the mouth in contact. A consonant alone 
is, in the strict sense, an articulation, or an articulate 
sound ; but, in use, the term is frequently extended to 
vowel sounds. Vowel sounds are produced by the low- 
er organs of speech, and consonantal sounds by the up- . 
per. Brute animals utter vowd sounds ; man only can 
utter consonantal sounds. 



ANALYSIS OP SYLLABIC SOUNDS. 
§ 73. In the analytical examination of words and sjHahles for the 
purpose of discovering the elementary sounds of which they are com- 
posed, we must withdraw our attention from the letters, and fix it upon 
the sounds themselves. In the common pronunciation of words and 
syllables, the consonantal sound is not uttered without the vowel sound 
wiUi which it is connected. But in our analytical examination, we 
can utter it or partly utter it without the vowel. We can in this way 
separate an elementiuy consonantal sound from its associated vowel 
sound, so far, at least, as to discover its nature. ThuB, in analyzing 
Ae sounds in the combinations indicated by ro, h, do, po, we can iso- 
late the sounds indicated by r, ^ c2, p, and pronounce them as if writ- 
ten r-o, /-o, d-o, p-o. In the case of d there is an imperfect sound, in 
which there is a slight vocality. In the case of ^ &ere is but little 
more than an effort at a sound. 

SURDS AND SONANTS. 

§ 74. If the vocal ligaments be so inclined to each other as not to 
vilMrate, the emission of breath from the lungs produces merely a whis- 
per. This whisper may be modified in like manner as the voice by 
similar arrangements of the organs. Every vocal sound has its corre- 
i^ndent whisper sound. 

If you take the sounds ofp,/, t, k, s, th in tUn, sh in skine, and iso- 

To what dafls of Bonnda ii thejrord articulate 9trie^ applicable, and to what 
■oimdfl is it AIM in use ap] " "" •• - - * . ._._., , 

of which words and vyl 
plain the meaning of tl 
are severally applied. 
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late them from their vowels, aad pronoance them, the sound is that of 
a whisper. 

K yon treat the somids of 6, v, d^ g, Zy th ia. tkhe, z in osure, in the 
same way, the sound is no whisper, but one at the natural tone of the 
voice. The first class are called Subds, the second class Sonants. 
Instead of these, the terms sharp and faJt have been used, or aspiraie 
and vocal, and are their equivalents. 

CONTINUOUS AND EXPLOSIVE SOUNDS. 

§ 75. A part of the consonant sounds are ooNnNuous, and a part 
are bxplosivb. K you isolate the sounds of /», bft,d,kf and g surd, 
you have no power to prolong the sounds or of resting on them. They 
escape with the breath at once. It is not so with the sounds ofy| v, «a, 
Zy zh, 8y ly m, n, r, ng. Here the breath is transmitted bv degrees, and 
the sounds can be prolonged. The first class are explosive, die second 
continuous. See Lathak*s English Langmge, <md Introduction to 
Walker's Dictionary. 

§ 76. TABLE OF THET PHONETIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

YOWBL SOUNDS. 

1. That of a in faOm, 7. That of < \n1U. 

2. « a *♦ /a«. 8. ♦* »♦ naU, 
8. *' a " fate, 9. ♦♦ o '' twU 
4. " a^'faXL 10. •* u'^ buXL 
& '' e '' mete. 11. *' oo*^ pooL 
6L " e " met. 12. *' u " 6iit 

YOWBJj OB CONSONANT SOUNDS. 
18. That of 10 fai weL 14 That of yia yet, 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

1& That of A in hott an aapixato or timple braati^ng. 
18. *^ ng ** king, a nasal oonsonant aoond. 

17. ** m ** man, a liquid naaal consonant sound. 

18. ** n " noty ** " " *» 
It. ** I ** Ie£» a liquid consonant sound. 

W. " r ** run, " ♦♦ " 

COGNATE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

SI. That of p in pat, \ surd. 29. That of ib in Un, \ surd. 

22. " 6 " fcot, f sonant 8a " jr " pim, f sonant 

23. " /".Am. Isurd, 81. « X « in, Wunl. 
24 *' « " «m. /sonant 82. - v 
26. *• t& " thin, \ surd. 8SL 
26. ** th ** thine, f sonant 84 
2T. '♦ e " «n, \ surd. 
28. " d ''din, /sonant 

COMFOUND VOWEL SOUNDS. 

86. That of < in .^n& 37. That of ou hi Aotfi& 

88. ** tt »• rude, 88. " oi " ' 



z '* zed, f sonant 
eh** «JUne,\surd. 
z " azure,) sonant 



Explain the meaning of the terms Continuous and Explosive, and mention the 
sounds to which they are usually applied. Give the headings of each division in 
the table. Oive the phonetto elements under each heading. 
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C0MP0I7in> CONBONAITF SOUNDS. 
80. That of eft in ehestj sard. 4a. That of ^ in jeO^ sonant 

COGNATE CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

§ 77. From the twenty-first to the thirty-fourth inclusive, tlie conso- 
nant sounds allied in pronunciation, or cognate, are arranged in pairs. 
. In each pair, the sound of the even number has Yocalify, being produced 
by the Toice, and the sound of the odd number has only an aspiration, 
or a whisper, beiiSg produced by the breath. Thus, if the sound of /> in 
the first pair be isolated from its vowel, it will be only that of a whis- 
per ; but if the allied sound of b be uttered, it will be not a whisper, but 
the natural tone of the voice. 

As already mentioned, the sounds in the series/) are indicated by the 
terms turd, cupirate, or sharp ; and the sounds in the series b axe indi- 
cated by the terms sonant, vocal, or flat. 

The Tahitians confound the cognate elements represented by U and t, 
and also those represented by b and p. 

THE SUMMATION OP SURD AND SONANT ELEMENTS. 

§ 78. The Yowel sounds, the Nasal sounds, and the Liquid sounds, 
are sonant ; one half of the remaining sounds are sonant, and the other 
half and the sound of the letter k are surd. See § 76. 

THE SUMMATION OP EXPLOSIVE AND CONTINUOUS ELE- 
MENTS. 
§ 79. The Vowel sounds, Jhe Nasal sounds, the Liquid sounds, the 
sounds of/, M, «, «A, «, «A, of Hi in thin, of th in thine, are continuous. 
The sounds of 6, oip, t, d, k, g, and h^ are explosive. 

CLASSIFICATION OP THE ELEMENTARY CONSONANTAL 

SOUNDS ACCORDING TO THEIR ORGANIC FORMATION. 

§ 80. I. Labials, that oip, b,f, v. 11. Dentals, that off, d, s, z, thy 
sh, that ofz in azur^, HL Gutturals, that of k, ^, I, r. These.are also 
called palatals. IV. Nasals, in, n, ng. The labial sound ofb, the den- 
tal of <^ the guttural of g, have a nasal quality. The sounds indicated 
hyt,th,d, and n, have also been called cerebrals, as they seem to pro- 
ceed ftom the head. The sound of m is labial as well as nasal. 

COMPOUND SOUNDS. 

§ 81. I. Compound Sounds, farmed by means of two 
vowel Sounds, are called Diphthongs ; as that of ou in 
houQGj oi in voice, u in mt^se, i in pine. 

Give the ■ommation of the sard and sonant elementa. Give the Bummation of 
the exj^MAvB and oontinuoUfl elemoita Give the daasifieation of the elementary 
eonaonant aonnda aeoording to their orK^nic produotion. Give the thzee claaBes of 
oempoond aomnda 
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1. The nature of the compound ou is disguised by the ^Uins. It 
consists of the sounds of a in father, and of oo, or of the w in wiUf rap- 
idly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the compound oi is the sound of o modified, plus the 
sound of ^ modified. 

3. The sound of u in muse, and of ei& in vew^ is that of % in pit and 
of 00, or of w in wiJL 

4. The sound of % in jAne, like that of u in rmuey is disguised by the 
spelling. As it is represented by means of the letter t, the erroneous * 
notion prevails of its being a simple single elementary sound ; and also 
of its being the sound of i in pit, lengthened in the pronunciation. The 
real elements of the sound in question are generally considered to be 
the a iixfat and the v in yet, rapidly pronounced. The word diphthong 
is from the Greek dts, double, and phthong-gos, a voice. It is immedi- 
ately related to the spoken language, not the written. 

Some of the vOwel sounds do not readily combine, as those of e and a 
in beat. Only one of the elements is sounded. When two vowel let- 
ters are thus brought together in a written word, and the sounds which 
they represent will not coalesce, they are called a Digiuph. 

II. Compound Sonnds formed by means of three vow- 
el sounds are called Teiphthongs ; as in hUoy. 

When three vowel letters are brought together in a 
syllable, and the sounds which they represent will not 
coalesce, they are called a Trigraph. 

IIL Compound Consonant sounds are represented by 
ch in chest, and^' in jest. Ch is=^-|-«A/ j is^d+sA. 
These are compound Sibilants, that of cA being surd, 
and that o(j being sonant 

phonetic elements not in some otheb languages. 

§ 82. The English has phonetic elements not found in some other 
languages. Thus, that of th, as in thine, and th, as in thin, are not found 
in the French and the Grerman ; and those of/, v, and of sh, are not 
found in the Javanese. The sound of / is wanting in the Zend, and 
that of r is not in the Chinese. These are only specimens. 

DIFFERENCE OP QUALITY IN THE SAME ELEMENT. 
§ 88. The same elementary sound, aa exhibited by two indiyiduals 
belonging to different nations, may differ from itself in quality, just as 
the same musical note differs from itself when produced by a flute and 
a riolin. Both the identity and the diversity are perceived at once. 
This diversity, if it does not proceed firom a difference of physiological 
structure, such as obtains between the different races of men, is to be 
accounted for by the early training of the organs, which in time become 
rigid, and lose the imitative power for fixed habits. 

Ennmerate certain phonetic elements found in the £ngU8h, ^ut not found in ■ome 
other laogaages. Explain what is meant by difference of quality in the same etoment. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PHONETIC ELEMENTS IN COMBINATION. 



PRONOUNCEABLE COMBINATIONS. 

§ 84. 1. The Vowel elements in combination with one 
another, whether they coalesce, as in diphthongs, or con- 
tinne separate, are easily pronounced, as oi in voices ia 
in Indian. 

2. The Vowel elements, in combination with the con- 
sonantal elements, either simple or compound, are easily 
pronounced, as AtlaSy Chester, 

3. The Consonantal elements, in combination with 
one another, are some of them pronounced easily, some 
with diffictdty, while some of them can not be pro- 
nounced at alL Thus the sound of r blends easily in 
the pronunciation with any other consonantal element 
which precedes it, as in bra^ tra. But the sound of t 
does not easily blend with that of c in the Vf or A. facts, 
but requires an effort of the organs. And the sound of 
d can not be made to blend with that of ^ in the com- 
bination ajpd See § 86. 

UNPRONOUNCEABLE COMBINATIONS. 

§ 85. Two consonantal elements, the one marked SURD 
in the table, the other sonant, can not be pronounced in 
the same syllable. See Table of Elementary Sounds, 
§ 76. 

Thus» if you attempt to pronounce the combination 
sofd, in which there is a 5wm and a sonant, you will find 

Whet (daiMB of phonetie elements are prononncesble in combination? What ia 
■aid of the pronunciation of the consonantal sounds in combination? Give three 
eonsonantal combinations vhich illustrate the answer to the last question. What is 
said of a sord and of a sonant element in combination ? What is the reason that a 
inrd and a sonant can not be prononnoed in oombinatton? 
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it impossible. The same will be true of any like com- 
bination. The organs are thrown into a condition bj 
pronouncing the one element which will not allow them 
immediately to pronounce the other. 

A CHANGE OP ELEMENTS IN PEONUNCIATION. 

§ 86. In attempting to pronounce, in one syllable, a surd and a so- 
nant, either the surd mil become a sonant, or the sonant will become a 
surd. Thus, in the pronunciation of sqfd, the sound of/ will become 
that of V, or the sound of d will become that of t, and the word will be- 
come either sovd or sq/L In the same manner, the combination indi- 
cated by the letters sobs must be pronounced as if spelled either sobz or 
sops. So in the following list : 

oef beoomw aither flUV oroixL (qkI beeonMf either opt oraibd, 

abth " " t^ " abdh, asd ^' '' ast ** azd. 

agt ^'' " a« " agd. ashd *• " cuikt *• azM. 

ag$ *^ " <a» '' €fgz. asg *^ ** ask '< asg. 

THE IMPORTANCE OP THE FACT JUST STATED. 

§ 87. " There is no fact that requires to be more familiarly known than 
tills. There are at least three formations in the English language where 
its influence is most importimt. These are, (a) the posses8i?e forms in 
-8 ; (b) the plurals ia-s; (c) the preterits in -a and -t. 

" Neither are there many facts in language more disguised than this 
is in English. The s in the word stags is sharp ; the g in tiie word staffs 
is flat Notwithstanding this, the combination ags exists. It exists, 
however, in the spelling only. In speaking, the s is sounded as z, and 
the word stags is pronounced stagz. Again, in words like tossed, pluck- 
ed, looked, the e is omitted in pronunciation. Hence the words become 
tossed, plucked, look*df that is, the flat d comes in contact with the sharp 
k and s. Now the combination exists in the spelling only, since the 
preterits otpbtck, look, and toss are, in speech, pronounced pluckt, lookt, 
tosst, 

"The reason for the difierenee between the spelling and the pronunci- 
ation is as follows : For the possessive case singular, for the nominative 
plural, and fwr the preterit tense of verbs, the forms in Anglo-Saxon 
were fuller than they are in the present English. The possessive sin- 
gular ended not in -s only, but in -es, and the nominative plural in -as. 
Similarly, the preterit of the rerbs ended either in -od or -ed, not -d 
only; e. g., worcks=of a word (word's), fiodes^oi a flood (Jiood*s% 
landes=ofA land {kauTs), thinges =of a thing (or thing*s), endas^etuTs, 
and so on throughout the language. In this case, the vowel separated 
the two consonants, and kept them fh>m coming together. As long as 
this vowel kept its place, the consonants remained unchanged, their dif- 
ferent degrees of sharpness and flatness being a matter of indifference. 
When the vowel, however, was dropped, the consonants came in con- 

Wbat is said of a ehange of elements in prontmciation ? Oire some lllostratloiis : 
what does avt become? Ae. In what three classes of words is the fact skated In the 
section respecting a change of elements of Impovtasee in its inflnenee f 
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tact This reduced a change on one side or the other to a matter of 
necessity. Liquid and vowel sounds, though vocal or flat, will combine 
with aspirated or sharp consonant sounds. If this were not the case, 
the combinations ap, at, a^, art, would be unpronounceable. The law 
exhibited above may be called the Law of Accommodation. Combina- 
tions like bt, kd^ <&c., may be called Incompatible Combinations.** — Pbo- 
VE880B TiATHAM*fl EngUsh Grammar^ p. 29. 

THE ACCUMULATION OF CONSONANTAL ELEMENTS. 

§ 88. Combinations are also unpronounceable from 
the accumulation of consonantal elements. This is evi- 
dent from the nature of these elements. It is only say- 
ing that there is a limitation to the number of conso- 
nantal elements whidi can be brought together in one 
syllable. 

The consonantal elements have the power of blending with each other 
in the same syllable in very different degrees. The elements represent- 
ed by / and r have this power of blending with others in a very eminent 
degree. The element represented by « is distinguished among the surds 
for its power of blending with the other consonantal elements. The 
word restraints affords an instance, it is said, of as great a number of 
consonantal elements pronounceable in the same syllable as can be 
found in the language. Perhaps the possible number may be somewhat 
greater. 

COMBINATIONS NOT IN THE LANGUAGE. 

S 89. The English, like every other language, has its 
characteristic combinations. It has but few Nasal sounds 
in comparison with the French ; but few Guttural sounds 
in comparison with the Hebrew ; but few Rough-breath- 
ing or true aspirates in comparison with the Greek, and 
those mostly confined to compound words like off-hand^ 
roithhold^ Icnife-TuvnMe ; but few Reduplications of sound, 
and those confined to compound words like aoulle^s^ hooh- 
ease. 

In the Greek there are combinations of the elements 
indicated "hjphth^ as in (fSiaig. In the Armenian there 
are syllables like etsges ; in the CJhoctaw, like yvmmak ; 
in the Welsh, like yspryd; in the Gaelic, like dhaiik; 

What is said of an aocamulation of conBonanta ? What oonaonantol elements haye 
eminently the power of blending with others? What is ssid of the Enc^irii in Qom- 
pariaon with other languages in respeet to oomblnations * 
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in the Erse, like ndcanadh f in the Icelandic, like njala ; 
in Wendish, like szvetlosztL 

Combinations like these aie altogether undesirable, it 
would seem, in any language ; at least, we can felicitate 
ourselres that they are not found in tiie English lan- 
guage. 



CHAPTER m. 

COMBINATIONS IN SYLLABLES. 

§ 90. Certain combinations of the phonetic elements 
form Syllables. A syllable, in the spoken language, 
is one or more elementary sounds pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or a 
part of a word, 

A syllable, in the written language, is a letter, or a 
combination of letters, which represent a syllable in the 
spoken language, as, an, wi^-dcm. 

In the word man there are three elementary sounds, constitntiDg one 
syllable in the spoken language. These three sounds are represented 
by the three letters vtl, a,n, wMch together constitute one syllable in the 
written language. The wcHrd syUabh is from the Greek words syn^ witTi^ 
and labem, to take. 

Every syllable in the spoken language contains at least one vocal ele- 
ment, ^is element is either a vowel or a liquid ; as, Pat,, prism, pro- 
nounced priz-m, in two syllables. » 

Every syllable in the written language has at least one vowel, but this 
is not always sounded in pronunciation ; as, in the last sylli^les of ta- 
bl£, rea-son, e-vtl, nev-er. 

names op woeds fbom theie division into syllables. 
§ 91. Words consisting of single syllables are called 
monosyllables, from the Greek word monosy alone ; as, 
many he. Words consisting of two syllables are called 
dissyUahles^ from the Greek word disy twice ; as, o-v^r, 
un-der. Words consisting of three syllables are called 

Are difficult combinations, like those found in some languages, desirable ? What 
is a syllable in the spoken iMiguage? What is a syllable in the written language ? 
Give an example of each. What is an essential part of a syllable in the spoken lan- 
guage ? What is an essential part of a syllable in the written language ? Give the 
names of the diflBarent dasses of words trma their division Into 9yVMe§, 
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trisyllables, from the Greek word trisy thrice; as, die-a- 
ble^fa-ther-less. Words consisting of more than three 
syllables are cskHed j)olysyllable8y from Jhe Greek word 
politSiinany; blSj jfer-men-ta-tion. 

PiONCIPLES OP DIVISION. 

§ 92. The first principle for dividing words into syl- 
lables is etymologicaL A word made up of two words 
is naturally so divided as to keep the simple words sep- 
arate in tiie pronunciation ; as, cut-water, tumnspit, 
break-fast. So, also, a word formed by the addition of 
a grammatical suffix to tlie pi:imitive is naturally so di- 
vided as to separate the suffix in the pronunciation ; as, 
caU-inff, love-ty, Aunt-er. This principle is very exten- 
sive in its application. 

2. The second principle is phoneticaL Ease of pro- 
nunciation or melody of sound often determines the di- 
vision of a word, in accordance with the phonology of the 
language. (See § 95.) In the application of these prin- 
ciples, certain general rules of syllabication have been 
laid down, which are subject' to many exceptions. 

BULES OF SYLLABICATION. 

§ 93. 1. Compound words must be diyided into the words which com> * 
pose them ; as, Over-power, foot-man, con-template, 

2. Grammatical terminations are generally separated from the prim- 
itive word; as, Teach-er, teach-est, vain-bf. 

3. Two vowel elements coming together, and not forming a di^^thong, 
are divided into separate syllables ; as, Li-on, cm-el, de-ist, 

4. In dissyllables, a single consonantal element between two vowel 
elements is joined to the l^ter ; as, Porper, Corto, roses. To this rule 
there are many exceptions ; as, Ep-ic, pref-ace, up-on, ■ 

5. Two consonantal elements pronounceable in combination between 
two vowels mnst not be separated if the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is long ; as, Fa-bk, sti-fle. But when they are unpronounceable in com- 
bination, they must be divided ; as, Ut-most, un-der, insect, 

6. In trisyllables, a single consonantal element between the penult 
and the antepenult (the last syllable but one and the last syllable but 
two) goes to the antepenult when accented ; as, Mem-o-ry, sep-or-rate. 

The etymological principle is of very extensive application, and yet, 

What are Uie principlef upon which words are divided into syllables? How are 
oomponnd words and grammaticid terminations treated in syllabicatioa ? What is 
said of the etymological principle in its application? 
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in. settling the comparatiTe T^ue of the two principles in particolar 
casbs, the phonetic principle prevails over it ; as, Orthog-raphy, epiph- 
any, ivri-ter, pref-ace, instead of Orthography, epi-pharty, writ-er, pre^face. 
The objects aimed at in syllabication : 

1. To enable the learner to discover the sounds of the words they are 
unacquainted with ; or, 

2. To show the etymology of the words ; or, 

3. To exhibit the exact pronunciation of them. 

The majcer of a spelling-book has the first object in view, an etymol- 
ogist the second, an orthoepist the third, as in the preceding rules. 

COMBINATIONS IN WORDS. 

§ 94. A word in the spoken language is a syllable, or 
a combination of syllables, uttered by the human voice, 
expressing an idea,' or the relation of an idea. A word 
in the written language is the letter, or the combination 
of letters which represent these sounds in the spoken 
language ; as, a, ^r^, under. 

Words are divided by grammarians into PBiMinvB 
and deeivatiVe, simple and compound. 

A primitive "Word is one which is not traceable to any 
other word in the language for its origin ; as, Zove, 
strong. 

A derivative word is one which is traceable to some 
other word in the language for its origin ; as, IJovely, 
stronger. 

A simjfle word is one which is not made up of other 
words ; as, Oood^ wiser, York. ; 

A compound word is one which is made up of other 
words ; as, Ooodr^man, wise-acre, Yorkshire. 

THE MONOSTLLABK) CHARACTER. 

§ 95. The English language is eminently Monostllabic, as may be 
seen by a comparison wiSi ^e Latin of terms in common use. 



Head, Caput JSye, Ocolns. 

Hair. Cxinis. JAp, Labrom. 

Tonaue, Lingua. Hand, Manus 

Sccup, Bericnminm. Sight, Vlnu. 

What are the sereral objeeto aimed at in vjilabloatioaf Wliat it a -mwd in Che 
spoken language ? in the written language ? Into what classes are words divided ? 
what is a primitive word? a derivative word? a sinuple word? a eompoond word? 
Giveaspedmenofeadu What la the ohataeter d the EngUah language in respaet 
to syUahleaf 
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Here we haye fifteen, syllabled in Latin to express what is expressed in 
English by eight. « 

The same monosjllalnc priDciple is carried out in the construction of 
oar verbs ; as, to see, to hear, to taste, to tottch, to vmOc, to run, to kcp. 
Fire is said to bum, to glow, to scorch. Water is said to flow, to glide, to 
rush, to foam. In the sky we have the sun, moon, and stars. The earth 
yields ^OM, com, trees, wheat. Our ordinary food is bread, flesh, flsh. 
Our fuel is toooti, coal. To mown, to sigh, to weep, to laugh, express flec- 
tions of the mind. These, and words like these, form the staple of the 
English language. 

In contrast to this, we have the two following polysyllabic words from 
the language of the Massachusetts Indians : Noowantammoonkanunon- 
iia8b=ourioves ; Kummogkodonattoottummooetiteaongannunnonash= 
otir question,. 



CHAPTIEJI IV. 

ACCENT. 



CLASSICAL ACCENT. 

S 96. Accent, from the Latin ad, and canOy to sing 
{accentit^y in the Classic sense, has reference to certain 
inflections of the voice, like musical notes, which distin- 
guish certain syllables of a word, called the acute accent, 
the grave, and the circumflex. It signified ^ musical 
modulation of the voice* 

The precise manner in which these distinctions were made hy the 
voice in the Greek language it is impossible for us to know, now that it 
has ceased to be a living language. We still, however, see the visible 
marks on the page, and we know that the acute accent (') can stand 
only on one of the last three syllables of a word ; the circumflex ( ' ) on 
one of the last two ; the grave ( ^ ) only on the last. 

ENGLISH ACCENT. 

§ 97. Accent, in the English sense, is a particular 
stress or ictus of voice upon certain syllables of words, 
which distinguishes them from others. In the word ty- 
rant there is a stress on the first syllable. In the word 
pTresume there is a stress on the second syllable. This 

How many syllables are there severally in the two Indian words? What is clas- 
rieal accent, and what is the derivation of the word accent ? Mention the three differ- 
ent kinds of accent, and in what places in a word they are severally employed ? What 
is English accent? 
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stress is called Accent^ T^hich is sometimes express- 
ed by a mark (''); in which case the word is said to 
be accented, that is, to have the accent signified by 
writing. 

1« Words accented on the last syllable : Brigade', pretense/ harpo<m\ 
Words accented on the last syllable bnt one, or the penult : An'chor^ 
has'ten, farther. Words accented on the last syllable but two, or the 
antepenult : Beg'ttlar, anflidote^/or'iify. Words accented on the last 
syllable bnt three : Beg^ulaHng, ah'solutetyj inev'itabk, 

2. Some words have a secondary accent ; as, Cca^'cajim^ vi'^qHn^ pri^'- 
vateer'. 

Guest, in his History of English Khythms, has proved that accent, iif 
English, consists in stress, and not in acuteness, by two arguments : 
" 1. When a sentence is whispered, and musical tone is thus excluded, 
the difierence between the accented and the unaccented syllables is still 
perceptible. 2. In the common pronunciation of the Lowland Scotch, 
the syllable on which the greater stress is laid is pronounced with a grave 
accent." 

EXILES FOR ENGLISH ACCENT. 

§ 98. The rules for accent are general, and subject to many excep- 
tions. 

1. In words from the Anglo-Saxon, the accent is generally on the 
root ; as, Love, hve'ly ; hve'Kness, This is called the ^eftco/ accent. 

2. In words from the Classical languages, the accent is sometimes 
laid on the termination ; as, BqHxrtee% ^les'que. This is called the 
Terminational accent. 

3. Many words are accented to distinguish them from others which 
are spelled like them, as in the following instances : At' tribute, tocatrih'^ 
ute ; the month Au^gust, an august' person ; a com'pact, co7npact% close ; 
to conyure (magically), to conjure', enjoin; des'ert, wilderness, desert', 
merit ; min'ute, sixty seconds, minute', small ; svfpine, part of speech, su- 
pine', careless. This is called the Distinctive accent. 

Accent is to syllables what emphasis is to words ; it distinguishes one 
from others, and brings it forward to observation. 

ACCENT ON MONOSYLLABLES* 

§ 99. Monosyllables standing alone have no accent. In sentences 
they sometimes take the accent, and sometimes do not take it, accord- 
ing to their accidental importance ; as in the following line : ** Far' as 
the. solar walk' or milk'y wa'y." Some of the particles are not ac^ent-^ 
ed except when under emphasis. For the meaning of the word parti- 
cle, see § 000. 

Give examples of words accented on different syllables. Have any irords more 
than one accent? What are Gurst^b arguments to prove that English accent con- 
sists in stress and not in acuteness ? Give an example of a word having a secondary 
accent What is said of accent on moaosyllables ? 
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ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

§ 100. Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them accented, 
generally the first ; as, Fol'low, ho'ly, pa'per, Amerij/arewell, and some 
others, are pronounced with two accents. 

1 . Dissyllables formed by affixing a termination have the former syl- 
lable commonly accented ; as. Childish, king'cbym, 

2. Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical word 
have commonly the accent <m the latter ; as. To beseem', to retain', 

3. DissyllaUes which are used either as nouns or verbs commonly 
have the accent, when used as nouns, on the former syllable, and when 
used as verbs, on the latter; as, A ce'ment, to cement'; a con'tract, to con- 
tract. To this there are many exceptions. 

4. Dissyllables that have two bowels which are separated in the pro- 
nunciation have always the accent on the first ; as, Li'on, ri'ot ; except 
create', 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

§ 101. 1. Trisyllables formed by adding a termination or prefixing a 
syllable retain the accent on the radical word ; as, Ten'demessy bespat'ter. 

2. Large classes of words of three syllables have the accent on the 
first ; as, Ooun'tehancej en'tity, leg'ible, hcd>'itude. 

3. Trisyllables ending in -atory or which have in the middle syllable 
a cUphthong, or a vowel before two consonants, accent the middle sylla- 
ble ; as, Specta'tor, endeav'or, domes'tic; except Or'otor, sea'ator, bar'ra- 
ioTy leg'ator, • 

4. Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable are com- 
monly French ; as, Hepartee', moffozme', 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

§ 102. Polysyllables generally follow the accent oi the words from 
which they are derived ; as, Ar'rogaHng, from ar'rogate ; incon'tinently, 
from con'tinent. As a general rule, polysyllables accent the antepenult ; 
as, Extrao'agantypartic'uiar^ notori'ety, 

THE EFFECT OF EMPHASIS UPON ACCENT. 

§ 103. The distinction between emphasis and accent is this : A stress 
upon a word in a sentence, by which it is distinguished from the other 
words, is emphasis, A stress upon a syllable of a word, by which it is 
distinguished from the other syllables, is accent. Emphasis sometimes 
changes the place of accent in a word. Thus the accent of unsociable, 
intolerable, increase, decrease, falls regularly on the syllables so, tol, in, de. 
But when we say, " S(>me men are sociable, others unsocicUile f some 
men are tolerable, others intolerable; he must increase, I must decrease," 
we throw the accent upon tin, «n, cfe, the particles on which the contrast 
depends. 

Give the rules for the accent on dissyllahles. Give the roles for the accent on tri- 
sjllables and pol7S7llat>le8. What is the effect of emphasis on the place of accent ? 
Give an example of a word whose accent is changed by emphasis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUANTITY. 



CLASSIC OR SYLLABIC QUANTITY. 

§ 104. Quantity, in the Classic sense, has reference 
to the length of Syllables, measured by the length of 
time taken np in prononncing them. In measuring the 
quantity of syllables, the vowel must be considered along 
with the consonants that follow it. Accordingly, in 
Latin and Gre^ a vowel before two consonants is long 
by position, as it is called. Measured by this rule, the 
English ajlLableB mend and mends would be considered 
long. A long syllable requires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it. , 

ENGLISH OR VOWEL QUANTTTT. 

§ 105. Quantity, in the English sense, has reference 

to the length of Vowels, measured by the time taken up 

in pronouncing them. 

By comparing the soimd of the vowel in each word in the column hc- 
low, at the left hand, with the sound of the vowel in the word opposite, 
in the column at the right, as, for instance, the sound of a in fate with 
the sound of a in/o^, it will he seen that the first in each case is pro- 
nounced more slowly than the second. The first, therefore, in each 
couplet, as the utterance of it occupies more time, is called long. The 
second, as the utterance of it occi^ies less time, is called short. 

Long Vow«b. Short Voweta. 

a in father, u u u 

a " fate. a in faL 

***♦'* e '' bed. 

ee " feet, i " pit 

00 ** oooU u ** bidL 

o *♦ note, o " not 

aw ♦* Ifoul »i tt u 

** *' •* w " 6«t 

What is quantity in the Glassie sense, and how is it measured? Give examples. 
What is quantity in the Englfish sense, and how is ift-measured ? Oive examples. 
Give the long vowel sounds and the short vowel sounds in the language. 
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THE TWO MODES OF MEASUEEMENT. 

§ 106. If the quantity of the Syllable be determined by the quantity 
of the Vowel in the English mode, all syllables are short in which 
there is a short vowel, and all long in which there is a long one. Ac- 
cording to this mode, the syllable see, in smng, is long, and sits is 
short. 

But if the quantity of the Syllable be measured in the Classic mode, 
not by the length of the Vowel, but by the length of the Syllable ttieh 
altogether, see, in seeing, being followed by another vowel, is short, and 
sits is long, the syllable being closed by two consonants. Thus we see 
that what is long by the one mode of measurement is short by the other. 
The syllables mend and mends, already mentioned as long when meas- 
ured by the Classic rule, are short when measured by tHe English rule. 

COMMON EULES. 

§ 107. A Yowel or syllable is Long when the accent 
is on the vowel, which occasions it to be slowly joined 
in the pronunciation to the following element ; as, JFa'll, 
hafle^ mVte. 

A Vowel or syllable is Short when the accent is on 
the consonant, which occasions the vowel to be quickly 
joined to the succeeding element ; aa^ JBan'ner, yWletj 
buifter. 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short one in 
pronouncing it. IHius mate and note should be pronounced as slowly 
again as mai and not, ^ 

Unaccented syllables are generally short; as, Admi're^ bald'ness. 
But to this rule Uiere are many exceptions ; as, Atso, exile. 

When the accent id on a consonant, the syllable is often more or less 
short, as it ends with a single consonant or more than one ; as, Rob"- 
her, matchless. When the accent is on a Continuous consonant, the 
time of the syllable may be protracted by dwelling on the conscmant ; 
as, Oan%fv^\ But when the accent falls on an Explosive Consonant, 
the syllable can not be lengthened in the fame nuumer ; as, Bub'bky 
totter. 

1. An vowels under the principal accent, before the terminations -to, 
-io, and -ion^ preceded by a single consonant, are pronounced long ; as, 
RegSUcLy/d&Oy ttdhesiony explosion, confusion; except the vowel i^ which 
in that situation is short; as, Mlfitia, punctilio, decision, amtrttion. 
The only exceptions to this rule seem to be, Discretion, battalion, gladi- 
ator, national, rcttionoL 

2. All vowels thafc immediately precede the terminations -itg and -<Qf 
are pronounced long; as, Deky, piety, spcmtaneiiy. But if one conso- 

State the remits of the two modes of mesBuremeat When is a vowel or a syllable 
long ? When is a vowel or a syllable short t How does a long syllable compare in 
length with a short one ? 

c 
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nant precedes these terminations, every preceding accented yowel is 
short, except ti, and the a in scarcity ; as, Poi&rity, severity, divinity , cu- 
riosity^ impunity. Even « before two consonants contracts itself; as, 
Curvityy taciturnity^ &a 

3. Vowels, except u, under the principal accent, before the termina- 
tions -ic and -iccUj preceded by a single consonant, are pronounced 
short ; thus, ScUanicj pathetic, elliptic, harmonic, have the vowel short ; 
whUe Tiinic, runic, dUnc, have the accented vowel long ; and Fanatical, 
poetical, Lemtical, canonical, have the vowel short ; but Cubical, mUsical, 
&c., have the u long. 

4. The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words with the fol- 
lowing terminations is always pronounced short. 

Aoquy^ as Sbloqny. -parous, as oviparous. 

-«Erc!pA«, ^* apSstrophe. -cracy, ** aiiitSeracy. 

■muter^ " barSmeter. -pony, " oosmSgpny. 

•gonal^ ** diSgonaL -phony^ *^ symphony. 

'VorouSy ** canaivoioaa. -nomyy ** astronomy. 

'feroust " somniferous. -tomv, ** anfitomy. 

-Jhtous, " snpSrfluoiiB. -polthy, "• antilpathy. 

'fluemt, ** meUiflaent. 

THE SELATIOK OP ACCENT TO QUANTITr. 

§ 108. Accent and Qtkontity do not coincide. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than words like the adjective augvsf and the substantive 
Au'ffust, where the quantity remains the same, although the accent is 
different. Still, accent has an influence on quantity. 

See English Grammar, § 168. 



CHAPTER VL 

EUPHONIC CHANGES. 



DEFINITIONS. 

§ 109. Euphony, as opposed to cacophony^ is that 
quality of sound by which it strikes the ear agreeably. 
As the ear, the organ by which we apprehend language, 
is in this respect the vestibule of the soul, it must be 
important whether a sound excites the ear, and, of course, 
the soul, pleasantly or unpleasantly. 

That which passes through the lips easily strikes pleasantly on the 
ear ; that which occasions pain and difficulty in the utterance, makes, 
on the contrary, a painful impression on that organ. 

The facility of utterance depends on a just intermixture of vocalic 
and liquid sounds on the one hand, and of mute consonants on the 

State the relatioii of accent to quantity. What is euphony ? 
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other. This undoubtedly . is the fundamental principle Of euphony. 
The two faults opposed to this are a superabundance of vowels or 
liquids, producing too great softness, and a superabundance of conso- 
nants, producing too great harshness. ^ 

EUPHONIC FIGURES. 

§ liO. The changes produced in words by euphony 
are called Figures. The euphonic changes indicated 
by the term are entirely distinct from those which arise 
in the formation and inflection of words. 

The foBowiiigcare the principal euphonic figures : 

L Aph-eresis, Greek aphaireds^ a taking away^ is 
the taking of a letter or a syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, Against', ^neath^ for (zgainsU beneath. 

n. Prosthesis, Gireek^o^^Am^, addition^ is the ad-^ 
dition of a letter or syllable to the beginning of a word ; 
as, adown^ beloved^ for down, loved. 

IIL Apocope, Greek apokojpe^ a cutting off^ is the 
cutting oflfa letter or letters from the end of a word ; as, 
th^ evening, four o' clock, for the and of. 

rV. Syncope, Greek Bugkojpe, a cutting shorty is the 
taking away of one or more letters from the piiddle of a 
word ; as, ^en, se^ennight, for even, sevennight. 

V. Epenthesis, Greek epenthesis, is the insertion of a 
letter or syllable in the middle of a word ; as, honour, 
could, for honor, covd. 

VI. Paragoge, Greek paragoge, a drawing out, is 
the annexing of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, awaken, withouten, for awake, without. 

VII. Dleresis, Greek diairesis, division, is the dis- 
solving of a diphthong, with a mark over two vowels, 
which might otherwise be taken for one syllable ; as, 
zoology, aerial. 

VIII. SYN-ffiRESis, Greek mnairesis, contraction, is 
the contracting of two syllables into one ; as, ae and ie 
in Israel and alienate. 

IX. Metathesis, Greek metathesis, transposition, is 

Mention two &alt8 in this connection. What are eophonie figures? Give the defr 
inUion and an example of each figore. 
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the transposing of lettars in a word ; as pistris for j^Wi- 
tis ; bird for Anglo-Saxon hrid. 

X. Commutation, Latin commutation ah exchange^ is 
exchanging one letter for another. See Ged^m's Law^ 
§ 161, and also § 162, En^h Grammar. 

VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 111. 1. There is a play of vowels in the coUatend Tetitonic roots, 
especially in those that are formed by onomatopeia ; as, gloom, gleam ; 
juggle, gaggle, and giggle ; clttck, clack, click ; croak, crack, creak. 

2. There is a play of vowels in Teutonic words formed fy rednplica- 
tion, one of the more simple and mechanical processes in the formation 
of language ; as, chit-chat, ding-dojig, zig-zag, whim-wham. 

3. There is a play of vowels or diphthongs in the formation of the 
past tense and of the past participle in the ancient and strong inflection 
of Teutonic verbs, which is seen, however, to much better advantage in 
the kindred dialects than in the English language ; as, pres. sing, past 
sang, part, sung ; pres. give, past gave, part, given. 

4. There is a play of vowels in the derivation of nouns from Teutonic 
verbs ; as, hand and bond from to bind; bat and bate frotu to beat ; cake 
from to cook; dole from to deal; doom from to deem; share and shire 
from to shear. 

5. There is an attenuation or precession of vowels in certain forma- 
tive processes of Teutonic words. 

a. In the formation of verbs from nouns ; as, to Ueed, from hlood; to breeds from 
brood (compare Grerman brutpny from bruO ; to/eedt from food (compare Anglo-Saxon. 
fedan^ troih fod}: t>. In the formation of verbs from other verbs, and having a fac- 
titire or causative sense ; as, to bait^ from to bite ; tofeU^ from to fall ; to lay, from to 
lie; to aet^ from to sit «. In the formation of adjectiyes from substantives; as, En- 
ifiiahy fr>om At^le. d. In the fnormation of abstract snbstantiyes from adjectives, by- 
means of the suffix £/t; as, brMdth, from broad; length, from long. e. In the forma- 
tion of cextafai diminutives ; as, bundle, from bond; gosling, from goose; kitten,^ from 
cat 

6. There is an attenuation or precession of vowels in certain inflec- 
tionary processes, a. In the formation t)f some plural nouns ; as, goose, 
plur. geese; tooth, plur. teeth, b. In the comparison of a^ectives ; as, 
old, eider, eldest. 

THE COMPARATIVE EUPHONY OP THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

§ 112. The English language, as compared with the Classical and the 
Eomanic languages, is deficient in vowel sounds. This wiU appear evi- 
dent, not only from hearing the spoken language, but also from the 
comparative number of vowel characters on die printed page. Com- 
plaints have been made that our language is harsh and coarse in its 
phonology, owing to this accumulation of consonantal elements, and the 
deficiency of vowel sounds, especially in the termination of words. 

How does the English language, compare with the ClasMcal and Romanic laagoages 
in the number of its vOwel sounds ? 
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The andent aocent, consisting as it cUd'Of mnsical tones, most hare 
contributed to the euphony of the Classical languages in comparison 
with the English accent, which consists of stress. In singing, the vowel 
sounds are made prominent ; in speaking, the consonantal sounds. In 
singing, the sound rises and falls to other grades in the scale without a 
continuous slide of the voice, and is called the discrete sound. In speaks 
ing, the sound ascends and descends in the scale, from one pitch to an- 
other, by a continuous slide, and is called concrete sound. The Classic 
nations seem, in their accent, to have united the two modes of pro- 
nouncing woids. 

It ought, however, in justice to be added, that while the English is 
inferior to some languages in its euphony, it is superior to many. In- 
deed, man^ languages, m the accumiUation of consonantal elements, 
and in their harsh guttaral tones, resemble some of the languages in the 
north of Europe, characterized by Julian as being like the scream of 
birds and the cries of wild beasts. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OETHOEPT. 

§ 113. Orthoepy is a word derived from the Greek 

orthos^ rights and ejpos^ a word, and signifies the correct 

utterance of words. It bears the same relation to the 

ear which orthography does to the eye. It deals in 

audible signs of what is passing in the mind of the 

speaker, as the latter does in visible signs of what has 

been uttered by the voice. 

The two influence each other. A vicious orthography, says Quintil- 
ian, must bring on a vicious pronunciation. In turn, the visible form of 
language naturally accommodates to the pronunciation, whether right 
or wrong. 

ORTHOEPY IN RESPECT TO THE PHONETIC ELEMENTS. 

§ 114. What the Phonetio Elements are, and how many, we have al- 
ready seen in previous chapters. Now a correct utterance of these ele- 
ments separately and in combination is, in re^oeci to them^ Orthoepy. 
This is only an exhibition of the elements which a phonetic analysis of 
the language has developed, and is called Articulation. 

1. One error on this point in pronouncing a word is the amission of 
an element which belongs to it, as when one says caad for card, pr-vccil 

What effeet had the ancient accent upon the euphony of the Classical languages? 
What is the deitratioa aad meaning of orthoepy ¥ What relations does it bear com- 
pared with, orthography t Wliat is their infloenee on each other t Mention the four 
errors in orthoepy in xeq;»ect to the phonetio elements* 
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for pr-evaiL In the first case, the twentieth, in the second, the fifth 
element, is omitted. See table, p. ^6. 

2. A second error is. the introduction of an element not belonging to 
the word, as drownded for drowned^ ceow for cow. In the first case, the 
twenty-eighth tabular element is introduced ; in the second, the fifth. 

3. A third error is the substittttion of one element for another, as 
think-in for tMnh-ingy arinks for shrinks. In the first case, the eighteenth 
element is substituted for the sixteenth ; in the second, the thirty-first 
is substituted for the thirty-third. 

4. A fourth error is the substitution of an obscure sound for a dis- 
tinct element; as when one says what approaches vp-pinion for o-pimon^ 
or what approaches /iar.<»c-€-/ar for par-tic-u-4ar. In the first case, an 
obscure sound is substituted for the eighth element ; in the second, an 
obscure sound is substituted for the thirty-sixth. 

ORTHOEPY IN RESPECT TO SYLLABICATION. 

§ 115. What are the principles of syllabication we have seen in a 
previous chapter. Now an utterance of a syllable, or the syllables of a 
word in accordance with these principles, is, in reject to theniy Or- 
thoepy. 

1. One error in respect to syllabication is the taking of an element 
from the syllable of a word where it belongs, and placing it in the syl- 
lable of another word ; as to say ^* a nice house" instead of ^* an ice 
house; ^Uhat lasts tiilnighf* for " that last still night" 

2. A second error is the taking of an element from the syllable of a 
word where it belongs, and placing it in another syllable of the same 
word ; as when one %9.y% pre-face for pref-ace, 

3. A third error is the suppressing of a syllable which belongs to a 
word ; as to pronounce the adjective learned in one syllable instead of 
leam-ed, 

4. A fourth error in syllabication is the adding of a syllable to a word 
which does not belong to it ; as to pronounce ParUament in four syllables, 
as Parl-i-a-menty instead of in three syllables, Parl-e^ment. 

ORTHOEPY IN RESPECT TO ACCENT. 

§ 116. What are the principles of English Accent we have seen in a 
previous chapter. A correct application of those principles to practice 
in the utterance of words and syllables, is, in respect to tiiem. Or- 
thoepy. 

1. One error in accentuation is to accent a verb like a noun merely 
because they are spelled alike ; as to pronounce survey' like a star'vey, to 
attrib'ute like an attribute. See § 98. 

2. A second error is to overlook the derivation of words, and to ac- 
centuate from an ancient or a foreign language, as if it were derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon ; as to place the accent on dissyllables like bal- 
loon', romance', on the first syllable, instead of on the last syllable, where 
it belongs. • 

Mention the four errors in orthoepy in respect to qrllahicatlon. Mention the two 
errors in orthoepy in respect to |M)cent. 
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ORTHOEPY m EESPECT TO QUANTITY. 

§ 117. 'Wfhat are the principles of English Quantity we have seen in 
a previous chapter. A correct application of these principles in the ut- 
terance of words and syllables is a part of orthoepy. To say hai^-bit 
find soob'-ject instead of hab-it and sub-Ject is to err in respect to quan- 
tity. To say ord'-tar instead of or^ator, thea'tre instead of the^atre, is an 
error in respect to quantity, as it is also in respect to accent See 
§ 101. ^ 

PBONUNCIATION. 

§ 118. PBONUNCIATION, l^im pronunciatio^ the utter- 
ance of speech, is a generic term, including under it the 
articulation of the phonetic elements, syllabication, ac- 
cent, quantity. If the pronunciation is ^erroneous, or if 
it is correct, it is, as we have just said, erroneous or cor- 
rect in some of these particulars. 

CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF INCORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 

§ 119. 1. Defective organs 6f speech. If, for instance, the lips are 
defective, the labial elements can not be pronounced, as in model, bal- 
last, 

2. A bad ear. When the ear can not discriminate between two 
sounds, it can not be expected that the voice wiU exhibit the distinction 
between them, as, for instance, the distinction of sound between the first 
syllable of mercy and of merry, 

3. Bad models. Children who have before them bad models will, by 
imitation, adopt them into their own pronunciation. In this way the 
pronunciation of whole communities is injured. 

4. Bad hfU)its. Habits formed in childhood often continue through 
life. Thus one person, though often corrected, continued through life 
to say suthmg instead of something, 

5. A bad condition of the mind. When the mind is sluggish there 
will be an indistinct utterance. When the mind is fluttered and dis- 
turbed, a stanmiering and confused utterance will be the result. 

6. Dwelling on the vocalic to the neglect of the consonantal elements. 
This is done in the mode of speaking and reading called sing-song. In- 
distinctness in the enunciation of the consonantal elements is the con- 
sequence. 

7. Rapid reading or speaking. The organs taxed in this way beyond 
their power necessarily uur over or drop certain sounds. 

8. A mistake as to the language to which a word belongs. If one 
considers the word anemone as still belonging to the Greek, or the word 
orator as still belonging to the Latin, he will pronounce the first ane- 

Mention an error in orthoepy in respect to qnantity. What is pronunciation, and 
what is indnded under it? Hentloii some of the eanies and conditiMUi of incorrect 
pronnndatiOD. 
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tnd'ne, the Greek word anemone being thus pronounced, and the second 
he will pronounce ord'tor, because it is thus pionounced in the Latin 
language. Both of these words have in fact become English, and should 
be pronounced, the one anem'''One and the other or'ator. While a word 
is a foreign word, it should be treated as a stranger, and as subject to 
the laws of the language of its own country ; but when it has become 
naturalized, its foreign aspect and accent should be laid aside. In oi^ 
thography and orthoepy it should conform to the laws of the English 
, language. 

9. Mistake as to the true pronunciation of a word in a given lan- 
guage, after it has been ascertained to belong to that language. Thus, 
to Imow that the word d^rie is a French word, and yet to pronounce it 
de'briss, implies an ignorance <^ the true pronunciation of the French 
language. 

10. The neglect of analogy. This is doeely connected with the last; 
Though there are great irregularities in the langna|^, and much that 
seems capricious and arbitrary, still there are anfuogies which give laws 
to its pronunciadon. Thus, in words of two syllabtes, the law of anal^ 
ogy requires that the accent should fall on the penult, and that in words 
of three syllables the accent should be on the antepenult See § 100, 
101. 

11. Bad spelling. When the phonetic elements of a word are not 
well represented by the alphabetical characters, the true sound can not 
be ascertained ^m the written form, and, at the same time, the false 
spelling leads directly to a false pronunciation of the word. 

.DOUBTFUL OETHOEPY. 

§ 120. In the language there are many words of doubtful orthoepy, 
which can be settled only by an appeal to considerations referred to in 
the last article. In a given case it becomes necessary to determine the 
comparative value of some of these considerations. 

1. For instance, the word denumstraie is one of doubtful ordioepy. 
Use is divided, the masses inclining to accent the antepenult (dem'-on- 
strate), and the few inclining to accent the penult (demon'strate). Au- 
thorities are divided. Latin analogy favors the last^ demon'etraie ; En- 
glish analogy justifies the first, dem'onstrate. There is a class of words 
m the same category. 

2. The word azure is of doubtM orthoepy. At least, use is divided 
and authorities are divided. An argument in favor of pronouncing it 
azf^-we, and not a^-zure, is, that it thus conforms to the French, from 
which it is derived. This sound is, of the two, the more euphonious. 

8. The word eiUier is of doubtful orthoepy. The fashionable people 
of England generally say eVther. The several classes in the United 
States more generally say efi-ther. Here we have to compare the value 
of use in one country with the value of use in another country. What 
•mil help to settle the pronunciation is that the word comes from the 
Anglo-jSaxon word cegther, in the first syllable of which was the sound 
of e and not that of t . 

Whftt oan you My with reppeot ta the praanadation of danwnstraUt Ofuzuref 
Otetthart 
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4^ l^ewoKdiiTowuliBofdoabtfiilorthoepj. We liave heard it stated, 
on the authority of the celehrated Dr. Johnson, of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, that the pronunciation of this word as if spelled woond was a pro- 
vincialism until Lord Chatham, in the height of his popularity, used it 
in debate, whether by mistake or not, and &us gave it currency, first on 
the stage, and then among the people. This pronunciation of woond 
for womd is contrary to amdogy and common use on. the one hand, and 
has the authority of some lexicographers and of partial use on the 
other. 

5. JEase of Prommctation.-^XJjpon this ground the words a(xq>fable 
and €UiceptfabUne88 should be accented as here marked, and not on the 
first syllables, according to the incorrect notation of Walkbb. 

6. Satisfaction to the Ear. — Other things being equal, sounds, either 
simple or combined, which are agreeable to the ear, are to be preferred 
to others. For this reason, H lor no other, the accent on the second 
syllable of the word inquiry is preferable to the accent on the first, as 
sometimes heard. 

7. Influence of the Written Language. — ^When a language -which has 
existed only in sounds is about to become a written language, the object 
aimed at is to adopt such ^system of spelling as shall exactly represent 
those sounds, and the system is regarded as correct or faulty just in pro- 
XX)rtion as it accomplishes this or fails to 4o it. But after a system of 
orthography is established, and £he language has assumed its external 
form, not only does the orthography accommodate itself to the pronun- 
ciation, but the pronunciation is modified by acconMnodating itself to 
the orthography. This is especially the fact where the great mass of 
the people are readers, and get their pronunciation of many words from 
books, by consulting the power of the letters, rather than from conver- 
sation. It is believed that in the United States, where most of the in- 
habitants get their pronunciation from books as well as from the ear, 
the spoken language is made to conform more nearly to the written 
language than it does in Great Britsdn. 

For an application of these rules and principles to the correct pronun- 
ciation of the words in the English language, and to the graceful pro- 
nunciation of this language in conlinuoua discoursCy see Pronouncing 
Dictionaries, such as Websteb's and Wobcesteb's, and the current 
works on Elocution. 



EXERCISES UNDER PART H. 

PHONETIC ANALYSIS. 

§ 121. By Phonetic Analysis is meant that piocess 
by which each phonetic element is separated from its 
combination with other sounds in. words, and referred to 
the table (§ 76) for its description. It thus resolves the 

What can you say with respeet to the raononciatioa of uroundf OtadeeptabUt 
Ot inquiry t What can yoa say of the izmuence of the written language on piomm- 
eiattont 

02 
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combined or compound sonnds of an entire word into the 
elementary sounds of which it is composed, and exhibits 
each by itself. 

In the analysis no notice is taken of the ohscare sonnds, snch, for in> 
stance, as those represented hj ci in rival, e in brier, i in ruin, o in <xctor^ 
u in the last syllable of su^hur, and 5 in envy. Only the distinct sounds 
are noticed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In science, reason is the guide ; in poetry, taste. The object of 
the one is truth, which is uniform and indivisible ; the object of the 
other is beauty, which is multiform and varied. — Colton. 

The first element is that represented by i in Jit (No. 7, table § 76) ; 
the next, that represented by o in not (No. 18) ; the next, that represent- 
ed by 8 in sin (31). (The letter c here represents no element.) The 
next, that represented by i in Jine (85) ; the next, that represented by 
e in met (6) ; the next, that represented by n in not (18) ; the next, that 
represented by s in sin (31). (The letter e here represents no element.) 
The next, that represented by r in run (81) ; the next, that represented 
by e in mete (5) ; the next, that represented by z in zed (32) ; the^next, 
that represented by n in not (18) ; the next, that represented hj t in Jit 
(7) ; the next, diat represented hy z in zed (32) ; tie next, that repre- 
sented by th in thine (26); the next, that represented by e in mete (6); 
the next, that represented. by g in gun (30). (The letter « here repre- 
sents no element) The next, that represented by t in Jine (35); the 
next, that represented by d in din (28). (The letter e here represents 
no element) The learner is expected to analyze the remainder of the 
sentence in like manner. 

2. High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Onnus or of Ind, 

Or where the goiseoos East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. — Milton. 

The first element is tiiat represented^ by h in hot; the next is that 
represented by i in Jtne, (The letters gh represent no element) The 
next is that represented by o in not; the next is that represented by n 
in not; the next is that represented by a in/ate; the next is that rep- 
resented by th in thin ; the next is that represented by r in run ; the 
next is that represented by o in note ; the next is that represented by n 
in not, (The e in throne represents no element) The next is that rep- 
resented by o in not; the next is that represented by v in van; the next 
is that represented b^ r in run ; the next is the diphthongal sound rep- 
resented by oi in voice; the next is that represented by a in fat; the 
next is that represented by Unlet; the next is that represented by s in 
•in ; the next is that represented by t in tin ; the next is that repre- 
sented by a in fate ; the next is that represented by t in tin. (The let- 
ter e represents no element.) The next is that represented by w in 
wet ; the next is that represented by h in hot, (These last two elements 
are inverted in the pronunciation.) The next is that represented by % 
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XD.JU; the next is that represented hj ch in cheat. The learner is ex- 
pected to analyze the remainder of the passage in like manner. 
8. Analyze the following passage, and state, 

(1) Which are the snrd and wMch are the sonant elements. 

(2) Which are explosive and which are continnons. 

(3) Which are cognate; which are liquid ,-^ which are labial; which 
are dental ; which are guttoral or palatal ; which are nasal ; which are 
cerebral. 

(4) Which are syllables. 

(5^ Which are the accented and which are the tmacccnted syllables. 

(63 What are the qnantities of the accented syllables. 

Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no magical power to 
make scholars. In all circnmstances, as a man is, under God, the mas- 
ter of his own fortune, so is he the maker of his own mind. The Crea- 
tor has so constituted the human intellect that it can only grow from its 
own action, and by its own action and free will it wiU certainly and 
necessarily grow. Eveiy man, therefore, must educate himself. His 
book and teacher are but helps ; the work is his. — ^Daniel Webstbb. 

SYNTHESIS. 

1. Compose a sentence in which there shall be surd elements and so- 
nant elements, and in which there shall be at least one gair of cognate 
elements. 

2. Compose a sentence in which there shall be ex^dosive elements 
and continuous elements. 

8. Compose a sentence in which there shall be at least one labial, one 
dental, one guttural, one nasal^ one cerebral. 

4. Compose a sentence in which there shall be at least one monosyl- 
lable, one dissyllable, one trisyllable, one polysyllable. 

5. Compose a sentence in which there is at least one word with the 
radical, one with the terminational, and one with the distinctive accent. 

6. Ck)mpose a sentence, or several sentences, in which there shall be 
a wend having the accent on the last syllable ; and a word having the 
accent on the penult ; and a word having the accent on the antepenult j 
and a word having the accent on the sylUble before the antepenult ; and 
a word having a secondary accent. 

7. Compose a sentence, or several sentences, in which there shall be 
the long sound of a and the short sound ; the long sound of e and the 
short sound ; l^e long sound of t and the short sound ; the long sound 
of Q and the short sound ; the long sound of u and the short sound. 
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PAKT III. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL F0R3AS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE RELATIONS OF ORTHOGRAPHY TO ORTHOEPY. 



DEFINITIONS. 

§ 122. Orthography is a term derived from the Greek 
word orthos^ ^Atj and grc^he^ writing. It means the 
correct writing or spelling of w<nrds by means x^l^ers. 

ORTHOGRAPfflCAL FORMS are those combinations of 
letters in liie written language wluch represent to the 
eye the sonnds which are expressed by the voice in the 
spoken langoage. 

THE PRIORITY OP OBTHOEPY. 

§ 123. In the order of nature and time, the spoken langoage mnst 
exist before the written language. In the same order, Orthoepy takes 
precedence of Orthography. In the early stages of a language, me end 
aimed at by orthography is to represent to Uie eje, it. visible ma^a, 
what orthoepy has already represented to the ear m audible signs. In 
the later stages of a language, the orthography governs the orthoepy, 
iMinging out the sounds of Sie letters which were once only silent or 
modified. The letters of the alphabet, in their original and legitimate 
use, are the elements of ihe written language, employed to express the 
elements of the spoken language. 

A PERFECT SYSTEM OF LITERAL NOTATION. 

§ 124. In a perfect system pf notation by letters, the 
chief conditions are as follows : 

1. Every phonetic element should have its own sign 
or letter. 

2. A sign or letter appropriated to one phonetic ele- 
ment sboiud never be employe^ to represent another. 

What to the meaning and deriyation bf the tenn orthography? What are ortho- 
graphical forms? Which, in 0ie order of nature and time, comes first, orthoepy or 
orthography? What is the end aimed at hy orthography in the early stages of a 
Unguage ? In the eariy stages of a language, what is t^e influence of o rt h o g r a p hy! 
What are the chief conditionfl of a perfect i^item of literal notation ? 
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3. Phonetic elements resembling eacli other should 
be represented by signs or letters resembling each other. 
Thus the sounds represented by the letters b and jk> re- 
semble each other, and the letters themselves resemble 
each other. 

4. Phonetic elements differing from each other should 
be represented by letters differing from each other. Thus 
the sounds represented by i and o differ widely from 
each other, and the letters also differ widely in form. 

The first of these conditions will prevent a deficient 
notation ; the second, a confrised one ; and the four taken 
together will make tlie body of sounds and their repre- 
sentatives collectively commensurate with each other. 

§ 125. THE BKGLISH AND OTHEB ALPHABETS. 
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Tlie Boman and the Italian alphabetic characters are used to express 
the phonetic elements of the .English language. B7 comparing this al- 
phabet, consisting of twenty-six letters, presented to the eye, with the 
forty sounds, simple and compound, in the table (§ 76), presented to 
the ear, it is evident that it does not include the first condition men- 
tioned above of a perfect system of notation. Neither does it include 
the second, third, or fourth. See § 124. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTABT SIGNS. 

§ 126. Letters, from the Latin litera^ a mark, through 
the French lettre^ are the signs or representatives of the 
phonetic elements or the elementary sounds. They are 
classified by the same names as the sounds themselves, 
viz.. Vowels and Consonants. They are the first ele- 
ments of the written language, as the simple sounds are 
of the spoken language. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that the names of the letters 
are not the same as the elementary sounds which they represent. Thus 
the name of the letter m does not enter as an element into the word man 
when pronounced, but another sound which it represents does. It is 
true that some of the name sounds of the vowel letters are the same as 
the elementary sounds which they represent. Thus the name sound of 
the letter a is the same as the sound which it represents in the word 
fate; but it is not the same as that which it represents in aU^fathery 
fatf as may be seen by isolating the sound. 

The Vowels, that is, the vowel letters, are a, e, t, o, 
t£, and sometimes w and y, -4, 0, u^ and w represent 
the broad vowd sounds; «, i, and y the small vowel 
sounds. 

The Consonants, that is, the consonant letters, are 
p *>/v> t d^k g^ 8 z; h; Z, ?n, ti, r; j^ c^ q^ a?, and 
sometimes w and y. Here we have, first, the represent- 
atives of the Cognate sounds; then the Aspirate h; 
thirdly, the Liquids, Z, m, n, r ; finally, the double let- 
ter^*, with the Redundant signs c, q^ and a?. 

The Consonants, likewise, have been classified accord- 
ing to the organs by which they are produced, whether 

What is tbe number of sounds in the table of elementary and compound sounds? 
Does the English alphabet meet the conditions of a perfect system of uteral notation 
mentioned In section 124 X What are letters, and what is the derivation of the term ? 
Into what classes are letters divided? Are the names of letters, and the elementary 
sounds which they represent, the same ? niustrate the difference between the names 
of the letters and the sounds. Name and classify the vowel letters. Name luod 
dasdfjr VbA consonant letters. 
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chiefly by the lij>8j the teeih, or the palate. B^p^f^ v^ 
and m have been called Labials. 2?, ^, s, «, j^ g when 
equivalent to^', and c when equivalent to «, Dentals, j^ 
^, r, Z, J', and c when equivdent to >fe, Palatals. They 
are also called Gutturals. 

8 and z are also called Sibilants, from the hissing 
noise attending their production. JbTand n are also 
called Nasals, from their relation to the nose. L and r 
are sometimes called Linguals. T^ dy and n are some^ 
times called Cerebrals. See § 80. 

A Diphthong is two vowel letters joined in one sylla- 
ble, as ea in eoffle, oi in voice. 

1. A Proper Diphthong is a diphthong in which 
both of the vowels are sounded, as oi in voice. 

2. An Improper Diphthongy or Digraph, is a diph- 
thong in which only ond of the vowels is sounded, as ea 
in beat. 

A TfiiPHTHONa, or Trigraph, is three vowel letters 
joined in one syllable, as eau in beat^ ttoy in buoy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE KELATIONS OF TH£ LETTEBS TO THE ELEMENTART 
SOUNDS. 



VOWEL LETTERS. 
A. 
§ 127. A, nonaaHy or regularly, represents four tabular elementary 
tonnds, namely, the first, second, tiiird, and fourth. See Table of Ele- 
mentanr Sounds, § 76. 

1. The ancient or Italian sound, as m father, which is slightly modi- 
fied in certain combinations, as in pass, dance, 

2. The Short sound, as in mat. This is sometimes described as the 
short sound of the Italian a. 

3. The Long or slender sound, as in/ate, which is modified when in 
combination with the liquid r, as in care. This use of a is peculiar to 
the English. 

WUch letters are the sibilants ? which the nasals y which the Unguals f which tho 
eerehrals? What is a diphthong? a proper diphthong? an Improper diphthong? « 
tiiptheng ? What elemental^ Bounds does-fiie totter a represent normally, and vhat 
sonnd aboormaUy? 
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4. The Broad soand, us injbdi, whkh is short^ied in wkaL 

In the words any, mamf, and »cafs, a, abnormallj or irregularly, rep- 
resents the short sound usually represented by e. The sh(M*t sound of 
a in late is represented by e, as in let. In unaccented syllables, t^ 
sounds represented by a are often not distinguidiable from the sounds 
represented by some other vowel letters. A final, unaccented, has the 
sound of a in/ather, as in the word America. The deficimiey of the En- 
glish a^habet is seen. in the fact that one letter represents at least four 
differ^it sounds. There should be as many letters as sounds. See 4 124. 

As in other languages, so in the Englii^, the sound of a interchanges 
with o. In Old ^iglish, the forms hand and strond occur instead of 
hand and strand. In Anglo-Saxon, brad, stan, correspond to the En- 
glish forms bro<td, stone. 'Die a in salt was prcmounced like a in /at 
before it was pronounced, as at present, like o in not. The change from 
the sound of a to that of o takes place more especially before the letter 
iy as wall, calL When die Hquid / is followed by another consonant, 
Uie / is generally sunk in the pronunciation, as feUcon, salmon, pro- 
nounced J^ttiom, sammon. 

The inconTeniencex>f having so many sounds represented by a single 
letter is partly removed by the use of marks, as in Webster's and Wor- 
cester's Dictionaries. Each mark serves the purpose of an original let- 
ter. It can not, however, be expected that mese marks will generally 
be adopted in printing. It is not advisable to increase the variety of 
sounds represented by ti single letter, as some are inclined to do. 

^, an Improper IMphthong, is equivalent to long «, as in OoBsar, and 
sometimes to short e, as in catera. 

Ai, an Improper Diphthong, is cqnivalent to long a, as in sail, and 
sometimes to short e, as in saidy mid to • in aisle. These vowels are 
sometimes separated, as in mosain, 

Ao, an Imprpper Diphthong, is equivalent to long a in gml, (md to 
riiort o in extraordinary. In aorta these vowels do not coalesce. 

Au, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to broad a, as in amsej and 
sometimes to the Italian a, as in aimt, and to long a in gauge. 

Aw, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to broad a as in maw. 

Ay, a Proper Diphthong in the word ay, is elsewhere on Improper 
Diphthong, and is equivalent to long a, as in day, 

E. 

§ 128. E represents normally two elementary sounds, the fifth and 
the sixth. , 1. The Long sound, as in mete. 2. The Short sound, as in wief . 

It sometime is equivalent to long a, as in there ; and to short e, as 
in her ; and to short i, as in England. 

Before I, in the final unaccented syllable, it is sometimes mute, as in 
shekel, pronounced shel^l, and sometimes sounded, as in chapel. Before 
n,.in the final unaccented syllable, it is sometimes mute, as in heaven, 
pronounced heav'n, and sometimes sounded, as in Mtchen. In unac- 
cented syllables, e has sometimes the sound of u, as in suffer, and some- 
times the sound of e is suppressed, as in words like cherries, married^ 
pronounced cherris, marrid. 

What does a final represent ? What elementary Bonnds does the letter e represent 
normally, and what sounds abnormally ? 
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The hnff sound of e is strictly the long sound of • in pit, and the short 
sound of e is strictly the short sound of a in late. 

The e mute, in words like cone, robe, serves to denote the length of 
the preceding vowel. For this purpose it is retained, but it was not for 
this purpose that it was invented. Onginallj it expressed a sound; 
and it is only by a change of language l£at it has come, as it were bj 
accident, to be an orthographies^ expedient. E is always mute at the 
end of words, except monosyllables which have no oUier vowels, as 
the, me ; and proper names, as Fhtbe, B does not always lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as in Uve, give. 

E mute, at the end of words, serves to give c the sound of s, which 
would otherwise hfive the sound of k, as in dance ; and also to give g 
the sound of j, as in singe, which would otherwise be sing ; and sdso to 
preserve to s its own sound, which would otherwise have that of z, as in 
dispense ; and also to give to M a sonant sound instead of a surd, as in 
breathe. It is mute when / is coupled with a consonant at the end of 
words, as in fickle. 

The use of the letter e with its long sound is peculiar to the English. 
In other languages it has the sound of a in/ate, or that of eferme. 

Ea, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, bs in tea; to 
short e, as in head; to long a, as in break ; to the Italian a, as in lieart. 

Ee, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, as in eeL 

Ei, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long a, as in veil; to 
long e, as in deceit; to long t , as in height; and to short e, as in heifer. 

Eo, an In^roper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, as in people; to 
short 6, as in leopard; to long o in geoman ; and to short o in George, 

Eu and ew have the diphthongal sound of fi^ as in /eud, dew. In 
sew, shew, and strew, ew sounds like long o. 

Eg is equivalent to long a, as in prey; to long e in k^ ; and to long 
i in leg, ^y^ is equivalent to t. 

Eau has the sound of long o, as in beau; in beautg^ and its com- 
pounds, it has the sound of long u. 



§ 129. /represents normally two sounds. 1. The Diphthongal, some- 
times called the Long sound, as in fine. See § 76. 2. The seventh 
elementary sound, called the Short sound, as in pit. The latter is 
strictly the short sound of long e. 

Before r it is equivalent to short ti, as in first. It sometimes is 
equivalent to long e, as in macliine. 

7, unaccented, readily blends with the succeeding vowelf as ta in 
physician ; io in concession. 

In other languages, long i is pronounced like ee. 

le, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long t, as in c^ ; to long 
e, as in grief; and to short e, as in/riend. In terminations, like twen- 
tieth, in fiery, in Orient, the vowels should be separated in pronuncia- 
tion ; also in variegate. 

lea and iew. Triphthongs, have the sound of long u, as in Ueu, re- 
view. 

Wliat Bounds does the letter i zepresent nonnally, aad what ■ounds abnoxinally ? 
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O. 

§ 130. O represents normally two elementary soonds, namely, the 
eighth and the ninth. 1. The Long, as^ in note, 2. The Short, as in 
not. 

It sometimes is eqnivftl^nt to oo, as in prove ; and to ^ short, as in 
love ; and to broad a, as in hrdi and to short • in women; and to the 
u iufuU, as in wolf, 

Oa, an Improper Diphthong, is sometimes equivalent to long o, as 
in coal, or to broad a, as in brotMcL 

Oe, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent sometimes to long o, as in 
Joe, or to 00, as in ccmoe, or to long e, as in/oetm. 

Otis B. Proper Diphthong. See § 76. 

Oti is a Proper Diphthong. See § 76. It is also equivalent to short 
«, as in enough ; to oo, as in soup ; to long o, as in though ; to short o, as 
in cough; to broad a, as in ought; to « in hull, as in could; to long u^ 
as in through. 

The sound given to ou is peculiar to the English. In other lan- 
guages the sound is represented by ott or ow, 

Ow is sounded like ofu, and oy like ot. 

U. 

§ 181. {/represents normally three sounds: 1. The Long or diph- 
thongal, as in mide, 2, The tenth elementary sound, as in buu, 3. The 
twelfth elementaiy sound, as in but. This last sound of u is peculiar 
to the English. 

It is also equivalent to short t in busy, and to short e in bury, 

Ua, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to the Italian a, as in 
guard; to short a, as in guarantee ; to long a, or wa, in persuade, 

Ue is equivalent to long u, as in bhe; to short e, as in guest ; is silent, 
as in league, 

Ui, an Lnproper Diphthong, has the sound of long i, as in guide; of 
short i, as in conduit; of long u, as in juice, 

Uy, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long «, as in buy. 

W. 
§ 132. W, from being partly a vowel and partly a consonant in its 
use, may be called a Semi-vowel. It has nearly the sound of oo, and 
represents the thirteenth elementary sound, as in wet, W before h is 
pronounced as if it were after the h; as, what, hwat. It takes its writ- 
ten form from the union of two 17*8, this being the form of the Roman 
capital letter which we call V, With o and e it fwrns <Hphthong8, as 
in now, new. It has often the same sound as u, as in drew. It is some- 
times silent, as in write, whole, W is ofttfn joined to o at the end of a 
syllable without affecting the sound, as in grow. In Welsh it is some- 
times used in a syllable without another vowel, as/wl=/ool. In some 
languages it has the sound of v. 

What elementary sounds does the letter o represent normally, and what abnor- 
mally ? What sonnda does the letter u represent normally, and what abnormally f 
What is 10 called, and what elementary soimd does it rej^retentf How is it pro- 
nounced before ft f 
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§ 183. Y, from being partly A Towel and partlj a consonant, may be 
called a Semi-vowel. It represents the fourteenth elementaiy somid, 
as in yet. It is equivalent to ti, as in youth ; to i, as in my and crystal f 
and to short «, as myrrh. It often has replaced the Anglo-Saxon ^, as 
in year for gear. It originally grew out <^ the Greek fi, a voweL 

CONSONANT LETTEES. 
B. 

§ 184. B represents the twenty-second elementary sound, as in bag. 
The b in dd>tor^ svbtk^ agrees with the b in lamby dmnby thumbs in being 
mute. It differs, however, in another respect, that, while the words 
df^tor^ subtle, are of Classical, the words lamb, dumb, &c., are of Saxon 
origin. In debtor, <&c, the b was undoubtedly at one time pronounced, 
debitor, subtiUs, being the original forms. It is not probable that with 
the other words, lam, &c., this was the case. The probability is, that 
b in speech never made a part of the word at all ; that it belongs now, 
and that it always belonged, to the written language only ; and that it 
was inserted in the spelling upon what may be called the Principle of 
Imitation, as in the case of / in could. See Could, § 289. 



§ 136. C is equivalent, 1. To k when before a,o,u,l, r, t, as in con, 
come, cubf dap, crop, act, and where it ends a syllable, as public. 2. To 
M before c, t, and y, as centre, dty, <^fmbal. Ce and d, followed by an- 
other vowel, often blend into the «ound of sh, as in oceqn, social Cis 
mute in Czar, victuals, indict. When c stands between s and e and t, 
its sound is not perceived, as in scene, scion; but it is necessary, in or- 
der to distinguish the words from seen, Sion.^ C, in some words, takes 
the sound of z, as in suffice. C might be omitted in the language with- 
out loss, since one of its sounds might be supplied by k, and the other 
by s ; but that it preserves to the eye the etymology of such words as 
face from fades, captive from ccptwus. When c comes after the ac- 
cent, and is followed by ea, ia, ie, io, or ious, it takes the sound of sh^ 
as in ocean, &c. 

Ch represents, 1. The compound sound of tsh, as in church. 2. The 
sound of k in chorus. 3. The sound of sh, as in maddne. It is some- 
times silent, as in drachm. 

D. 

§ 136. Z> represents the twenty-eighth elementary sound, as in did. 
When -ecf is preceded by a surd consonant and the e is mute, d repre- 
sents the sound of t, as in cracked, stuffed, pronounced crackt, stufft. In 
words like bacl^fe, its ofSce is to shorten the preceding consonant. 

What is y called, and what elementary sounds does it represent normally, and 
what sounds abnormally f WbaA elementary sounds do h and c, and the other ecor 
«»aats tnthe alphabet sevontUy lepieMiitl 
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F. 

§ 137. F represents the twenty-third elementary sonnd, as in fm. 
In ^it has the sound of t\ 



§ 138. G represents the thirteendi ^ementary sonnd when before 
(ifOyU, I, and r, as in gap^ gone^ gun, glory^ grace. Before e, i, and y, it 
represents the sonnd of 7, as in genius. To this there are exceptions, as 
get, give, gewgaw, Jinger, and syUables added to wwds ending in g, as 
fog, foggy. At the ,end of a word it has its elementary soimd, as in 
agog. It should be remembered, however, that ng is not n-\-g, but rep- 
resents a single elementaiy sound, namely, the sixteenth. 

In hedge and oblige, the e mute shows that ^ is to be pronounced asj*. 
U, on the other hand^ is inserted after g hard and before e in prorogue, 
in order to show that g has its elementary sound. 

G is mute before m orn in the same syllable, as in phlegm, gnaw, 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, hie the sound of o^ hard, as in ghost ; 
in other situations it is generally mute, as in MgK It sometimes is 
equivalent tof as in laugh ;^ and sometimes to k, as in hough; and 
sometimes to g hard, as in burgh, Ough is sometimes equivalent to 
cw, as in plough ; and to 00, as in through. The original sound of gh 
was a hard guttural, as is at present the case in Scotland, and between 
9t hf v> &i^<^ ^ there are frequent interchanges. This will explain 
the variety of sounds. 

H. 

§ 189. ^represents the fifteenth elementary sound, as in hot. It is 
sometimes mute in the beginning of words, as in honest, and is always 
so when it follows r in the beginning of words, as in rhetoric It is aJiso 
mute when final, as in catarrh, 

J. 

§ 140. J represents a compound sound, and is equivalent to dzh, as 
iajest. In halleluiah it has the sound of the Germany ; inFrench, the 
sound of zh; in German, the sound of y. The letter j was originally 
a modification of t. The Germans adhere more nearly to the original 
sound. 

K. 

§ 141. K rejMresents the twenty-ninth elementary sound, as in hind. 
It never comes before a, o, or «. It is used before e, i, and y, when c, 
according to the English analogy, would be liable to be sounded as s, 
as in kq)t, king, skirt. These words, if written cept, dng, scirt, would 
run the risk of being sounded sept, sing, sirt. Broadly speaking, k is 
never used except when c would be inoonvenient. The reason of this 
lies in the fact of there being no such letter as ib in the Ladn language. 
Hence arose, in the eves of the etymologist, the propriety, in all words 
derived from the Latin, as crown, concave, &c., of using the letter c to 
the exclusion of k. Besides this, the Anglo-^axon alphabet, being 
taken from the Boman, excluded k, so that c was written even before 
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the small vowels a, e, t, y, as cyvmg or cimng=& king. G then sup- 
planted k npon etymological grounds only. K before n is mate, as in 
knife. This, however^ was not the case in the allied languages. In 
German and Danish, in words like knecht, knife, the k was sounded. 
This teaches that such was once the case in English. Hence we learn 
that in the words k^d/e, knight, and also in gncab^ gnash, we have an 
antiquated or obsolete orthography. 

L. 

§ 142. L represents the nineteenth elementaiy sound. Le at the end 
of words is sounded like ei^ as in table, For the ejection of / in co^and 
salmon, see under A. Lis mute between a and k in the saine syllable 
as in balk. For the / in could, see that word. In the Anglo-Saxon, / 
is sometimes preceded by h, and aspirated, as in hhf, loaf. Ben Jon- 
son says that '* I melteth in the sounding, and is therefore called a 
liquid." 

M. 
§ 143. JIf represents the seventeenth elementaxy sound, as in man, 

N. 

§ 144. iV represents the eighteenth elementaiy sound, as in not. N 
is mute when preceded by m or /, as in hgmn, kiln. In such words the 
n originally belonged to the succeeding syllable, as hymnus, in the Lat- 
in, <ylene, in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Ng represents the sixteenth elementary sound, as in king. 

P. 

§ 146. JP represents the twenty-first elementary sound, as inpate. It 
has the sound of 6 in cupboard. It is sometimes mute at the beginning 
of words before s and t, as in psalm, ptisan* It is mute in the middle 
of words between m and t, as in empty. 

Ph usually has the sound oif, f^ in phxlosophg. In Stqcthen, nephew^ 
and phial it has the sound of v. In apophthegm and phthisic, ph is 
silent. 

Q. 

§ 146. Q, accurately speaking, is neither a letter nor an abbrevi- 
ation. It is always followed by u, as in queen, and the two letters qu • 
must be looked upon as a single sign equivalent to, but scarcely an ab- 
breviation of, kw. In some words of French origin, the u is mute, as 
coquet. 

B. 
§ 147. R represents the twaitieth elementary sound, as in run. It 
has been called the canine letter, ^m the snarling of dogs. . The vo- 
cal sound of Uiis letter, uniting with a preceding vowel sound, modifies 
it, as in dare, her, bird, for, syrHs. The sound of r has a tendency to 
transposition, as in apron, iron, pronounced sometimes as if written 
apurn, turn. 
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S. 
§ 148. S represents the thirty-first elementary sound, as in sin. It 
often represents the sound of Zj as in besom. It also represents the 
sound of sh, as in swre; and also zh, as m pleasure. It is sometimes si- 
lent, as in island. 



§ 149. T'represents the twentjr-seventh elementary sound, as in take. 

Th represents the twenty-fifth elementary sound, as in thin ; and the 
twenty-sixth, as in thine. In the substantives breath, doth, the th is 
sharp or surd ; that is, like th in thin. In the verbs breathe, clothe, the 
th is Jlat, or ^sonant ; that is, like th in thine. 

Th between two vowels, and between r and a vowel, is flat (sonant), 
2i'& father, burthen, 

Th, in certain words, like ThoTnas, is pronounced like t. 

V. 

§ 150. F represents the twenty-fourth elementary sound, as in van, 

X. 

§ 161. X represents, 1. The sound of ks, as in exercise, 2. The 
sound oigz, as in exert. 3. The sound of 2, as in Xenophon. 

Z. 

§ 152. Z represents the l^irty-second elementary «ound, as in zeal; 
and the thirty-fourth elementary sound, as in azare. The name of this 
letter is zee, izzard, or zed, from the French. 

EQUIVALENT LETTERS. 

§ 153. Instead of the letters which regularly (normally) represent 
some of the elementary sounds, as arranged in the table, § 76, other 
letters, in certain circumstances, are irregularly (abnormally) their 
equivalents, representing the same sounds. 

1. The letters equivalent to a in father are ea, au,ah,aa; as in heart, 
ctant, alt, baa, , 

2. The letters equivalent to a in fat are ua, ea, all, ai, i, ae, agh ; as 
in guarantee, sergeant, shall, plaid, strrdh, Haerlem, Armagh. 

3. The letters equivalent to a in fate are ai, ao, ay, e, ea, ei, ey, au; 
as in pain, gaol, day, there, great, reign, they, gauge. 

4. The letters equivalent to a in fall are au, aw, awe, al, o, oa,ou; as 
in caul, awful, awe, walk, nor, broad, ought. 

5. The letters equivalent to e in mete are ce, ea, ee, ei, eo, e^, ie, i, oe, 
oi, eg; 2A in Cossar, seat, deer, deceit, people, hey, field, mackme, antoeci, 
turkois, impregn. 

6. The letters equivalent to e in met are ai, ae, ea, ei, egf ie, oe, a, u. 

What do yon understand by equivalent letters? What letters are equivalent to a 
in father f What letten are equivalent to a in yiiff What letters ate equivalent to 
ainhater 
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eo; as in againy Dcedalus, heady hetfer, phlegm^ friend, foUidy any, bury, 
leopard, 

7. 'Hie letters equivalent to t in^ are m, e, ee, ei, ia, ie, oi, o, ui, u, 
cy ; as in ccptain, yes, breeches, surfeit, carriage, sieve, tortoise, women, 
gvkU, busyr cysU 

8. The letters equivalent to o in note are au, eau, eo, ew, oa, oe, oo, ou, 
ow, owe, ot; as in hautboy, beau, yeoman, sew, groan, foe, floor, mould, 
show, owe, depot. 

9. The letters equivalent to o ia not are a,eo,ou; as in what, George, 
cough, 

10. The letters equivalent to u in bull are oo, o, ou, ue; as in wool, 
wolf, would, construe. 

11. The letters equivalent to oo in fool are o, oe, ou, csu, wo; as in 
move, shoe, tour, manoBuvre, two, 

12. The letters equivalent to u in but are e, ea, i, o, oo, ou, oe; as in 
her, hearth, sir, won, flood, rough, does. 

13. The letters equivalent to i in pine are ai, ei, eye, ie, oi, ui, toy, ye ; 
as in aisle, height, eye, die, choir, guide, why, rye, 

14. The letters equivalent to u in rude are eau, eu, ew, ewe, ieu, iew, 
ue, ou, ni; as in beauty, feud, new, ewe, adieu, view, true, yoti, suit. 

An equivalent of oi in voice is oy, as in boy. An equivalent of o« in 
house is ow, as in now. 



CHAPTER IIL 

DEFECTS OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 



rr IS DEFICIENT. 

§ 154. If the letter a be considered as the appropriate sign of the 
sound o( a in father, then neither the sound of a infate,Tior the sound 
of a in fat, nor the sound of a in all, has either of them a separate sin> 
gle sign. Thus one sign is used for four different sounds. In like 
manner, one sign, namely, the letter o, is used to represent the two vow- 
el sounds in note and not. So the two sounds of th in thin )&nd in thine 
have but one sign, namely, th, and tl^t sign is not simple. So the 
sound of sh in shine, of z in cusure, and ng in song, have no correspond- 
ing simple signs. The English Alphabet is thus deficient in respect to 
the first con^on mentioned in § 124. 

IT IS EEDUNDANT. 

§ 155. The letter c, in words like dty, may be replaced by 5 ; and in 
words like cat, by k; ch, in words like chest, is equivalent to tsk ; in 
words like mechanic, Xo k. In like manner, x is superfluous, ks, gz, or z 
being its equivalent. Q is superfluous, cur or ^ being its equivalent. 

What are the focir prinoipal defects of the English Alphabet f What facts can jon 
mention to «faow that the English Alphabet is deficient f What ikots can 70a men- 
tion to sliow that the English Alphabet is redundant? 
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The English Alphabet is thus redandant, and does not meet the second 
condition in § 124. 

IT IS INCX)NSISTENT. 

§ 166. F in/or resembles in sound v in vatu^ but the letter/ has no 
reseiAblance to the letter r. Th in tMn^ and th in thine, sh in shine, have 
a relationship in sound, respectively, tot,d, and z, but not in form. The 
compound sibilant sound of^ in just is spelled with the simple sign,j, 
while the compound sibilant sound in chest is spelled with the combina- 
tion ch. The English Alphabet is thus inconsistent. It does not meet 
the third condition in § 124. 

IT IS UNSTEADY. 

§ 157. The letter c represents two sounds, as in city and in cat. G 
represents two sounds, as in gin and in gun, X represents three sounds, 
as in exert, apoplexy, Xencphon. The English Alphabet is thus unsteady. 
It does not meet the second condition in § 124. 

The defects of the English system of literal notation, in its applica- 
tion to elementary sounds, are strikingly seen in § 153, on equivalent 
letters. 

While it is true that no alphabet was ever invented, which expresses 
all the powers of articulation common to mankind in general, or even 
the sounds of any one language according to the theory of a perfect no- 
tation, still it is believed that the English Alphabet is the worst in its 
practical f^plicadon. ' 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET ACCOUNTS FOR ITS ' 
DEFECTS. 

§ 158. The English Alphabet was not invented to express the pho- 
netic elements and combinations of the English language. It was de- 
rived from the Phoenician Alphabet, of which the Hebrew is a type, 
modified to express the sounds of the Greek language, thus becoming 
tiie Greek Alphabet. This, in turn, was modified to express the sounds 
of the Latin language, and thus became the Roman Alphabet. This, 
in turn, was modified to express the sounds of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, and thus became the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet, ^is was modi- 
fied to express the sounds of the English language, and thus became 
the English Alphabet, with all its defects. 

In the stages of progress from oral communication to letters, Picturb 

What facta can you mention to show that the English Alphabet is inconsistent? 
What facts can you mention to show that the English Alphabet is unsteady ? Waa 
the English Alphabet invented to express the phonetic elements and combinationa 
in the English language ? From what several saccesalve alphabets was the Euglish 
language derived f 

D 
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WRiTiNa probably came first In this way the ancient Mexicans trans- 
mitted the' memory of the most important transactions of their empire. 

The next in order were Hieroglyphics, which, like pictures, were 
the signs of things, or Ideographic signs, though some of them were 
signs of the spoken language. Thus ingratitude ^as indicated by a 
viper, wisdom by an ant, and impudence by &flv. 

The next step in the progress was the use of syllabic chabactebs, 
which were employed as signs of sounds, and not as signs of things. 

THE INVENTION OF LETTERS. 

§ 159. Lettebs representing the elementary sounds in the language 
constitute the last stage of improvement in the communication of 
thought by visible signs. These are called the Alphabet, from Alphoy 
Beta, the two first letters in the list in the Greek language. When and 
where letters took their origin is not known. The Egyptians paid di- 
vine honors to the inventor of letters under the name of Theuth. By 
the Greeks he was worshiped under the name of Hebmes, and was rep- 
resented commonly by a head alone, without other limbs. The head 
itself was that of a oeautifttl youth, having on it a peiasus, or bonnetj 
adorned with two wings. He possessed no other part of the human 
figure but the head, because no other part was deemed requisite to 
^ rational communication. This head had wings, in order to represent 
words, the medium of this communication being, as described by Homer, 
qieapteroenta,wing^u>ord8. 

* THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 

§ 160. The Hebrew Alphabet is a type of alphabets used by the 
Shemitic nations, including the Phoenician. It consists of twenty-two 
consonants, some of which have the power of vowels, as follows : 

JC, Aleph, ox=A ; S, Beth, house='B ; J, Gimel, camel=G ; \ Daleth, 
door='D ; n. He, window ="£; \ Van, hook=Y or U ; t, Zain, weapon 
=Z; n, Cheth,j^nce=H; D, Teth, snake =T ; % Jod, hand=J or Y; 
5, Eaph, hand 8hut=K ; ?, Lamed, ox-goad=ii ; », Mem, water='M. ; 
S, Nun,^A=N; D, Samech, jDrop=S, ?, Ain, ^«=0; B, Pe, mouth= 
P; X, Tsaddi, Jlsh-hook=Tz; p, Koph, ap€=Q; % Kesh, Aeac/=B; 
V, Shin, tooth=Sh; n, Tau, cross=T. 

OriginiQly the letters were rude representations of the visible objects, 
the names of which began with the sounds represented by the several 
characters. Some of them st^ retain the resemblance of those objects, 
as % ^, :^, v. The language was written from right to left. 

THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

§ 161. The common opinion is that Cadmus, a Phoenician, who set- 

What was the first mode of communication by visible signs, and the second mode, 
and the third mode, before the invention of letters ? From what is the word alpha- 
bet derived ? Is it known when and where letters were invented ? What is said of 
the honors paid to the itaventor of letters by the Egyptians and the Greeks? Of 
what alphabet is the Hebrew Alphabet a type ? Of how many letters is the Hebrew 
Alphabet composed, and what is said of them? What is said of the shape of the 
letters, and in what direction was the language written ? 
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tied in Boeotia and foonded Thebes, introduced letters into Greece A.C. 
1493. The Cadmean letters, it is commonly thought^ were sixteen : 
A, B, r, A, E, (F), I, K, A, M, N, O, H, P, 2, T. Upsilon* should be 
viewed in coraiection wkh digamma. The Greeks took but twenty-one 
of the twenty-two Phoenician letters. The letter Tsaddi, % was never 
adopted by Uie Greeks. The letter p, Koph, at first received under the 
name of koppa^ was afterward ejected. T, *, X, % Q, were afterward 
added, in order to express sounds, probably, in the Greek, but not in 
^e Phoenician language. Some of the Phoenician characters intro- 
duced into^Greece were used with changed or new powers, according 
to the wants of the language which they were used to express. The 
form of the letters was also changed in the progress of time, so that the 
similarity is lessened between the Hebrew Alphabet and the Greek. 
The manner of writing it was also changed. Ancient Greek, like the 
Hebrew, was written from right to left. It was afterward used as in 
the manner of plowing, alternately from right to left and from left to 
right. It was subsequently written like the En^ish, from left to right. 

THE BOMAN ALPHABET. 

§ 162. The Koman Alphabet was derived from the Greek. A part 
of the letters only were at first introduced, and afterward others. 

In acconmiodating the Greek Alphabet to their own language, the 
Latins (1) dropped those letters that were not needed, and (2) they 
used some of the letters imported with a new power, and (3) they in- 
troduced some new letters. They dropped % and X, and 0, and K, 
and ^ permanently. They dropped H and Z for a time, and then re- 
stored them, placing them at the end of the Alphabet. They used the 
letter digamma^ F, with the power, not of v or w, but with that of P. 
They used the letter eta, H^ with a new power, namely, that of A. They 
introduced the letter c, at first with the power of ^ as well as k ; and 
also the letters v andy, which are modifications, the one of u, and the 
other of t; and also the letter q, which seems to have come directly 
from the Phoenician Alphabet, as the equivalent of koph or qoph; and 
also the letter 7, which seems a modification of v, X. and q are re- 
dundant ^ and G ought to have been retained, inasmuch as ph and 
tk do not properly represent the sound which they are employed to in- 
dicate. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 

§ 163. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet was derived mainly from the Ro- 
man, from which, indeed, it differs by certain additions, omissions, and 
modifications. 1. It has the letter ))=M in thin=6 in Greek, which 
the Roman has not. 2. It has the letter ^=thin thine, which the Ro- 
man has not. 3. It has the letter c, to the exclusion of k, in common 
with the Latin, but which the Greek has not. 4. It has the letter w, 
which the Roman has not. 5. It has the letter J, either with the power 
of y as in German, or of zh as in French, or of dzh as in English, which 

What is said of the Greek Alphabet? What is said of the Bomah Alphabet? 
What is said of the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet ? 
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is not in the Latin or Greek. 6. It has not the letter q, which the 
Latin has. 7. It has not the letter z, 8. It has not the letter t7, which 
the Roman has. 

It may have borrowed the letters f, «, from the Moeso-Grothic, which, 
though for the most part it borrowed its alphabet from the Greek and 
Latin, may have borrowed them from the Runic, an aQ)habet of great 
antiquity, and long used in the north of Europe. 

Under the influence of the Norman French, the Anglo-Saxon Alphas- 
bet underwent some changes. The sound system of that language, de- 
rived from the Latin, bore a greater resemblance to that of the Romans 
than was to be found among the Gothic tongues. It was through the 
Norman influence that the letters ]>, -S, unfortunately were dropped 
from the language. In other respects the al^abet was improved. The 
letters z, k, u were either imported or more currently recognized. — 
Latham's English Language, p. 206, 207. 

OLD ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

§ 164. The alphabet received ftt)m the Anglo-Saxons, modified by 
the Normans, underwent some other modifications. The letter ;, a 
corruption of the Anglo-Saxon g, is found in Old English manuscripts. 
It sometimes is equivalent to our g, sometimes to y, and sometimes to 
gh. It has properly no connection with the letter 2, for which it has 
sometimes been improperly used. The character employed was the 
black letter, or the Gothic. Of these there were varieties, as the *' set 
chancery," "chancery," "tunning court." , 

In time, the Roman character was introduced into modem English,, 
and also the Italian, so called from the types used by Italian printers. 
Ligatures, that is, double letters, like Jl, ffl, were formerly more fre- 
quently used than now, as were also double vowels, like ee, cb. The 
character ; was laid aside, g ory taking its place. 

Thus we have seen how the English Alphabet was derived from the 
Phoenician Alphabet, through the Qreek, and the Roman, and the An- 
glo^axon Alphabets. 



CHAPTER V. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXPEDIENTS. 

§ 1 65. To remedy the defects of the alphabet, certain Obthooraph- 
iCAL EXPEDIENTS are extensively employed, especially in expressing the 
quantity of the vowels. 

The Long or Independent sounds of vowels are indicated in English 
orthography in several different ways. 

1. The duplication of the letters, as in meety dooTy seemly. Here the 
duplication indicates the long sound of « and the long sound of o. This 
expedient was adopted at an early period in the history of the language. 

What is said of the Old English Alphabet ? For what purpose are orthographical 
expedients especially employed? In what several modes is the long sound of the 
vowel expressed ? 
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as is seen in words like wt/vf(wiie)y I^Qife), wee (we). But these in- 
dications are not to be rened on, inasmuch as the doable vowel letter 
often represents a short vowel sound, as in took, book, flood. 

2. The diphthongal notation, as in rcun, meat, groan, soul, bowl. Here 
the addition of one vowel indicates the long sound of a, of e, and of o. 
Still there is no distinctness in the indication, inasmuch as the two last 
words might be taken to rhyme with/<w/ and howL 

3. A silent e, as in fame, shade, mode. Here the silent e indicates the 
long sound of a and o. Anciently, such words were pronounced in two 
syllables. When this pronunciation ceased, the spelling remained, and 
the e mute indicates the long sound of the other vowel. Still the indi- 
cation is imperfect, inasmuch as it can not be continued in derivatives 
"SaVj^ famous, shady, modish, which might be taken to sound like famine^ 
shadow, modeL 

Ail A silent consonant, as in cUwh, iaUc, resi^. Here the silent con- 
sonants b, I, g, indicate the long sound of a and %. This indication is 
useful to those who are acquainted with it^ but others it would lead into 
error. 

5. The duplication of a consonant, as in better, torrent, is an ortho- 
graphical expedient to indicate the Short or Dq>eQdent sound of the 
preceding vowel. This has long been the habit of the language. But 
the duplication of the consonant in some other cases seems to indicate 
the long sound of the vowel, as in roU, tall. 

In a poem called "The Ormulum,** every sh(»t vowel was indicated 
by a double consonant, as waterr,Jilledd, 

6. The use of c before k is sometimes an orthographical expedient to 
indicate the short or dependent sound of the preceding vowel, as in 
pickle, K is never doubled. 

7. The use of u after g is an orthographical expedient indicating the 
surd sound of ^, as in guile, prorogue. 

8. "The use of th for the simple sound of the first consonant in thin 
and thine is an orthographical expedient. The combination must be 
dealt with as a single letter." 

9. The use of ^before g, as in edge^ abridge, budge, lodge, is an ortho- 
graphical expedient showing that the vowel is short. 

Elementary sounds, then, in the English language, are expressed, 

L By single appropriate elementary signs ; as, in the words law and 
bar the first elementary sound in each is normally represented by the 
letter / or 6. 

n. By single elementary signs used abnormally or irregularly ; as, 
in the words manv, design, the a in the first, the s in the second, are 
used irregularly, the one to represent the sound normally represented 
by e, and the other the sound normally represented by z, 

in. By conventional expedients as above described. 

Of these three modes, the fir«t is greatly to be preferred, as being reg- 
ular, and as promoting consistency in the language. The second and 
third are not to be encouraged, iiiasmuch as they mtroduce irregularity 
and concision. 

In what several modes is the short sound of the vowel expressed T What Is said 
of the use of e before if Whatissaidof the use of u after grf In what three ways . 
are elementary ■ontida expressed f Which of these three modes is to be piefened, 
and why? 
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CHAPTER VL 

OBTHOGRAPHY. 



m WHAT OBTHOGRAPHY CONSISTS. 

§ 166. Orthography, or right spelling of a word, 
consists in the use of those letters which best agree, 
first, with its Pronunciation ; second, with its Etymol- 
ogy ; and third, with the Analogies of the English lan- 
guage, particularly of that class of words to which it be- 
longs. 

A person acquainted only with the general power of the letters, hut 
ignorant of the intricacies of English orthography, will very likely nse 
those letters which merely express the sounds of the words which he 
employs, irrespective of the other two particulars. For thought he 
would write thaut. An etymologist would be inclined to adopt that 
spelling which would best give the history of the word. Por governor 
he would very likely write govemour, A spelling-book maker would, in 
forming his tables, have his mind fixed on the analogy of particular 
classes of words, imd withdrawn from the other two particulars. But„ 
in order to form a correct system of orthography, one must, instead of 
leaning to one of. these modes, comprehend them all in his view, giving 
to each its due promine^nce, and at once expressing the Sounds of words, 
their Histories and Analogies. 

INCONSISTEN€ffES OP ENGLISH OETHOGRAPHY. 

§ 167. The inconsistencies of English orthography might be inferred 
from the examples under equivalent letters, § 163. They are still more 
strikingly seen in the following examples, in which the same sounds are 
expressed by dififerent letters, or different sounds are expressed by the 
same letters. In the case of done, the analogical spelling would be 
roney the actual spelling is (run). So eight, kight (late) ; thigh, trigh 
(try) ; design, lign (line) ; two, dwo (do) ; hearty, pearty (party) ; learn, 
team (turn) ; such, tuch (touch) ; double, hovbh (bubble) ; despair, ihair 
(there); beauty, deauty (duty); said, haid (head); laughter, aughter 
(after). ' ^ 

B makes road broad; c makes limb cUmb; d turns a crow into a 
crowd; e turns yes into eyes; /turns the hwer regions into Jbwer re- 
gions ; g makes one gone ; h turns eight into height; k makes now know; 
I changes a pear into a pearl; n changes a crow into a crown ; p changes 

ni what does orthography or right spelling coiu^t ? Can yoa mention any fiictl 
which exhibit the tttconnitendes of English orthography t 
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a rover into Aprover; s changes Aa//into shaU; i turns here into tJiere; 
w turns otMn into women; y turns ours into yows, — ^PrrMAM's Phonetic 
JoumcU, 
For plans of reform, see English Grrammar, § 226. 

DOUBTFUL ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 168. There are in the English language as many as fbur thousand 
words whose orthography is giTen in difierent forms hj difierent mod- 
em dictionaries. The authors and editors of those dictionaries, or most 
of them, have felt that reform was necessary, and therefore have set up 
to be reformers ; some of them leaning to usage, some to etymology, 
some to the analogies of the language, some to convenience, or other 
considerations. 

USAGE. 

§ 169. It is often asserted that usage or custom is the sovereign ar- 
biter in all matters pertaining to language. *' But what is this custom 
to which we must so implicitly submit ? Is it the multitude of speakers 
[spellers], whether good or bad? This has never been asserted by the 
most sanguine abettors of its authority. Is it the usage of the studious 
in schools and colleges, with those of the learned professions, or that of 
those who, fh>m their elevated birth and station, give laws to the refine- 
ments and elegancies of a court? To confine propriety to ^e latter, 
which is too often the case, seems an injury to the formw, who, from 
their very profession, appear to have a natural right to a share, at least, 
in the legislation of language, if not an absolute sovereignty." — ^Walk- 
ek's Pr^ace to his Dictionary^ p. 6. 

Usage is not uniform. There is ancient usage and present usage, 
general usage and local usage. Custom or usage, therefore, in given 
-cases of doubtful orthography, must be an uncertain guide, because it is 
divided ; and, even if it wer» undivided, it might be contrary to other 
important considerations. 

THE NORMAL USE OF THE LETTERS. 

§ 170. The normal tise of the letters in representing the elementary 
sounds in the language, and also the anomalous use in representing the 
same sounds. VHiat the normal use of the letters is may be seen from 
the Table of Elementary Sounds, § 127. What is the anomalous use 
may be seen from § 153, on equivalent letters. The sound oiainaphs 
normal ; it is the second elementary sound, represented by the letter a 
in its normal use. Hie sound of a in any is anomalous ; it is the sev- 
enth elementaty sound in the table, normaUy represented by c, and 
anomalously represented by a. Other things being equal, the normal 
use of the letters should, in orthography, be preferred to their anoma- 
lous use, as authorize in preference to authorise. The consonantal sound 
in the last is normally represented by z, but anomalously by s. 

Mention the namber of words in the language differently spelled in different dic- 
tionaries. What is the value of usage for settling any cases of doubtfiil orthography f 
What is said of the normal use of lettera in orthography ? 
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Besides the normal use of the letters, regard must be had, I. to the 
valae of silent letters ; 2. to etymological facts and reasoiys ; 3. to the 
analogies of the English language ; 4. to change in pronunciation ; 5. to 
the tendency of the language. 

See English Grammar, § 231, 232, &c. 

GRAMMAR 

§ 171. Grammar — ^French grammaire^ Greek gramn 
ma^ a letter — as a science^ is a system of principles eom- 
mon to all languages. These principles relate to Artio- 
nlate Sounds ; to Letters ; to Syllables ; to Words ; to 
Sentences. 

Grammar, as an arU is a system of rules for the prac- 
tical application of these principles to language. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

§ 172. English Grammar, as a science, is a system 
of principles and a collection of facts peculiar to the En- 
glish language, together with those which are common, 
also, to other languages. 

English Grammar, as an art, is a system of rules for 
the practical £q)plication of these principles to the En- 
glish language. 

In the study of English Grammar, the end aimed at is, I. An ac- 
quaintance with those facts and principles which pertain to the science ; 
n. A familiarity with the rules for the application of those principles 
to practice. He who, in his practice of writing and speaking, applies 
these principles, thus making science the minister of art, speaks and 
writes the English language correctly. 



EXEECISES UNDER PAET IH. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS. 

§ 173. By Orthographic Analysis is meant that 
process by which each element of the written language, 
namely, each letter, is separated from the orthographic 
form in which it is nsed, and referred to the classifica- 
tion in § 126, and its local representative power described, 
according to § 127. 

What is Grammar as a science and as an art ? What is the difference between sci- 
enoe and art ? What is English Oxammar as a science and as an art t 
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In phonetic analysis the attention is fixed on the 
Sounds ; in orthographic analysis, on the Letters. In 
the former, the thmgs represented are under considera- 
tion ; in the latter, the representatives themselves. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Hebrew is a sublime monochord, nf tering yagae vowel sounds, 
as indistinct and shy as the breathings of an^olianharp when exposea 
to a fitful breeze. — ^De Quincet. 

Tis a dental surd consonant letter, cognate with df A is an aspirate 
consonant letter ; here they are taken together as a compound sign or 
representative of a single sonant phonetic element; e is a vowel letter 
representing a phonetic element ; A is a letter representing a phonetic 
element ; e, as above ; 6 is a cognate consonant letter, and is called a 
labial, and here represent a phonetic element ; r is a liquid consonant 
letter, sometimes called a palatal, sometimes a lingual, and here repre- 
sents a phonetic element ; ew, a digraph, is equivfdent to u, and repre- 
sents a diphthongal sound. The learner is expected to go t^ugh ihe 
sentence in like manner. 

8. High on a throne of rojal state, which fax 

Ontshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. — MiLtom. 

Hia an aspirated consonant letter representing a phonetic element ; 
t is a small vowel letter representing a phonetic element ; g and A, nei- 
ther separately nor taken together, represent here any phonetic ele- 
ment ; o is a broad vowel letter representing a phonetic element ; n is 
a liquid nasal consonant letter, sometimes called a cerebral, and here 
represents a phonetic element ; a is a broad vowel letter representing a 
phonetic element ; t is a dentaJ cognate consonant letter ; A is an aspi- 
rate letter ; th together are a compound sign of a phonetic element ; r, 
as before ; o is a broad vowel letter, and represents a phonetic element ; 
R, as before ; e represents no phonetic element, but is used as an ortho- 
graphical expedient. The learner is expected to go through the pas- 
sage in like manner. 

8. Analpe the following passage, and state, 

(1) Which letters represent the broad vowel elements, and which let- 
ters represent small vowel elements. 

(2) Which letters represent surd elements, and which represent so- 
nant elements ; which, liquid elements ; which, nasal elements ; which, 
labial elements; which, dental elements; which, palatal elements; 
which, sibilant elements ; which, cerebral elements. 

(3) Which letters are normally used in representing phonetic ele- 
ments ; and which letters are used abnormally in representing phonetic 
elements ; and which letters are employed as orthographical expedients. 

(4) What letter (or letters) is derived from the Phoenician ; what let- 
ter is derived from the Greex ; what letter is derived from the Roman ; 
what letter is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

D 2 
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*< Of the poedcal principle, the philosophy of life in New England 
makes little account. Emblems of the past do not invite the gaze down 
the vistas of time. Beverence is seldom awakened by any object, cus- 
tom, or association. An extravagant spirit of utility invades every 
scene of life, however sequestered. We attempt not to brighten the 
grim features of care, or relieve the burdens of responsibility. The 
daughter of a distinguished law professor in Europe was in the habit of 
lecturing in her father's absence. To guard against the fascination of 
her channs, which, it was feared, would divert the attention of the stu- 
dents, a curtain was drawn before the fair teacher, from behind which 
sh^ imparted her instructions. Thus do we carefully keep out of sight 
the poetical, and veil the spirit of beauty, that we may worship unSs- 
turbed at the shrine of the practical."— H. T. Tuckebman. 

SYNTHESIS. 

1. Compose a sentence in which there shall be some letters repre- 
senting the cognate phonetic elements. 

2. Compose a sentence in which there shall be the representatives of 
the liquid phonetic elements ; and one in which there shall be labial 
letters; ana one in which there shall be dental letters; and one in 
which there shall be guttural or palatal letters ; and one in which tliere 
shall be nasal letters ; and one in which there shall be cerebral letters ; 
and one in which there shall be sibilant letters. 

8. Compose a sentence in which there shall be equivalent letters, 
namely, letters which abnormally or irregularly represent the same 
sounds which are normally or regularly represented by' other letters. 

4. Compose a sentence in which there shall be elementary sounds 
expressed by orthographical expedients. 

6. Compose a sentence in which there shall be letters that come from 
die Hebrew Alphabet ; and letters that come from the Greek Alphabet; 
and letters that come from the Roman Alphabet ; and at least one let- 
ter that comes firom the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet. 
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PART IV. 

ETYMOLOGICAL FORMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



DEPINrnONS. 

§ 174. Etymology, Greek etumosj true^ and logosy 
doctrine^ treats of the classification, inflecticm, and deri- 
vation of words. It relates to single words. 

Grammatical Etymology treats of the classification 

and inflection of words. 

Classifxcatkut is the division of words into parts of speecli. 
Ltflection is the change of form which verhis, nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs undergo in order to express different relations. 

Historical Etymology treats of the derivation of 
words firom different languages, or from different stages 
of the same langus^ See § 306. 

Etymological Forms in the English language are the 
words of the language viewed only in their etymological 
relation, whether in the same language or in other lan- 
guages. 

Apropontion is a sentence containing an assertion ; as, Man is mortal; 
the rcdn/cUU; the sm Warms the earth. A proposition has two parts: 
1. The thing spoken o^ called the Subject ; 2. That which is said of it, 
called the Ihredicate. Many in the first example, is the subject ; is mor- 
taly is the predicate. In the second example the predicate ia/hSs; in 
the third example the predicate is warms, 

CLASSIFICATION OP THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

§ 175. L A word which is the name of a person, place, 

What is etymology? Of what does grammatical etymology treat? Of what does 
hiBtoriealetjonology treat? What are etymological forma ? What ig claariflration f 
What is inflectioii 7 What ia a propositioii? Into how many parts is a propodtloii 
divided? Whatisthetntdeotofaproposttioii? What is the predicate? 
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or thing, is called a Noun or Substantive ; as, PlcUo^ Boa^ 
ton^ virtue. 
Or, a word which caiv by itself, with all finite verbs, form the subject 



_^ _ J proposition. 

In this proposition, man is the predicate. 

' II. A word which qualifies or limits a noun is called 

an Adjective ; as, " Wise men ;" " Virtuous women ;" 

" Seven children;" ""'This apple." For the Article, see 

§214. 

Or, a word whiph can not by itself form the subject of a proposition, 
but which, with the yerb to he, can form the predicate of a proposition, 
is called an Adjective ; as, "God is good;^ "Man is mortal,^ 

III. A word used instead of a noun is called a Pro- 
noun; as, "Zwent to London;" ^^Thou hast done a 
good action ;" ^*'He will return." 

Or, a word which can be used instead of a noun, as either the subject 
or the predicate of a proposition, is called a Pbonoun ; as, " The man 
is happy ; Ae is benevplent" 

IV. A word which expresses an assertion ts called a 
Verb; as, "Godi^/" "The sun^Ames/" "John^^ri^^ 
Thomas." 

Or, a word which can by itself form the predicate of a proposition, is 
called a Verb ; as, " God is ;" " Man diesr 

Y, A word which qualifies a verb or an adjective is 
called an Adveeb; as, "John struck Thomas rashly ;^^ 
"The sun shines hrightly f'* "He is more prudent than 
his neighbor." 

Or, a word which can not by itself form a constituent part of a sim- 
ple proposition, but which can combine with verbs, and adjectives, and 
other adverbs to modify their meaning, is called an Adysbb ; as, " He 
reads correctly;" "He was exceedingly careful;" **He does tolerably weU." 

VI. A word which connects an object with a verb or 
an adjective is called a Preposition; as, "He went 
through New York ;" " He belongs to no party ;" " He 
is wise /or himself." 

Or, a word which by itself can not form a constituent part of a simple 
proportion, but which can combine with nouns and pronouns to express 
some relation, is called a Preposition; as, " Socrates, the son of So- 
phroniscus, was^ bom at Alopece." ^^ 

What word is |i noim ? What word is an adjective ^ What word is a pronoun ? 
What word is a yerb ? What word is an adyerb ! What word is a preposition f 
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ViJL A word which connects two sentences or like 
parts of sentences is called a Conjunction ; as, *' John 
writes and Thomas reads ;" "1 will visit him ij^he de- 
sires it." 

Or, a word which can connect two propositions withont making a part 
of either, is called a Conjunction ; as, "The sun shines and the sky is 
clear;" " He begged for aid because h| was in distress.** 

Vni. A word which expresses sudden emotion of the 
mind, and is not in grammatical construction with a sen- 
tence, is' called an Interjection ; as, AA ! pshaw ! 
alas ! 

Or, a word which can neither form a part of a proposition nor connect 
two different propositions, bat is thrown in to express some sudden 
thought or emotion, is called an Intebjection ; as, OA / /»«A ! fie! 

In this classification we have given two definitions of 
the several parts of speech, the one the common one, and 
the other founded on their relation to the proposition* 

beckeb's classification. 

§ 176. All the parts of speech are divided into two classes^ namefy, 
Notional words and Kelational words. 

Notional words are those which express notions, that is, ideas of be- 
ings or actions formed in the mind. Thej are, 1. Nouns ; 2. Adjec- 
tives ; 3. Verbs ; 4. Adverbs, expressing the manner, time, or place of an 
action ; as, He writes iveU; he came early; he went eastward, 

Kelational words are those words which do not express a notion or 
idea, but merely point out the relation between two notional word^ or 
between a notional word and the speaker. They are, 1. Auxiliary 
verbs; 2.Ajticles; 3. Pronouns; 4. Numerals; 5. Prepositions ; 6. Con- 
junctions ; 7. Certain adverbs, called relational adverbs. 



CHAPTER IL 

the NOUN OR substantive. 

§ 177. A Noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing ; as, Plato^ Boston^ virtue. 

Or, a Noun or SuBSTANnrB is a word which can by itself, with all 
finite verbs, form the subject of a proposition, and with the verb to be 
can form the predicate of a proposition ; as, ^^Man dies.** In this sim- 

What irord is a conjunction? What word is an inteijection ? State Becker's 
elassilication. Give the definition of a nonn, and tlie derivation of the terms noun 
and sobstantive. 
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pie propositfon, man is the subject. *< Stand tip ; I also am a man,** In 
this proposition, man with ani is the predicate. 

The word noun is from the Latin nomen^ a name, through the French 
nom. 

Substantive (Latin siAgtantivuSy wbstemtia) strictly denotes that which 
stands under, or is a foundation of accidents or attributes, and which, 
therefore, may be considered as independent, and may stand by itself. 
The name of whatever exists, or is conceived to exist, is a noun. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

§ 178. L Proper Nouns are the names of individual 
persons or things, and not of species ; aSyJbhn, PhUadeh- 
phia. Proper nouns are comparatively few in number. 

11. Common or Appellative Nouns are the names 
of a class of persons or things, or of an individual be- 
longing to a class ; as, Man^ a man ; tree, a tree. Man 
and tree are classes ; a man, a tree, are individuals, each 
belonging to a class. The following are common nouns : 

1. An Absteact Noun is the name of a simple quali- 
ty, action, or condition considered independendy of the 
substance in which it inheres ; as, Wtsdom^ journey^ 
brightness^ friendshijp^ oratory. Here we do not con- 
sider who has wisdom, or wha travels, or what is bright, 
or who is a friend. 

2. A Concrete Noun is the name of the substance, 
and of the quality, action, or condition which inheres in 
the substance; as, The wise} a traveler; a friend; 
London ; Cicero. 

3. A Collective Noun is a name which, in the sin- 
gular number, denotes more than one ; as, An army, a 
company. 

4. Correlative Nouns are names of objects which 
are viewed as related to each other ; as, King and sub- 
ject; son w^A, father. 

5. Participial Nouns are those which have the form 
of participles, but perform th,e office of nouns ; as. Head- 
ing is instructive ; the writing is legible. Beading and 
writing are abstract nouns. 

What are proper noanB, and what are oomxnon noons f What is an ahstract noun, 
and what is a concrete noun? What is a colleetiTe noun, and what is a oorrelatiye 
noun 1 What are participial nouns t 
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6. Diminutive Nouns are those which are derived 
from other nouns, and which express some diminution 
of the original meaning; as, Satchel from Back; dudk- 
ling from d/ucJc. See § 343. 

7. Material Nouns are the names of materials, that 
is, of things which produce no idea of individuality, but 
only an aggregate notion ; as. Water, loam, milk. 

Other parts of speech, and even the letters «f the alphabet, are treat- 
ed as nouns when they are made the subject of a verb, or the object of 
a verb or preposition; as, "The kamed testify;" "The hes and sfies 
will aU be there ;" "In that sentence the critic struck out on and intro- 
duced of;** "Q is in that word preferable to a«;" "Mind jonrp^s and 
^8;" " Your if is A mighty peacemaker." 

Pkoper Nouns in the plural number, or with an article prefixed, be- 
come common nouns; as, "2^e Howards;** "He is t?ie Cicero of his 
age." The term proper is from heing proper, that ia,p€cuUar to the in- 
dividual bearing the name. 

Common Nouns, with the definite article prefixed, sometimes become 
proper nouns ; as. The metropolis, the park. The term common is from 
being common to eveiy individual comprised in the class. The term 
appmative, from appeuare, to call, U applied to common nouns, because 
they are the names by which classes of objects are called. 

GENDERS OP NOUNS. 

§ 179. GeWder is a grammatical distinction in nouns 
expressing the natural distinction of sex. The word 
gender is from the French genre and the Latin genuSf 
and properly means kind. 

The Masculine Gender denotes the male sex ; as, 
ji man, a boy. 

The Feminine Gender denotes the female sex ; as, 
A tooman, a girl. 

The Neuter Gender denotes the absence of sex ; as, 
A chair, a table. 

Gender, in the English language, is expressed, 
L By diffebbncb of termination. 

Maaenline. Feminine. MMeoline. Feminine. 

Abbo^ Abbess. Administrator, Administratrix. 

Actor, Actress. Adulterer, Adulteress. 

Adjutor, A4)atrix. Arbiter, Arbitress. 

What are diminntive noans, and what are material nouns? In what case can the 
other parts of speech be made nouns ? In what cases do proper nouns become com- 
mon nouns ? In what case do common nouns become proper Aouns ? What is gen- 
der, and what is the derivation of the term Gketdieii? How many genders are there, 
•nd what do they gev^rally denote f 
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Auditor, 

Augustus, 

Author, 

Baron, 

Benefactor, 

Carl, 

Caterer, 

Chanter, 

Conductor, 

Count, 

Czar, 

Dauphin, 

Deacon, 

Director, 

Don, 

Duke, 

Editor, 

Elector, 

Embassador, 

Emperor^ 

Enchanter, 

Executor, 

Founder, 

Gafler, 

Giant, 

God, 

Groodman, 

Governor, 

Heir, 

HeritOT, 

Hero, 

Host, 

Hunter, 

Idolater, 

Instructor, 

Inventor, 

Jew, 



Auditress. 

Augusta. 

Authoress. 

Baroness. 

Benefactress. 

Carlin. 

Cateress. 

Chantress. 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Czarina.' 

Dauphiness. 

Deaconess. 

Directress. 

Donna. 

Duchess. 

Editress. 

Electress. 

Embassadress. 



Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Foundress. 

Gammer. 

Giantess. 

Groddess. 

Goody. 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Heritrix. 

Heroine. 

Hostess. 

Huntress. 

Idolatress. 

Instructress. 

Inventress. 

Jewess. 



Landgrave, 

Lion, 

Margrave, 

Marquis, 

Master, 

Mayor, 

Minister, 

Monitor, 



Ogre, 

Palsgrave, 

Patron, 

Peer, 

Poet, 

Porter, 

Priest, 

Prince, 

Prior, 

Prophet, 

Protector, 

Signore, 

Shepherd, 

Songster, 

Sorcerer, 

Sultan, 

Tailor, 

Testator, 

Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Tyrant, 

Vict<M*, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 



FcminlsA. 

Landgravine. 

Lioness. 

Margravine. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 

Ministress. 

Monitress. 

Negress. 

Ogress. 

Palsgravine. 

Patrojiess. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Portress. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 



Sorceress. 
(Sultaness. 
(Sultana. 

Tailoress. 

Testatrix. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Tyranness. 

Victress. 

Viscountess. 

Votress. 

"Widow, 



This termination of ess has been borrowed from the French esse and 
ice, which they took from the Latin issa and ix: AbbeOissa, Latin; 
abbasse, Old English; abbess, English. So Actrix, actrice, actress. 
These terminations are all of Nonnan descent, unknown to the ancient 
Saxons. 

In donna there is the Spanish, in heroine the Greek, in landgravine 
the German, in signora the Italian, in Auffttsta the Latin form. 

In some cases there is simply an addition to the masculine, »3 proph- 
et, prophetess. In other cases &ere is a change of some letter or letters 
from the masculine, as porter, portress ; master, mistress, 

n. By distinct words. 



Bachelor, 
Beau, 



Maid, Spinster. 
Belle. 



Boar, 
Boy, 



Sow. 
GirL 
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Masenline. 

Brother, 


l^mioiac. 

Sister. 


Masenline. 

Man, 


F«iiii]ilii«. 

Woman. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


MUter, 


Spawner. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


BuUock, 


Heifer. 


Papa, 


Mamma. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Rake, 


Jilt. 


Colt, 


FiUy. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


Bog, 


Bitch. 


Ruff, 


Reeve. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Sir,' 


Madam. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sire, 


Madame. 


Pather, 


Mother. 


Sire (a horse). 


Dam. 


Friar, Monk, 


Nun. 


Sloyen, 


Slat. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Gentlemail, 


Lady. 


Stag, 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Steer, 


Heifer. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Swain, 


Nymph. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Lad, 


Lass. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 


Lord, 


Ladj. 






HI. By COMFOBITIOH. 








Femiain*. 


MMCoIine. 


Feminine. 


Brideoroowi, 


Bride. 


Male relations, 


Female relations. 


Buck-rahhit, 


i>oe-rahbit. 


3fankind, 


W^omonkind. 


Cbc^-sparrow, 


^en-sparrow. 


3fan-servant, 


iltfawf-servant. 


Gentleman, 


Gentlewoman. 


Merman, 


Mermaict 


J5e-bear, 


5A6-bear. 


Moor-coci:, 


Moor-^. 


flc-goat. 


Sh6-eqa.U 


Jfr. Webster, 


Mrs, Webster. 


Joc^-ass, 


Ass. 


Peacock, 


PeaAen. 


Land^df, 


Ij&ndlady, 


Schoolnww/er, 


Schoolmisfres*. 


Male, 


Female. 


Serving-man, 


Serying-u;oma». 


Male child, 


Female child. 


Tom-cat, 


Cat. 



ADDITIONAL FACTS. 

§ 180. The names of males are masculine ; the names of females, 
feminine ; as, Johny Mary, 

1. Some words have the same termination for both masculine and 
feminine. These are said to be of the common gender ; as, Farent, 
guardian, cousin, student, botanist, witness, neighbor, servant, /riend. 

2. Some words are used only in the feminine ; as, Laundress, seam- 
stress, brunette, dowager, jointress, mantua-maker, milliner, shrew, virago, 
syren, amazon, vixen, spinster, 

3. Some masculine words are, by extension, applied to the whole 
species ; as, Man, to denote the human race, females as well as males. 
Some feminine words are, in like manner, used for the whole species ; 
as. Goose, dude, 

4. The words Infant, child, involve so little-of the idea of intelligence 

What are the three principal modfes of expressing gender? Of what goader are 
the names of males, and of what gender are the names of females? What words 
have the same termination for both masculine and feminine, and of what gender are 
these words? What words are used only in the feminine ? What masculine words 
are by extension applied to the whole species, and also what feminine words are in 
like maimer applied to the whole species ? W^at is said of the words inftmt, child f 
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and of personality in them, and the sex being so often unknown to the 
speaker, that they are not nnfrequently used in the neuter gender ; as, 
*^The infant raised its loving hands to the cheek of its mother;" <Hhe 
child clung to the neck of its mother." 

5. The masculine term has the general meaning expressing both 
male and female, and is always employed when the office, occupation, 
or profession, and not the sex of the individual, is chi^y to be expressed. 
The feminine term is used in those cases only when discriminations of 
sex are indispensably necessary. If I say "The poets of the age are 
distinguished more by. correctness of taste than by sublimity of concep- 
tion," I clearly include in the texm. poet both inale and female writers 
of poetry. If I say " She is the best poetess of the country," I assign 
her the superiority over those of her own sex. H I say " She is the 
h^st poet of the country," I pronounce her superior to all other writers 
c^ poetry, both male and female. 

V 

ENGLISH GENDER, PHILOSOPHIC AND POETIC. 

§ 181. There are, strictly speaking, but two sexes ; yet, for conven- 
ience, the neuter {neither of the two) is classed with the genders. In the 
French, the Italian, the Portuguese, and the Hebrew, all nouns are either 
masculine or feminine. 

In the English language, all objects not male and female are, in his- 
tory, in philosophy, in common conversation, spoken of as of the neuter 
gender. 

In animated discourse, in poetry and eloquence, Qbjects are often per- 
sonified, and the masculine or feminine gender is attributed to them on 
the ground of some artificial association, as in the following examples : 

"As when the Biiiif new risen. 
Looks through the misty horizontal air. 
Shorn of his beams." MuToir. 

" Of law, no less can be acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and the great- 
est as not exempted from her power." — HooKSS, Ecclesiastical PoUty^ 
book L, 16. 

Love in my bosom, like a bee. 

Doth suck his sweet; 
Now with Ms wings he plays with me. 
Now with his feet," Lobgs. 

liiOt his and hers, in these passages, yon substitute its, or translate 
them into languages in which gender is formed by termination, yon de- 
stroy the liveliness of the images. 

GROUNDS FOR A CHOICE OF GENDER IN PERSONIFICA- 
TION. 
§ 182. The current statement is, that such substantives as were con- 

Iq what cases are masculine terms employed in preference to the feminine, and in 
what cases is the feminine term employed? Give the examples. How does it ap- 
pear that English gender is philosophiet How does it appear that Bnglish gwider 
ii poetic? What are the grounds for a choiee of gender in peraonificattoa? 
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spicnous for the attributes of impasting or commmiicating, which were 
by nature active, strong, and efficacious, were considered as masculine. 

On the contrary, such were considered as feminine as were conspic- 
uous for the attributes either of receiving, of containing, or of producing, 
or which had more of the passive in their nature than of the active, or 
.which were peculiarly beautiful or amiable. 

Upon these principles, the mn was considered as masculine, the moon 
as feminine. 

Certain words retain the gender of the words from which they were 
derived. Thus natura, in Latin, is feminine ; and nature is feminine 
in English when personified. Winter, in Anglo-Saxon, is masculine; 
and winter is masculine in English, when personified. 

CoBBBTT remarks : " And you know our country folks in Hampshire 
call almost every thing he or she." The same seems to have been the 
fact'with the early language^makers of the world. As we have inherit- 
ed a portion of their language, so we find in our own the remains of 
ancient gender. 

NUMBEBS OF NOUNS. 

§ 183. Number is the distinction between one and 
more than one^ usually expressed by some difference in 
termination. 

There are two numbers, the SINGULAR and the PLURAL. 
• The singular number denotes one object; as, JSooky 
pen^ a man. 

'£h<^ plural number denotes more than one object ; as, 
Books^ pens^ the Tnen. 

FORMATION OP THE PLURAL. 

§ 184. In most nouns, the plural number is, in the 
•SPOKEN language, formed from the singular, by the ad- 
dition of the sound of « in aeal^ or of ;^in zeal^ or of that 
of the syllable ez; as. Stocky atcuJcs; staffs stages; stage^ 
stag-es. 

I. The plural number of nouns is generally expressed 
in the written language by the addition of « to the sin- 
gular; as, Chiefs chiefs; jnn^jnn-s; key^ key^; folw^ 
jolw-s ; muse^ micee^. 

Nouns in the SPOKEN language ending with a sound 

What is numlber, and bow many numbers are there, and what do these numbers 
severally denote ? In the spoken language, how is the plural number formed ? Give 
examples. In the written language^ how Is th^ plural number expressed f Give ex- 
amples. 
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which will not unite with that «, add the sound of «3 to 
express the plural; as, Lens^ lem-es; brushy hrushrea ; 
churchy churchr-es; hox^ box-es. 

IL In the wbttten language, nouns ending with ^, 
ehj cht a?, 5, add ea to express the plural ; as, Lens^ lens-^s; 
brushy hriLsh^^ ; churchy church-^ ; box^ box-^ ; phiz^ 
phiz-es. Nouns ending with ch pronounced like k form 
their plurals by the addition of 8 ; as. Monarchy moiV' 
arch&, 

III. Nouns ending in y, after a consonaflt, change y 
into ie8 to form the plursd; as. Glory ^ glories; vanity, 
vanities ; colloquy^ colloquies. In the last word qu is 
treated as one consonant. 

Formerly the singular number of this class of words ended in ie; as, 
Glorie, vanttie. In the formation of the plural they followed the com- 
mon rule. In the process of time ie was changed into y in the singular, 
while the ancient form of the plural was retained. 

Nouns ending in i generally form their plural by the Edition of es; 
as, AlkaUj alkaUes; houri, houries ; salmaffuruU, stumoffwidies, 

rV. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, gen- 
erally form their plural in es ; as, Sero, heroes ; cargo, 
cargoes ; negro, negroes : es was probably used instead 
of 8 as an (orthographical expedient to indicate the long 
sound of <?. 

To this rule there are many exceptions ; as, Cantos^ centos, grottos^ 
juntos, duodecimos, octavos, quartos, solos, tyros, mementos. Proper names 
form their plural by the addition of «/ as, Cato, Catos; Sdpto, Scipios. 

V. Certain nouns ending inyoryfe form their plurals 
by changing y* or yfe into ves; as, Zoaf, loaves; tfdfe^ 
wives. Fin the singular is changed into v in the plu- 
ral, not from any difficulty in pronouncing the sound of 
/"with that of s, since they are both surd consonants, 
but because f in the Anglo-Saxon had, in the end of 
words, the power of v ; so that, instead of the plural 
form being changed, it is probable that the singular has 

When nouns in the spoken lang^i&ge end with a sound that will not unite with that 
of 0, how is the plural number formed ? Give examples. When nouns in the writ- 
ten language end in «, 9h^eh,x^w z^ how is the i^ural number formed ? Give ex- 
amples. How do nouns ending in y, after a consonant, form the plural? Give ex- 
amples. How do nouns ending in i form their plurals? Give an example. How 
do nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, form their plurals ? Give an exam- 

Ele. How do certain nouns in/ and /i form tbeir plurab: and bow do othor noons 
1 / and /e form their plurals ? 
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been modified. Thus we have calf^ calves; elf^ elves; 
haZf^ halves ; leaf^ leaves ; loaf^ loaves ; self^ selves ; 
sheafs sheaves ; thief ^ thieves ; wolf wolves ; and the Nor- 
man word beef beeves; also life^ liv^; hnife, knives; 
wifej wives. 

Other nouns ending in/ and /e are regular in the fonnation of the 
plural, namely, by the addition of s to the singular; as, Grie/l griefs; 
staff, staffs (and staves) ; turf, turfs (and turves) ; strip, strips ; fje^jifes. 

The original pronunciation in the spoken language was liiat of s in 
the plural, but by a euphonic change the sound of surd s has been con- 
verted into that of vz sonant. 

VL Certain nouns form their plurals in en or n; as, 
Ox^ oxen; hose^ hos-en. In the Anglo-Saxon, no termi- 
nation of the plural number was more common than n ; 
as, Tungen^ tongues. Of this termination we have re- 
mains in the words quoted; and also in shoo^ shoon; eye, 
eyen or eyne ; house, housen ; welken. 

VII. Certain nouns form their plural by a change of 
VOWEL ; as, Man, men, Anglo-Saxon man, men ; womxm, 
women, Anglo-Sajcon wimman, wimm^n ; tooth, teeth, 
Anglo-Saxon toth, teth; mouse, mdce, Anglo-Saxon mus, 
mys ; louse, lice, Anglo-Saxon lus, lys ; goose, geese, 
Anglo-Saxon gos, ges; sow, anciently sowen, swine; 
cow, anciently cowen, kine. Analogous to these are the 
following words from the Anglo-Saxon : Fre(md,frynd, 
friend, friends ; feond, fynd, foe, foes ; boc, bee, book, 
books; broc, &r^c, breeches; turf tyrf turf, turfs or 
turves. 

^ Mussulman, Twrcomoaiy ta&sman, caiman, form their plurals by the ad- 
dition of s ; as, Mussulmans, Turcomans, talismans, caimans. They are 
not compounds of the word man, » 

, DOUBLE FORMS OF THE PLURAL. 

^ 185. Some nouns haye a double form of the plural. CkUd, plu- 
ral childer ; er is an ancient plural termination. Child-er-en ; -en is 
another plural temlination ; children— childeren has a double form of the 
plural. So brother, by a change of vowel, brether; next, by the addition 
of -en. As children is a double form of one sort (r-\-n), bo peasen=pulse 
is a double form of another sort (s-hen); pea, peas, pea-s-en. Chick, 
plural chick-en ; double plural ckick-en-s. 

Give an instanee of a plund inn or en, and of a plural formed by a change of vow- 
eL Give an instance of a double plural, and alao of two plurals of the same voitL 
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Some 

Singular. 

Brother, 

Cow, 

Die, 

Fish, 

Fowl, 

Genius, 

Index, 

Pea, 

Penny, 

Sow, 



nouns have two plttbals, with different significations. 

PlUT«L 

{^TS ^"^ ^ '""** ^""} Brethren (of the same society). 



Kine=:cows (=;cowen, en=ne). 

Dies (for gaming) (es=ce). 

Fish (the species). 

Fowl (the species). 

Genii (imaginary spirits). 
Indexes (tables of contents). Indices (signs in algebra). 
Peas (individuals). Pease (tie species). 

Pennies (coins). Pence (the value) (es=ce). 

Sows, Swine (the species) (en=ne). 



Cows, 

Dice (for coining), * 

Fishes (individuals). 

Fowls, 

Geniuses (men of genius). 



FOREIGN WORDS. 
§ 186. I. Many foreign words retaiti their obiginal plurals, though 
the tendency of the language is to English forms. In respect to words 
in common use, this tendency should be encouraged. 



Singular. Floral. 

Af^anum, Arcana. 


Singnlar. 

Larva, 


Plural. 

Larvae. 


Beau, Beaux. 


Madam, 


Mesdames. 


Crisis, Crises. 


Magus, 


Magi. 


Ephemeris, Ephemerides. Monsieur, 


Messieurs. 


Genus, Genera. 


Phenomenon, Phenomena. 


Hypothesis, Hypotheses. Vortex, 


Vortices. 


U. Certain foreign words have both an English flusal and the 


ORIGINAL ONE. 






Bandit ^Unditto), 


EngUah PlnraL 


Forelm Plural. 

Banditti. 


Bandits, 


Cherub, 


Cherubs, 


Cherubim. 


Dogma, 


Dogmas, 


Dogmata. 


Memorandum, 


Memorandums, 


Memoranda. 


Rabbi, 


Rabbi^, 


Rabbins. 


Seraph, 


Seraphs, 


Seraphim. 


Virtuoso, 


Virtuosos^ 


Virtuosi. 



ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS. 

§187. I. Some nouns have no plural terminations: 1. Those 
which denote things measured or weighed ; as, R^e, barley, flax, flxmr, 
tallow, cider, gold, coffee, femel. But, to express varieties, some have 
plural forms ; as. Sugar, sttgars; wine, wines. 2. Names. of abstract qual- 
ities ; as. Harshness, prudence, meekness, sloth, decorum. To this there 
are some exceptions, as we say affinities, gravities. 

II. Some nouns denote pluralitt without a plural termnation ; 
as, Horse, foot,^ infantry, cavalry, pulse, cattle. Collective nouns in the 
sinpjular fdnii indicate plurality when they refer to the individuals ; as, 
**7%c committee were ditnded.** In other oases they put on the plural 
form ; as, JTie committees;. 

What do you say of the plurals of foreign words ? GiVe an instance of a noun that 
has no plural termination, and also of one that denotes plurality without a pluial 
termination. 
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ni. Some nouns have the same form in both numbbbs; as, Deer^ 

sheep, trouty salmon, verminy cannon, shot,. head, sail, weight; os, Twenty 
weight. Cannon has sometimes the plural form, so has shot and brick. 
In the Saxon Chronicle it is said, ** He heald that Arcebisceop-rice 
^hteen gear,** In the same work^pccurs the eKpTession/brtg-one winter, 
T^t,**in Ae Anglo-Saxon, gear and winter had plural terminations. 
Phrases like ^ia twelyemonth" and '* a fortnight" are sometimes used. 

IV. Some nouns have the pltjbal termination only; as, Annals^ 
antipodes, archives, ashes, assets, bitters, bowels, breeches, compasses, clothes, 
calends, customs, drawers, downs, dregs, eaves, embers, entrails, fetters, Jil- 
ings, forceps, goggles, goods, hatches, hose, ides, lees, matins, mcUlows, news, 
nippers, nones, m^tials, pincers, pinchers, pliers, reins, snuffers, shears, scis- 
sors, shambles, spectacles, staggers, thanks, thank is obsolete, tidings, tongs, 
trowsers, tweezers, vespers, vitals, victuals, yellows. Letters in the sense 
of literature, and manners in the sense of behavior, may be added to the 
list. These, in construction, are used in the plural number. 

V. Some nouns have the plural form, but are often used in con- 
struction IN THE singular NUMBER. Alms was originally a noun sin- 
gular, being a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon almesse. The s belonged 
to the word Just as « in goose does. *^ This almesse should thou do of 
thy proper things." — Chaucer. Pains has the plural form ; when pre- 
ceded by much, it should have a singular verb. News has the plural 
form, but is used in the singular as well as in the plural. Odds is used 
in both the singular and plural. The same is true of gallows and bel- 
lows, though g^lows has gallowses. Means is used in both the singular 
and the plursd, though it has a singular form, mean, which is sometimes 
used. Billiards has the sense of a game containing a unity of idea. 
Biches seems to have been the French richesse, and therefore strictly no 
more plural than gentlenesse. Ethics, metaphysics, and other similar 
words, comprehending each the whole system of a particular science, 
do not convey the idea of parts or particular branches, but of a whole 
collectively, and hence seem to be treated as words belonging to the 
singular number ; they are also used as plurals. 

VI. Some nouns have sometimes the samp form for both num- 
bers, AND at other times A REGULAR PLURAL FORM; such are dozen, 
pair, brace, couple, score, ** He bought ten dozen;** ** he bought them by 
dozens,** Under this description may be placed such words as vouih, 
heathen, which, in a singular form, can enter into either a singular or 
plural construction, and yet can take a plural form; a8, A heathen rages; 
the heathen rage ; the heathens rage. 

VII. " Compounds, consisting of two or more words connected by a 
hyphen, are generally composed either of two nouns, of which one is 
used in the sense of an adjective, as man-trap, where man is really an 
adjective ; or of a noun and adjective, as court-martial ; or of a noun and 
some expression having the force of an adjective, as father-in-law, where 
in-law has the force of an adjective as much as legal. In all these 
compounds the sign of the plural is added to that part of the compound 

Give an instance of a noun that has the same form in both numbers; and also of a 
noun that has the plural termination only ; and also of a noun that has the plural 
form, bat is used in the singular ; and also of a noun which has the same form for 
both numbers, and yet is sometimes used in a regular plural form. Give the state- 
ment with respect to the plural form of compounds, and with respect to the plural 
form of proper nouns. 
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which really constitutes the noun, whether at the end or not ; as, Man- 
irapsj courts-niartial,Jather8-in-law," cousins gentum, outgoings, queen con- 
sorts, TeDeums, "In forming the possessive case, the rule is different, 
the sign of the possessive being uniformlj* sufiixed to the conq>ound ex- 
pression; thvLS, father-in-law, i^wnX father d-in-law, possessive ya/Aer-«R- 
kao*s" — Hakt's Grammar, p. 42. 

Compounds united without a hyphen follow the general rule; as, 
spoonfuls, overflowings, 

VIJI. Proper nouns, when used in the plural number, follow the rule, 
for the most part, of common nouns ; as, Canada, the Canadas ; Carson^ 
the Carsons; Rogers, the Bogerses; Alleghany, the Alleghanies ; India 
changes the vowel, Indies. 

IX. Words used as mere words follow the general rule ; as, The ins 
and the outs ; the geas and the nays, 

X. When a title and a name abb used together, some grammari- 
ans recommend that the title only have the plural form ; as, the Misses 
Lyman; others, that both have the plural form; as, the Misses Lymans ; 
and others, that the name only have the plural form ; as the ]Vuss Ly- 
mans. The last is the correct form if the two words are viewed as a 
compound term ; the first, if they are viewed as in apposition ; the sec- 
ond, if they are viewed as if in classical languages. The last, namely, 
the Miss Lyhai^s, is sanctioned by high authority. Use is divided. 

COMPAEATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 188. Some ancient languages, as the Anglo-Saxon, the Moeso- 
Gpthic, and the Greek and Hebrew, the old and the present Icelandic, 
in addition to the singular and the plural, had the Dual, which denotes 
two objects, or a pair. The English has no dual. I>ual is from the 
Latin word duo=ztwo. Thus, in the Anglo-Saxon, thu, the singular = 
thou; git, the dual=yc two ; ge, the plural=ytf. We have the remains 
of ancient number in £he examples given : of the Hebrew, as in ckent- 
him; of the Greek, as in phenomena; of the Latin, as in larvcB; of the 
Anglo-Saxon, as in oxen, ^e have also borrowed certain forms of 
number from modem languages. See Examples above. 

CASES OP NOUNS. 

§ 189. Case denotea the relation which a noun sus- 
tains to other words in the sentence, expressed some- 
times by its termination and sometimes hy its position. 
Nouns have three cases, the Nominative^ the Possessive 
or Genitive^ and the Objective or Accusative. 

The Nominative Case is the noun in its simple form, 
and denotes the relation of the sul^'ect to the finite verb ; 
as, *'^Man speaks ;" ^^John is loved." 

Give the statement with respect to words used as mere words, and with respect to 
a title and a rwrM used together. What langa^ges had the dual number ? Olve the 
definition of each of the three cases. 
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The Possessive or Genitive Case denotes the rela- 
tion of possession or ori^, and is formed by adding to 
the simple form the letter «, with an apostrophe before 
it; as, "J/a/i'tf virtue ;" ^^Milton^s poema.'' 

The Objective or Accusative Case is the noun in 
its simple form, and denotes the relation of the object to 
the verb, or the complement of a preposition ; as, " He 
struck the soldier ;^^ **he lives in JSoston/^ To these 
cases might be added the Dative and the Vocative. See 
§ 193. 

Case is from the Latin word caautj 9k failing or decknsion. 

§ 190. declension op enaush nouns. 
1. Book. 2. Man. 

Sing. Plur. Sing; Plur. 

JVbm., Book, Books. Man, Men. 

Jh8s.y Book's, Books'. Man's, Men's. 

Ob/.y Book, Books. Man, Men. 

3. Fly. 4. Fox. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

JShm., Fly, Flies. Fox, Foxes. 

Po88., Fly's, Flies'. Fox's, Foxes'. 

Ob;., Fly, Flies. Fox, Foxes. 

5. Charles. 6. GtOOdness. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

JVbm., Charles, Charleses. Goodness, Wanting. 

Po88.^ Charles's, Charleses'. Groodness', " 

ObJ.^f Charles, Charleses. Goodness, " 

INFLECTION OF THE POSSESSIVE. 

§ 191. I. Generally, when the singular ends in «, or 
in letters of a similar sound, and the next word b^ns 
with «, or when there is an s also in the penult, the apos- 
trophic s is omitted, but the apostrophe is added ; as, 
For riffhteotcsness' sake; for conscience^ sake ; Jfoses'* 
disciples ; Peleui son. See § 357. 

Oive the origin of the term case. Give the dedenrion of ¥^gli«h nouns, and give 
the roles for the poaeeasive form. 

E 
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II. When the letter «, added as the sign of the pos- 
sessive, will coalesce with the the terminatiag sound of 
the noon, it is pronounced in the same syllable, as 
JohrHs; but if it will not coalesce, it adds another syl- 
lable to the word, as in the example above, Churleia^ 
pronounced as if written Charlem. 

in. When the nominative plural ends in *, the pos- 
sessive plural is formed by adding only ^n apostrophe ; 
when it does not end in ^, the possessive plural is formed 
by adding both the apostrophe and the «. See exam- 
ples of declension. 

TRANSITION FBOM THE ANGLO-SAXON GENITrVE. 

§ 192. In tlie Anglo-Saxon, the Grenitiye termination of many nonns 
in the singular number was es, is, or ys ; as; Godes, leafes, mirthis, man- 
nys ; hence the present possessive (*«=e«=M.) See EngUsh Grammar, 
§ 260. 

TkE NUMBER OP CASES. 

§ 193. It has been a question how many cases should be admitted in 
the English language. ' If a change of termination is essential to con- 
stitute a case, there are but two cases, the nominative and the possessive ; 
as John, John^s, 

Both in the Latin, and the Anglo-Saxon, different cases are attributed 
to nouns when the terminations are the same. In practical grammar, 
we are therefore justified, on the ground of convenience, in admitting at 
least three cases, thpugh there are but two terminations in nouns, espe- 
cially as we must have three terminational cases in some of the pro^ 
nouns. See ^ 224. 

On the other hand, the objective case'and the preposition to are often 
equiviUent to the dative case in other languages. It might be a matter of 
convenience to add the dative and vocative to the number of English cases. 

The following has been proposed : ^^Nom,^ A man ; Gen., A man's ; 
Dat., A man ; Accus., A man i Voc, man ! A mak (N.) may beat an- 
OTHEB MAN (A.) i/'he can, but it is A man's (G.) part to give Him, i,e., 
A man (D.), fair play. Man I (V.) hold your hand. Here we have the 
agent, or nominative, that beats ; the patient, or accusative, that is 
beaten ; the persoii standing in the relaticm of possession, or genitive ; 
and of giving, or dative ; finally, in that of being addressed by anotheri 
or vocative." See E^lish Grammar, § 261. 



IMPORT OP THE GENITIVE. 
§ 194. The import of the genitive case may often be expressed by the 
Describe the traaaition from the Anglo-Saxon genitive. Crive the statement with re- 
spect to the nnrnher of eases. What is said of the imporl of the genitive? 
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particle of. Thus, for mavUs wisdom we can say ih^ wisdom of man. 
But, though the import of the analytical genitive (that expressed by of) 
is often much the same as that of the Saxon genitive (that expressed 
by 's), it is often different. The Paradise Lost of Milton is not in im- 
port exactly the same as MUtovCs Paradise Lost. In the former, atten- 
tion is called to the author ; in the latter, to the worL See Cbombie's 
Etymology and Syntax, 

COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 195. The cases in the ancient languages were formed by varying 
the terminations, and thus expressing a few of the obvious and common 
relations. In the Latin language nouns have six cases ; in the Anglo- 
Saxon, four. 

The Anglo-Saxon word ende is declined as follows : 

Singular. Ploral. 

Nom,^ Ende, an end, Endas, ^ends^ 

Gen,, Endis, of an end. Enda, of ends. 

Dot,, Ende, to an end, Endum, to ends. 

Ace., Ende, an end, Endas, ends, 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. 

§ 196. The earlier we can trace back any one language, the more 
numerous are its forms for tiie cases. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 197. An Adjective is a word which qualifies or 
limits a noun ; as, A toise man ; virtuous women ; seven 
children. 

Or an Adjective is a word which can not, by itself, form the subject 
of a proposition, but which, with the verb to he, can form the predicate 
of a proposition ; as, " God is good;** " Man is mortal** 

Adjectives, from the Latin word adjectivus (added to), have been call- 
ed Attributives, because they denote qualities attributed to things. It 
is sometimes called a noun adjective, because it is the name of a quality. 
Like the 'substantive, it is, according to the classification of Becker, a 
notional word. 

How were cases In the ancient langnages fdrmed ? What is the diftorence between 
ancient and modem languages in respect to their forms ? Give the definition of an 
acUectiVe, and the derivation of the term. What does it denote, and why is it called 
a noon adjective? 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

• § 198. I. A Proper Adjective is one that is derived 
from a proper name ; as, Homan, from Home ; English^ 
from England. 

II. A Common Adjective is one that is not derived 
from a proper name, and expresses quality ; as. Useful, 
industrious, frugal, 

in. A Numeral Adjective is one that expresses a 
definite number. There are three kinds of numeral ad- 
jectives, namely, Cardinal ; as, One, two, three ; Ordi- 
nal; 2,^, First, second, third ; Multiplicative; as, Sin- 
gle, double or two-fold, triple or three-fold. See § 211. 

IV. A Pronominal Adjective is one that partakes 
of the nature of a pronoun and an adjective, being some- 
times used as the one, and sometimes as the other. The 
following have been called pronominal adjectives : This, 
that, these, those ; each, every, either; much, many, few, 
several / all, none, any, one, other, another, such, som£, 
hoth; certain, divers, else ; former, latter, first, last; 
neither, own, same, what, whatever, whatsoever, which, 
whichever, whichsoever, &c. These wordd are often 
classed with pronouns. Some of these are properly nu- 
merals. See § 242. 

V. A Participial Adjective is one that has the form 
of a participle without the idea of time ; as, " k. pleasing 
person;" "an amusing story." 

VI. A Compound Adjective is one that is made up 
of two or more words, usually joined by a hyphen ; as, 
^^Sun-iumt hair ;" " love-lorn nightingale." 

OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS. 

§199. AdjectiTes have also been divided into, 

I. DESCBipnYB Adjectives, which express some quality or condi- 
tion of the nonn ; as, ^^ A good man ;" " an open book." 

n. DEFDanvB Adjectives, which define or limit the meaning of 
the noun to which they are applied ; as, " Several men ;** " those books." 

Mention the sevenil cbunes of adjectives. IVhat is a proper adjective, and what is 
a common adjectire? Wliat is a nomeral adjective, and what is a pronominal ad- 
jective? What is a participial adjective, and what a oompoand adjective r Mention 
other dassificaUonS) with examples. 
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Descflptive Adjectiyes hare been distributed into two classes. 

The First Class under this distribution are those which Jix the at- 
tention oTk the quality or property which they describe, whether this property 
be an object of bodily sense, as green, loud, or of the mental perceptions 
and affections, as dear, kind, true. Among these, the most characteris- 
tic are those which are not obviouisly derived from any other word, as 
good, soft, bright. Words of this class do not contain in themselves any 
reference to any other word; but we have various derivatives formed 
from them, as goodness, wisdom, so/ten, brighten, redden. 

The Second Class under this distribution are those which have a 
manifest and distinct reference to some prindiive, either a concrete sub- 
stantive, as wooden, fatherly, or to a verb, as ^resome, seemly. These 
may be called Adjeotiyes of Belation. Various terminations are 
employed in the formation of such terms ; some of Teutonic origin, as 
lovely, faith/tt^ faith^5, wit^y, sleepy, troublesome, sheepisA, goldisn; 
others of Latin extraction, as gracious, ethereai^ angular, adamantine, 
visionary, promissory, angelic, offensive, changeai/e, accessible, and others. 

Adjectives of this class often express the mateblal of which a thing 
is made, by the addition of n or en ; as. Golden, brazen. Formerly this 
mode of derivation was more common than it is now ; as Cedam alleys ; 
treen platters = wooden plates. 

But, as many words do not admit of the termination en, we use the 
substantive adjectively, without any change ; as. An iron crown ; a stone 
wall. The analogy of such cases leads us to do the same even where 
the adjective exists. 

Compound words and phrases are used in the s^me way. Ff^taff 
tells Fnnce Hal to *■'■ go hang himself in his own heir-apparent garters;" 
and Campbell uses similar forms in the line 

** like anget vi8it8,/ew and /ar between.** 

THE DERIVATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 200. Adjectives are not derived from substantives only, but from 
other words, and especially from verbs. Of this kind we have but few 
English adjectives, unless we consider participles as such. In most > 
cases we have the alternative between a Latin adjective and an English 
participle. We speak of hereditary rights, and of rights inherited from 
our ancestors ; of native talents, or of talents bom with a man ; of de- 
rivative claims, or claims Jlowing from others ; of striking or of impress- 
ive descriptions ; of a radiant or a beaming countenance. Words from 
roots of the same sense, of which one is Latin and the other Saxon, are 
not often exactly synonymous. Thus, terrestrial is not precisely equiv- 
alent to earthy, nor sylvan to woody, nor feminine to womanhf, nor timely 
to temporary. Their exact use can be learned only by a cfureful study 
of English. 

COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 
§ 201. Those adjectives which denote variable qual- 

How many degrees of comparison have adjectives that denote variable qmanUtiet, 
and what are they? 
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ITIES have three degrees of Comparison, the Positive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative. Variable qualities 
are those which are capable of increase or diminution. 

SIMPLE OR TEEMINATIONAL COMPARISON. 

§ 202. The Positive degree of the quality is express- 
ed by the adjective in the simple form ; as, Wise, cold. 

The Comparative degree of the quality is express- 
ed by adding r or ^ to the positive form ; as, Wtser^ 
colder. 

The Superlative degree of the quality is ex pre ssed 
by adding st or est to the positive form ; as, Wisest^ 
coldest 

The comparative refers to two persons or things, and 
denotes a greater degree of a quality in the one than in 
the other. The superlative refers to more than two 
persons or things^ and denotes the utmost degree of a 
quality. 

All monosyllables admit of r, stj or er, est, and dissyl- 
lables when the'addition may be easily pronounced. 

When adjectives end in y after a consonant, the y is 
dropped and i substituted before er and est ; as, Lofty ^ 
loftier^ loftiest. 

COMPOUND COMPARISON. 

§ 203. Every adjective susceptible of comparison may 
also be compared by the use of the adverbs more and 
most I as, More wise, most wise. This mode of com- 
parison is generally used in the case of long words, for 
euphonic reasons, while the other is used in the case of 
short words. 

Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is oione 
syllable or rrwre than one syllable, is formed by less and 
iedst ; as, Happy, less happy, least happy. The termi- 
nation -ish expresses a slight degree of a quality, as 

In tenuiiuttioiukl comparison, how is the positive expressed? how is the oompac^- 
ttve expressed ? how Is ^e sapeilatiYe es^imBed ? What is said of compoand oom- 
paiison ? and of diminution of qnality t and of the termination Uh t 
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reddish. More^ mosU ^9 or leasts prefixed to an ad- 
jective, forms with it virtually a compound adjective. 

We thus have the means of denoting at least five va- 
rieties of quality ; as, Least hajppy^ less happy ^ happy ^ 
more happy j most happy. 

lEREGULAB COMPARISON. 

§ 204. The following adjecdyes have diffbrent words for express- 
ing the different degrees of comparison : 

PodtiT*. CmnpantiT*. 8Qp«rl«tiT«. 

Goody ^ Better, Be8t=(b€tU8t). 

Bad, evil, or ill, Worse, Worst, 

Much or many. More, Most, 

LittU, Less, Lesser^ Least, 

It is stated that the Persian language has hek^good^ and heiter for 
the comparative ; so also had, and comparative hacUer, 

In other languages, the words corresponding to good, bad, much, little, 
are irregularly compared as in English ; An^o-Saxon god, b^rd, beist. 
In Latin, as an equivalent for good, better, best, we have bomts, meUor^ 
optimus. 

Much is etymologically related to more. It is donhtfol whether Uttle 
and less are etymologic^j related to each other. 

ISREGULAR TERMINATIONS. 

§ 205. The following acyectives have ibrkotjlab tbbminaiions for 
expressing the degrees of comparison : 



PoaitiT*. Coaipuittr*. 

Afi, After, Aftermost, 

Far, Farther =i(Far'^\ Farthest, Farthermost. 

Forey Former, Foremost^n First 

(Forth), . Further, Furthest, 

Hind, Hinder, Hindermost, Hindmost 

Lcae, Later, Latkr^ Latest=:Last 

Low, Lower, Lowest, Lowermost 

Neatf Nearer, Nearest=Next 



DEI*ECTIVB COMPARISON. 
§ 206. The following adjectives are defecute in their comparison : 

Poshhre. Coiip«i«tlT«. Snpcrlstfr*. 

Out (adv.X Ovter, Utter, Outermost, Utmost 



In (prep.1, Inner, Innermost, Inmost, 
Up (adv.), 2^^» ^apermost. Upmost, 
Hither, Hidtennost, 

What is said of the nnmbra of varieties of quality ? Give an instaociB of irregular 
comparison, in which different words are employed.' Give instances of Ixregolar term- 
Inauons in compazison. Give Instances of defective oomparlson. 
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Poiiiir*. CompantiTa. 8ttpMrI»ttr«u 

^ Nether, Nethermost, 

J5&f (obsolete), Elder, Eldest. 

Under, Undermost, 

Rear, Rearmost, 

Front, ' FrontmosL 

Mid, Midmost. 

Middle, Middlemost. 

North, Northmost, 

South, Southmost, 

East, Eastmosi. 

Wesi Westmost. 

Norinem, Northernmost 

Southern, — — South&rrimost. 

Eastern, — — Easternmost. 

Western, Westernmost. 

The comparadyes former and latter, or hinder ; upper and vnder, or 
nether ; inner and outer, or utter; after and hither; and the Latin «ti- 
perior and inferior; anterior aisd posterior ; interior and exterior; prior 
and ulterior; senior and junior; major and minor, can not, like other 
comparatives, be construed with the conjunction than. 

COMPARISON BT INTENSIVE WORDS. 

§ 207. Wheii wcry, exceeding^, or any similar word is put before the 
positive, it is called the Superlative of Eminence, llius, ** very bold** 
is the superlative of eminence, and boldest is the superlative of com- 
parison. 

Another mode of comparison is to select a certain class superior to 
others as the starting point of comparison ; as, '* King of kings ;" '^ lord 
of lords ;" " the bravest of the brave." 

The comparison is sometimes modified by such terms as somewhat, 
Httle, stiU, almost, much, so. Thus, '' Learning is valuable, prudence is 
more valuable, and virtue more valuable still** 

** Shorty shorter, shorter yet my breath I dreur." 

ADJECTIVES NOT ADMITTING COMPARISON. 

§ 208. Adjectives whose qualities are Invariable can 
not be compared. Among these are, 

1. All words expressive of figure; as. Circular^ 
square, 

2. Certain definitive adjectives ; as, One, two, severed. 

3. Certain words implying matter, time, place, 
PERSON; as. Wooden, daily, British^ Mosaic. 

4. Words denoting the highest or lowest degree of 

What is said of oompariBoa by intensive vords? What is aoid of adjectives not 
admitting oompazlBon? 
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a quality. The following has been given as a list of 
adjectives which do not properly admit of degrees •• . 



Almighty, 
Certain, 
Chief, 
Circular, 
Conscious, 
Continual, 
Dead, 
Earthly, 
Empty, 
Everlasting, 
. External, 



Extreme, 

FaU, 

False, 

Filial, 

Fluid, 

Free, 

Godly, 

Golden, 

Gratuitous, 

Heavenly, 

Human, 



Infinite, 

Lawful, 

Leaden, 

Living, 

Natum, 

Paternal, 

Perfect, 

Perpetual, 

Reverend, 

Right, 

Royal, 



Safe, 

Serene, 

SoKd, 

Soimd, 

Square, 

Subject, 

Supreme, 

Triangular, 

True, * 

Uniyersal, 

Void. 



Bnt familiar words of the first and fourth classes often assmne the 
forms of comparison, to denote (1.) degrees of approach to ihejigwt or 
quality; as, more circular, more nearly circular; more perfect, more nearly 
perfect; or (2.) to assert its possession emphatically; as, "J^Vcest of the 
frees" ^^ truer than truth.'' 



CX)MPAKAT1VE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 209. In the Classical and the Anglo-Saxon languages, adjectives 
were declined. The following is the declension of god (good) in the 
Anglo-Saxon : 



Norn,, 

Gen., 

Dot., 

Ace., 

Abl, 



Maae. 

God, 

Godes, 

Grodnm, 

Godne, 

Gode, 



Singular. 
Fern. 

God, 

Godre, 

Godre, 

Gode, 

Godre, 



N«ator. 

G6d. 

Godes. 

Godnm. 

God. 

Gode. 



PIoraL 
Mate^ Fern., N«at. 

Gode. 
•Godra. 
Grodom. 
Gode. 
Grodnm. 



NUMERALS. 

§ 210. Numerals express the relation of number and 
quantity. Li this they differ, like pronouns, £rom com- 
mon substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, which express 
some quality or attribute of substances. 

The importance of this class of words is evident from the considera- 
tion th^t quantity as distinct from quality is one of the categories. See 
Engfish Grammar. 

What do nnmerals express ? how do they differ from commoii adjecttTea ? and what 
is Mdd of their importance t 

E2 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

§ 211. I. Cardinal Numerals, or Cardinals, which express number 
in its simplest form, and answer the question How numyf as* One, two, 
three^ Jhur, and so on indefinitely. These express the repention of a 
substance in space, and are properly attributive. The word one is nat- 
uraUy singulax. The rest are naturally plural* 

1. Abstract Numerals, expressed either by the preceding numbers 
used substantively ; as, TTie ones, the tens ; by words derived from the 
Latin; as, Unity, trinity; or by words derived from the Greek; as, 
Monad, driad, 

2. IHstriimtive Numerals (comp. Lat. bini, trini) ; as, One by one, two 
by two, by fifiies. These are expressed in English only by adverbiid 

•3. Iterative Numerals ; as, Once, twice, ihrice. These are the genitives 
of the abstract numerals used adverbially. The series is continued by 
means of adverbial phrases ; as, Four times. Jive times ; and answers to 
the question How often t ' 

n. Ordinal Numerals, or Ordinals, which denote a series, and an- 
swer the question Which one in the series t as. First, second, third, 
fourth. The ordinal ^r«^ is a superlative form derived from the root 
fore. The word second, contrary to the analogy of the other ordinid, is 
derived from the Latin secundus. The remainder of the ordinals are 
derived from the cardinal numerals by the addition of the sound of th, 
subject to slight variations. In third th becomes d. In fifth the vowel 
is shortened. In third there is the transposition of the letter r. 

Adverbs of order are derived, for the most part, from the preceding, 
by means of the adverbial affix ly; as, firstly, or, what is better, ^«^ 
tecondly, thirdly, &c., and lastly. In the higher numbers it is necessary 
to use an adverbial phrase ; as. In the eleventh place, in the twelfth place, 

IIL MuLTiPLiCATiYB NUMERALS, or Multiplicatives, which show the 
number of parts of which a whole is composed, and answer the question 
How manyfoldl as Single, double, triple or treble, foW'f old or quadruple, 

rV. Partitive Numerals ; as. Half, a third, a quarter, or fourth 
part. They are mostly used as substantives. 

y. Indefinite Njqmerals ; as. Many, few; some, <dl, much, less, sever^ 
al, whoh, enough, other, another, only, alone, more, any, none, aught, naught, 
something, nothing, somewhat, &c. 

VI. Indefinite Quantitatives ; as, Great, little, some, all. They are 
taken, for the most part, from the indefinite numerals, sometimes by 
different words ; as. Great and little, or large and small (comp. many and 
few) ; sometimes by a different constiiiction ; as. Some water (comp. 
some men) ; all the house (comp. all housetf). 

The indefinite numerals and quantitatives form antitheses ; as. Many 
opposed to few ; great to little ; large to small ; all to some. 

Which are the cardinal numerals? what do they express, and what question do 
they answer? l^hich are the ordinal numerals? what do they denote, and what 
question do they answer? Which are the multiplicatiye numerals? what do they 
denote, and what question do they answer ? Which are the partitive numerals, and 
the indefinite numerals f Which are the indefinite quantitatives ? 
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COMPOUND NUMERALS. 
§ 212. In Compound Numerals of the ordinal series, it is only the 
last nomher that takes the ordinal termination ; as, The thirty-third 
jear ; the^ve hundred and twenty-fifth jear. When units are combined 
with tens, thej are placed either ^^, winh " and," <^ laat^ toithout *' and" 
(Jbwr-cmdrtwerOy^ or twentv-four) ; bat after a hundred the smaller nnm^ 
ber is always last ; as, A hundred ctnd twenty-four. 

PLUBAL FORMS. 
*§ 213. Casdikals take the |toral /orm, thoo^ all except one are 
natnrallj plural. 

** Th6 Ban bu long been set, 

The Stan are onfc by twoe and threeSy 
The little birds are piping jret 
Among the hushes and the trees.**— Wokdswobtb. 
'< We are not to stay altogether, but to come to him where he stands 
by ones, by twos, and by threes/* — Shakspeabs. 

Nmnerals are nsoally classed with adjectives, and called nnmoral ad- 
jectives. Like pronouns, they can be divided, according to thdr signi- 
flcatioa and form, into substantive^ atgective^ and adverbial nnsimb ; ai^ 
A hmdred; ten men; tenthly. 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE ARTICLE. 

§ 214. The Article is a part of speech serving to re- 
dace a noun substantive from a general to a pa^cnlar 
signification* 

It is a question whether ihe words ak and thb should be regarded as 
a distinct part of speech, called the Article, or should be classed with ad- 
jectives. It is convenient to class them as a distinct part of speech. 

RELATION OF THE ARTICLES TO THE PROPOSITION. 

§ 215. They can not, either of them, like one and that, form the pred- 
icate of a proportion. Nor can either of them stand by itself as the 
subject of a proposition. The can enter into a proposition only as the 
sign of definiteness-; as, Ihe man is mortal. An or a can enter into a 
proposition only as a sign of indefiniteness ; as, A man is mortoL The 
article can only be a secondary part of speech. 

THE ARTICLE "AN" OR "A." 

§ 2l6. 1, Hie article AN is the Anglo-Saxon dn, die 

Which are the compoimd nomeralt f What is said of plural forms ? What 1b «n 
ttticlef What question has heen raised in respect to an and t^# State the relation 
of the artioles to the propoiitton. With what words Is the article an ideatieal ? 
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Scotch anCy the Latin unus, and the numeral one. But, 
though it is the same in derivation as the numeral one, 
it differs from it in meaning. A man is more indefinite 
than one man. The word an can not be used by itself; 
the word one can. Thus we can say "He sold one^^^ 
but not " He sold a." It is called the Indefinite Article. 

2. In the Anglo-Saxon, an was used before consonantal sounds as 
well as Towel sounds. In the English language the n is omitted before 
consonantal sounds and retained before vowel sounds; as, A mauy an 
eagUy a Aeor^ an Aour, a mAon^ a onen^si. 

3. It is used when we speak of some single object without defining 
it. For this reason, in comparison with tAe, it is called the Ind^nite 
Article. It is definite only with respect to number. Like the adjec- 
tive, it is the same fpr all genders and cases. 

THE ARTICLE "THE." 

§ 217. The word the is called the Definite Article^ 

because it specifies or defines the substantive with which 

it is conjoined; as, T/ie man, the woman. By thfese 

expressions some particular man or woman is signified. 

It is the same for all genders, and cases, and numbers. 

The definite article the has arisen out of the demonstrative pronoun 
thoEt, or, at least, out of a common root ; just as an and a have arisen 
out of the numeral one. In the Anglo-Saxon there was a form, the^ un- 
declined, and common to aU the cases of all the numbers. As, an or a 
is less definite than one, so is the less definite than that. Were we for 
the to substitute that^ and to saj ^Hhat man with that long beard,'' the 
phrase would more particularly imply real presence, and, indirectly, a 
sort of contrast with this man with this long beard. An and one,' the and 
thaty express different degrees of definiteness. An might with propriety 
be called the Numeral article, and the the Demonstrative. 

COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 218. In Greek there ia no indefinite, in Latin there is neither an 
indefinite nor a de^nite article. In the Latin, the words Jilius regis 
mean equally the sen of the Hng, a son of a king, a son of the king, or the 
son of a king. In Moeso-Grothic and in Old Norse there is an equal ab- 
sence of the indefinite article. 

The origin of articles seemf to be uniform. See Eng. Gram., § 287. 

In no language, in its oldest stage, is there a word giving, in its pri- 
mary sense, the idea of a or the. As tongues become m^em, some 

In what cases is an used in the English language, and in what cases is a used ? 
What is an oira called, and why is it so called ? In what respect is this artiole'def- 
inite r Why is the caUed the definite article ? From what is the definite article the 
derived ? Mention some languages which are destitute of one or both arttcles. What 
is said of the Latin in this connection ? 
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word with a sindiar sense is used to express them. In the course of 
time a change of form takes place corresponding to the change of 
meaning, e. g., one becomes any and afterward a. Then it is that arti- 
cles become looked npon as separate parts of speech. 

'* There is a Me which originated from the Anglo-Saxon thvy thaty and 
is different from the the which originated from the Anglo-Saxon the. 
The latter is the common article. The fbrmer is the the in expressions 
like aU the more, all the better =.mX3re btf aUthcUy better by ail thatj and the 
Latin phrases eo majus, eo meBus" For some of these views, see Latham 
on the English Language. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE PRONOUN. 

§ 219. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, "Zwent to London ;** ^'thou hast done a good ac- 
tion ;" " A^ will return." 

Or a Prononn is a word which can be used instead of a nonn, either 
as the subject or the predicate of proposition ; as, ** The man is happy ; 
he is benevolent ;" " I am Ae." 

The term pronoun is derived from the Latin word pronomen, which 
signifies for a noun. Pronouns have been called substitutes, inasmuch 
as some of them stand not only for nouns, but also for adjectives, for a 
sentence or part of a sentence, or a series of propositions. 

Pronouns Bxe relational words, or form-wordsy accordiiu; to Becker's 
classification. They do not, like substantives, express the idea of an 
object, but only the relation of an object to the speakery since they show 
Whether the object is the speaker himself (the first person), or the per- 
son or thing addressed (the second person), or the person or thing spoken 
of (the third person) ; e. g., / (the teacher) give to you (the scholar) it 
(the book). 

CLASSIFICATION. 

§ 220. I. A Personal Pronoun is a pronoun whose 
form shows of what person it is without reference to the 
construction in which it is used. 

The personal pronouns are T, of the first person ; thouy 
of the second person ; he, she, and it, of the third person. 
It should be remembered iiat nouns are naturally of the 
third person. 

n. A Demonstrative Pronoun is a pronoun which 
eminently ^erfnfe out the objects to which it relates. 

What is said of another the f Give the definition of a pronoun, and the deriyation 
of the term. What is a personal pronoun ? and a demonstrative pronoun f 
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The demonstrative pronotins are this and ^Aa^, with 
their pluralff, these and those^ and perhaps sicch and 
same. 

III. A Eelative Pronoun is a pronoun which stands 
for some preceding word or phrase called the antecedent, 
and performs the office of a conjunction in c«)nnecting 
sentences. 

The relative pronouns are who^ which, that, and what. 

IV. An iNTERBOaATTVE Pkonoun is a pronoun used 
in asking questions. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what* 
. V. An ADJEcrrvE Pronoun is a pronoun which par- 
takes of the nature of the adjective. See § 198. 

VI. An Adverbial Pronoun is a pronoun which 
partakes of the nature of an adverb. See § 291. 

THE EXTENT OF PRONOUNS. 

§ 221. The extent of this piui; of speech in different languages has 
been variously defined. In Sanscrit grammar, the number of pronouns 
is especially great, embracing such words as nemos, half; {i^xu, a little;. 
ikaSf one ; Mcshinas, on the right or southern ; tnocaras, behind, &c. 

THE VALUE OF PRONOUNS. 

§ 222. Pronouns act a very important part in etymology. The pro* 
nominal roots enter into the personal inflection of yerbs, and into the 
cases of nouns, and give rise to many adrerbs, and to a large proportioa 
of the conjunctions. 

It has been said that pronouns are employed to prevent the tiresome 
repetition of nouns. But they do something more. I and thou, for ex- 
ample, are not the mere substitutes of the names of the persons for 
whom they stand, but involTe the personaUlry of the spealser and of the 
person spoken to, and the relation between them, and bestow person- 
ality on whatsoever they are applied to. See § 228. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 223. A Personal Pronoun is a pronoun \diose 
form shows of what person it is, without reference to the 
construction in which it is used. 
There are five pronouns called PEBsoyAi,, namely, I, thott, he, she, 
What is a relatire prooonn ? and an intent^athre pronoun? and an adjective pro- 
noun? and an adverbial inronoun? Is the extent of pronouns the same In difEerent 
languages? What oanyon say of the importance and value of pronouns ? What is 
a personal pvonomi? How many personal ptononns are there ? Mention them. 
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IT. Thej are so called because they detiote only the rdaihn of person-' 
aUty. They are substitntes for noons, and are sometimes called snb- 
Btantiye prononns. 

The reasons for including the prononn it with the personal pronouns 
are historical rather than logical. Strictly, it is applied to things rather 
than to persons. The reasons for not including the pronoun u^o, which 
denotes persons, in this class, are found in its distinctive office of con- 
necting sentences, in which it agrees with the relative pronouns, and is 
classed with them. 

Personal pronouns admit o{ person^ nuinbe7\ gender^ 
and c<i8e. 

Variety of form to distinguish the sex is confined to 
the third person. He is masculine ; she is feminine ; 
it is neuter. Pronouns of the first and second person 
are either masculine or feminine, according to the sex 
of the speaker or of the person addressed. 

§ 224. DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 









Nbm. 


Gail, w Pom. Aeew. or ObJMt. 


Ist Jfer». 


Stnguhxy 




hr 


My or mine, 


Me. 




Phral, 




We, 


Our or ours, 


Us. 


2d Pers. 


Sinfftilar, 




Thou or you, 


Thy or thine, 


Thee. 


Phral, 




Ye or you, 


Your or yours, 


You. 




■\ 


Masc. 


,He, 


His, 


Him. 


SdPer*.. 


Singular, - 


Fcbi., 


She, 


Her or hers, 


Her. 


1 


[Neist., 


It, 


Its, 


It. 




[Pl^ml, 




They, 


Their or theirs, 


ThCTi. 



PRONOUNS OP THE FIRST PERSON. 

§ 225. L For / in English we have ic in Anglo-Saxon, ich in the 
German, ek in the Icelandic, iX; in the M(]eso-Grothic,/a^ in the Swedish, 
ego in the Greek, ego in the Latin. There are no ohlique cases from 
&is root 

MiNB and inr. These words sprang from the same root as me. For 
their etymological relations, see § 231. 

Me. For me in English we have in the Anglo-Saxon me, meh, mec, in 
€rerman micky in Danish mig, in Mceso-Gothic mik, Latin me, Greek me. 
These words all grow out of the same root, but they are all defective in 
the nominative case. Me, in colloquial discourse, is often used for /; 
as, "Who is at the door?" "It is me" This form of expression, 
arising from an objective view of one's self, should not be encouraged. 

Wb. For we in English, we have we in the Anglo-Saxon, wir in the 
German, vi in the Danish, nos in the Latin. 

Cub and otms. For our and ours in English we have ure, user in the 

Why are personal prononns -fo called? Of what modifieationB do they admit f 
What are masculine pronouns, what feminine, and what nenter? Decline the per- 
sonal pronoona. 
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Anglo-Saxon, unser in the Gennan, vor in the Danish. ^ Ours, yours, 
and theirs have been characterized as having double inflections. People 
in common life say our'n, your'n, tlieir'n, hi8\ her\ for ours, yours, &c. 
In Wiclif's translation we have the following forms: "Blessyd be 
poure in spirit, for the kingdom of hevenes is herun" — Matthew, v. 
"And some ouren wentin to 3ie grave, and thei founden so as the wym- 
men seiden, but thei founden not hym." — Luc, chap. xxiv. It is not 
easy to say when the forms ours, yours, theirs, first made their appear- 
ance in the language. The present difference between them and our, 
your, their, consists in this, that the former can be used absolutely or 
independently; as, ^^ Yours is the best book." Formerly, namely, in 
the old English 8ti4;e, the latter class also coidd be used al«olutely ; as, 
"Gif he passeth witii honour. 

Our is the dishononre.**— iTytiflr AlieauTider, 88. 
•» Of Synah can I tell the more, 
And of Our Lady^s bower, 
But little needs to strov my store, 
Suffice this hill of our.*^ 

Us. For us in English we have us in the Anglo-Saxon, unser In, the 
Carman, os in the Danish, nos in the Latin. We, our, ours, us, spring 
from the same root. 

SUBSTITUTION OF PLUEALITY FOR UNITY. 

§ 226. We, in the plural, is often used in the place of I in the sin- 
gular, especially by reviewers, authors, monarchs, &c. In ordinary 
books, except when the author can be reasonably conceived to be speak- 
ing, not merely in his own person, but as the organ of a body, or when 
he can fairly assume that his readers are going along with him, his 
using the plural we impresses one with much such feeling as a man's 
being afraid to look one in the face. See § 228. 

PRONOUNS OF THE SECOND PERSON. 

§ 227. Thou. The equivalent of thou, in the Anglo-Saxon was thu; 
in the German, du; in the Swedish and Danish, du; in the Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, tu, 

Tht< For the etymological relations of thy and thine, see § 231. 

Thee. The equivalents of thee, in Anglo-Saxon, are the, theh, thee. 

Ye. In the Anglo-Saxon we have ge. This is a true nominative. 
It sometimes has the force of an accusative, and, as such, is used by 
the poets. " His wrath, which will one day destroy ye both." — ^Milton. 

YouB, Yours. In the Anglo-Saxon we have the equivalent eower. 
Yours is equivalent to two substantives. It expresses a possessor, and 
impUes an object possessed ; as, " This book is yo«r«*'= this book is your 
book; " I have no pen ; give me yoor«"=give me your pen. 

You. Tlie equivalent of you, in Anglo-Saxon, was eow. It is a true 
accusative. It is also used as a nominative instead of ye. It is, in fa- 
miliar language, addressed to a single person. You is used, like on in 
French, indefinitely, i. e., for any one; as, '* It is a grand object; you 

may look over the world without finding such another." 

What iB said of the substitution of plnrals for nnity in the first person f 
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SUBSTITUTION OF PLURALITT FOB UMTT. 

§ 228. The original use of you, a, plural form, instead of thou, a nom- 
inative singolar, maj hare arisen from a deference to the person ad- 
dressed, which led the speaker to treat one as more them one, or as rep- 
resenting others beside himself. That you had a plural meaning, and 
not a singular one, is evident from the circumstance that it is nominar- 
tive to a plural verb, you are, you were, and not to a singular one, you 
art, you wets. But it nas long since ceased to have that meaning, or to 
suggest the idea of pluralitj when applied to an individual It may, 
therefore, with propriety take its place among the singular forms in the 
declension of the pronoun> and the conjugation of the verb. See § 224. 

In the languages of modem Enrope, divers expedients have been 
adopted to supeiiDde the pronoun of the second person singular ; and 
only among certain classes, or in particular cases, is it thought allow- 
able nowa&ys to address any one by his rightful appellation thou. This 
is commonly supposed to be dictated by a desire of showing honor to 
him whom we are addressing. But the further question arises, Why is 
it esteemed a mark of honor to turn an individual into a multitude? 
The secret motive which lies at the bottom of these conventions is a re- 
luctance, in the one case, to obtrude one's own personality by the use 
of /, and, in the other, to intrude on the personality of another by the 
use of thou. See § 226. Thou has a natural demonstrative force (see 
phonetic elements), and is equivalent to pointing the finger in a man's 
face. At Walter Raleigh's trial. Coke, when argument and evidence 
failed him, insulted the defendant by applying to him the term thou, 
''Ail that Lord Cobham did," he cried, '* was at thy instigation, thou 
viper! for I thou thee, thou traitor !" WTien Sir Toby Belch is urging 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek to send a challenge to Viola, he says, '< If thou 
ihoueat him thrice it shall not be amiss." 

PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

§ 229. He. For he we have in the Anglo-Saxon he, in the German 
er, in the Swedish han, in the Latin iUe, 

His. His was in the Anglo-Saxon a true possessive as now, and was 
common to both the masciuine and the neuter genders. 

Him. Him was in the Anglo-Saxon a dative {heom), common to the 
masculine and the neuter genders, but now an objective case, and re- 
stricted to the masculine. 

She. For she we find in the Anglo-Saxon heo. 

Her. Originally hire, or hyre, was used in the Anglo-Saxon either 
as a dative or a possessive ; used in the modem English as a possessive 
{her book) or an objective (he led her), "Hers is probably a case from 
a case," or an instance of a double inflection. 

It. a true form of the neuter gender, which in the Anglo-Saxon was 
hit. The letter t is the sign of Sie neuter gender, as in what, that, it. 
In the present Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and in the 
old Norse and Moeso-Gothic, all neuter adjectives end in t. It is used 
as a nominative and as an objective. 

"What is Bftid of the sabetitution of plurals for unity in the second person t 
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Its. a poa|6Ssive iiregularly formed, the t being mistaken as an orig- 
inal part of tfe word. It has superseded the Anglo-Saxon his. The fol- 
lowing forms were in use in the time of Qneen Elizabeth and James I. : 
'< Learning hath his infancy, when it is but beginning, and almost child^ 
ish ; then ^ youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; then kis strength 
of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, lastly. Us old Age, when it 
waxeth dry and exhaust'*^— Bacon, Essay LVIIL Here his is evident- 
ly used as the possessive case of it. 

The word its is of late introduction into the langnage. It does not 
occur in the common version of the Bible, the substitute being his or 
thereof. It has been introduced into Shakspeare by modem editcnrs. 

They, theib, theiks, them. These words, bOTiowe4 from the de- 
monstrative pronoun thaet (see § 23&), rejdaced the pronouns hi, hewa, 
heom. Theirs is in the same predicament with ours, yeurs^ and hers. It 
is either a case formed from a case, and is a secondary genitive^ or it 
is the case of an adjective. See § 231. 

THE GEItMAN USAGE. 

§ 280. The Germans, when addressing a person, generally use the 
third person phrcd of the personal pronoun. 

THE EMPHATIC ANP THE PEEPOSITIVE FORMS OF THE 
POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 231. As the indefinite articles an and a are mere abridgments of the 
ancient numeral for one, so are mine and nuj, thine and thy, severally mere 
abridgments of the same ancient form. Thus we say, " It is my book ;" 
but, " The book is mine,** or **Mtne is the book.** Also, we say, ^^My 
book ;" but anciently altogether, and now, in more solemn style, ^^Wne 
hour," " mine iniquities," just as we say, "J. book," " an hour," " an ele- 
phant.*' Thus the longer fcnms are used >at the end of a sentence or 
a clause whenever the word with which they stand most immediately 
connected is omitted, and the emphasis falls upon the pronoun. 

Our and ours, your and yours, their and theirs, her and hers, stand ety- 
mologically on somewhat different ground. 

In my and mine, <&c., mine is the ori^nal form. But in our and ows, 
&c., our appears to be the original form from which ours is derived, 
probably in imitation of the genitive of nouns. Icing's, John's. 

But in usage, the distinction between our and ours, &c., is now per- 
fectly analogous to that between my and mine, <fec. The latter {ours, 
mine, &c.) are used alone, and are emphatic, and substantival; the 
former {our, my, &c.) are generally proclitic, and adjectival. Compare 
" mine be the blame" with " my Lord ;" " love your enemies" with " Is 
this yours?" See § 357, N. 8. 

The distinction in usage between the longer and the shorter forms of 
the possessive case is often very delicate. Thus we say, " The book is 
mine ;" but if own follows, own receives the emphasis, and we say, " The 
book is my own." So '^^ yours and her ancestors," if the ancestors are 
jdifferent ; but if they are the same, we say, ^^your and her ancestors.** 

What word lias its superseded ? What is said of tite Gennaii iua£^? 
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There is another fonn of the possessive, namely, of mint, of thine, of 
ours, of yours, &c. which has been nsnally explained as a partitive con- 
struction ; but it IS to be regarded as emphatic ; 6r, rather, as indica- 
ting the logical importance of the term thus used. Thus : '^ Sing unto 
the Lord, O ye saints o/'Aw." — ^Ps. xxx., 4. "And the man of thine, 
whom I shall not cut off from mine altar." — 1 Sam., ii., 83. "My 
faith would lay her hand on that dear head of thine,** — ^Watts. 

In the ancient language, a genitive might be employed eith^ before 
or after a noun, according to its logical worth or importance. Hence, 
in ftnrming our modem language, when an emphasis fell on the genitive, 
the mind vacillated between the expressions "a book mine" and "a 
book of me,** and finally adopted the mixed construction, "a book of 
mine,** 



SELF USED WITH THE PERSONAL PKONOUNS AS A EE- 
FLECTIVE PRONOUN. 

§ 232. The word self, compounded with the personal pronouns my, 
thy, him, her, it, and tneir plurals our, your^ their, them^ has the force 
and supplies the place of a reflective pronoun ; as, I abhor myaelff thoa 
enrichest thyself f he loves himself; she admires herself; i^ pleases itself: 
plural : We v^ue ourselves; ye or you hurry yoursdves; l&ey see themF- 
selves, Seff, in composition, both in the singular and plural number, is 
used only in the nominative and the objective case. 

There is no reflective pronoun in the English language, and hence 
the use of the word self is the more necessary and convenient. 

In the Latin, the Mceso-Gothic, Old Norse, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, 
Old High-German, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, reflect- 
ives or adjectival forms ^m them occur, so that the modem iVisian 
and English stand abne in respect to the entire absence of them. 

SELF A SUBSTANTIVE. 

§ 233. Self appears to be in realily a substantive, though sylfia the 
Anglo-Saxon was declined as an adjective, and was used as an adjec- 
tive, as was the corresponding word in the other Teutcmie languages. 

1. Self has selves, the plural form of a noun, and not that of an ad- 
jective. 

2. It is used as a noun ; as. The lover of se^. 

3. The circumstance that if ^e^be dealt with as a substantive, such 
phrases as my own self, my great self my single self, &c., can be used, 
by which the language would be a gainer. In the Anglo-Saxon, it is 
added to personalpronouns in the same gender and case ; as, N. Icsylf, 
/ myself; G. Minsylfes, of myself, &c. N. WesyMe, we ourselves ; G. 
Uresylfra, of ourselves, occ. It was also annexed to nouns ; as, Petrus- 
sylf, Peter's self; Crist-sylf, Christ himself 

4. In myself, thyself, ourselves, yourselves, it appears to be a substan- 
tive preceded by a genitive case : Myselfz=zmy individuality. In himself 
and themselves the construction is that of a substantive in apposition with 

What office does the word self perforin ? Has the English language any true re- 
flective pronoun ? What proof have 70a that self is used as a substantive, and in 
what several ways is it thus used ? 
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a pronoun in the accnsative. When himself and themselves are nsed as 
nominatives, the two words himself themselves, must be viewed each as 
a single word compounded ; and even then the compound will be of an 
irregular kind, inasmuch as the inflectional element -m is dealt with as 
part and parcel of the root. See Latham and Guest, Lan, PhiL Soc., 
vol i., p. 26. 

Formerly hisselfsaid theirselves were in use even in the objective ease, 
after a preposition. " Every of us, each for Msself labored how to re- 
cover him." — Sydney. " That they would willingly and of theirsehes 
endeavor to keep a perpetual chastity." Ourself is peculiar to the regal 
style. 

Self is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, '^At that self-same mo- 
ment.*' — ^Dbyden. Selfwsame is equivalent to " very same." 

"self" emphatic. 

§ 234. In the nominative case, and sometimes when governed by a 
preposition, the compounds of — self express emphasis; as, I myself yriil 
write; I will examine for myself f thou thyself fihalt go ; thou shalt see 
for thyself; you yourself shjdl write ; you shall see for yourself; he him- 
self shall write ; he shall examine for himself; she herself shall write ; 
she shall examine for herself; the child itself BhaU be carried ; it shall 
be present itself. 

To make the genitives his, her, its, our, your, their, mine, thirte, em- 
phatic or reflective, the pronominal adjective otcn is used ; as, " He kill- 
ed himself with his oum sword ;" " let them fall by their own counsel." 

demonstrative pronouns. 

§ 235. A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN is a pronouii 
which eminently points out the object to which it re- 
lates. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns (Latin demonstrare^ to 
show) are this, plural these ; that, plural those ; as, 
"TAw is true charity : that is only its image." 

*'The only good on earth 
Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin.'* 

In the last example, that stands for " pleasure," and 
not for that pleasure. It is therefore, in this case, a 
pronoun, and not an adjective. 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and that 
to the most distant. This indicates the latter or last 
mentioned, that the former or first mentioned ; as, " Both 
wealth and poverty offer temptations ; that tends to ex- 
cite pride ; this discontent." . 

In what instances is self used as an adjective ? In what cases is s^ emphatic ? 
What is said of oum in this connection ? What is a demonstrative pronoun f Men- 
tion the demonstrative pronouns, and give examples of their use. 
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The words such and %awj& have also been called de- 
monstrative pronouns. 

COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 236. This and these answer to the Latin hie and £t, and to the 
Greek mtos^ outoi ; that and those, to the Latin iUe and ilR, and the 
Greek ekeinos, ekeinoi, 

DECLENSION IN ANGLO-SAXON. 
O thcet (thai) and this (this). 



SINGULAR. 
Neat Maae. Fern. 

Nom.^ Thast (that), 

Acc.y ThcBt, Thone (than, then),Tha. 

Abl, 2% (thy), Thy^ Thas'-re. 

Dot, Tham, Tham, Tfta'-re (there). 

Gen., ThffiB, Thiea, Thce'^re. • 



PLURAL. 
Neat. IfMe. Fem. 

Thd (they), Thd, Th&. 
Thd, 2M, Thd. 

Thdm, Thdm^Thdm. 

Thdm (them), Thdm, Thdm, 
Thdra (their), Thdra^Thdra. 



SINGULAR. 
Neat. Maae. <Fein. 

lf(mi.t Thia (this). Thee, The6s. 

Aoe.^ ThiSj Thisne, This. 

Ably Thise, Thise, Thisse. 

Dot., Thisum, Thisum, Thisse. 

Oen., niises, Thises, Thisse. 



PLURAL. 

NeoL Haae. Fem. 

Tli&a (these), Thds^ ThM, 

Thas, Thds, Thds. 

Tliisum, Thisum, Thisum. 

Thisum, Thisum, Thisum. 

Thissa, • Thissa, Thissa. 



1. The cases marked in italics are in the present language. Through- 
out the Indo-European tribe, the demonstrative idea is expressed by tj 
or by some modification of it. Sanscrit tat, that ; tatwras, such a one 
out of two. Lithuanic tas, hjs ; toks, such. Slavonic tdkoy so. Latin 
tot, talis, tantum, Greek tosos, toios, tote. English this, that, ^us. 

2. These. The s is no inflection, but a radical part of the word, like 
the s in geese. Th^form in Anglo-Saxon is thds. According to Guest, 
the plural termination of the word is the letter e, and this e is the Old 
English and the Anglo-Saxon adjective plural ; so that thes-e is formed 
from thes, as ffode (=:boni) is formed from god (bonus). 

3. Those is perhaps the Anglo-Saxon thd, with the s added ; or, per- 
haps, the thds, from this, with its power altered. The English form 
th&/ is illustrated by the Anglo-Saxon form thage=thd. There is much 
uncertainty resting upon the doctrine of the forms in question. 

4. This, that, these, those, such, and some, are more commonly classed . 
with adjective pronouns. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. % 

§ 237. A Relative Pronoun is a pronoun wHch 
stands for some preceding word or phrase, called the 
antecedent, and performs the oflice of a conjunction in 
connecting sentences. 

From vhat are this and that derived? In the Indo-European stock of languages, 
hov is the demonstrative idea expressed ? In the Anglo-Saxon, what is the form for 
themt In the Anglo-Saxon, what are the equivalents of those t What is a relative 
pronoun, and what office does it perform ? 
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T}he relative ptonound (Latin relatunii refero) are 

WHO, WHICH, THAT, and WHAT. 

Who is applied to persons ; as, " This is the orator 
who will speak to-morrow." It is figuratively applied 
to things. See § 376. 

Which was formerly applied to persons as well as 
things ; as, " Our Father which art in heaven." It is 
now applied only to animals, and things without life ; 
as, "This is the horse which I bought yesterday;" 
" Here is the book which I am studying." 

That is used for who or which^ and is applied to both 
persons and things. 

Who and which are the same in both numbers, and 
are thus declined : 

Sing, and Plor. Sing, and Plnr. 

Nam. , Who. Which. 

Pos8,^ Whose. Whose. 

Ohj., Whom. Which (see § 240). 

Whose, being the possessive case of both who and . 
which^ is applied to persons as well as things^ - 

What admits of no variation. It was the neuter of 
who. 

L 1. Which is a substitute for a sentence, or a part of a sentence, 
as well as for a single word ; as, <* We are bound to obey all the divine 
commands, which we can not do without divine aid.'' 

2. Which is sometimes used as an adjective, or with a noun subjoin- 
ed ; as, " For which reason he will do it." 

3. Which sometimes relates to persons ; as, <* He told me which of 
the two men was innocent." 

XL 1. What is used to introduce a relative clause when the clause is 
used substantively. In Saxon, who and its neuter what were inteiroga- 
tives, and not relatives. What has never completely assumed the con- 
struction of a relative, but still retains the modes of limitation of the 
interrogative. It admits no im mediate antecedent. The use of one 
is vulgar. See § ZIS, Rule XX. What is used in either the singular or 
the plural number ; as, " This book is what is wanted ;" " These books 
are what are wanted." 

2. What is scmietimes used as an adjective, either in the singular or 
plural number ; as, ''In what character Butler was admitted into the 
lady's service is not known ;" '' It is not material what names are as- 
signed to them." 

Which are the relative pionoun^ ? What is said of who; idso of whieh; and also 
of that ; and also of what f Decline who and whieK Does what admit of any varia- 
tion ? Mention the several ways in which whieh is used ; aiid in which what is oied. 
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3. What is sometiines used for whatever ; as, ^^ What god bnt enteis 
yon forbidden field?" 

4. What sometimes stands for an indefinite idea ; as, *' He cares not 
what he says or does." 

5. What sometimes stands for a sentence or clause ; as, '* I tell thee 
what, corporal, I conld tear her." Here "I could tear her" is explan- 
atory of what. 

6. What is sometimes used as an interjection ; as, " What ! can you 
lull the winged winds asleep ?" 

ni. 1. That is a relative pronoun when it is convertible into who or 
which; as, "The man that rode, the horse that fell.** 

2. That is a pronominal adjective when it defines or limits a sub- 
stantive ; as, " That flower is beautiful.*' 

8. That is a demonstrative pronoun when it represents a noun and 
is not a relative. See § 235. 

4. That is a conjunction when it serves merely to connect sentences 4 
as, " I eat that I may live." 

The word as is sometimes used as a relative pronoun ; as, '* The man 
as rides to market." 

COMPOUND EELATIVES. 
§ 238. Who, which, and what have sometimes the words ever and 
soever annexed to them ; as. Whoever, whichever, whatever, whosoever, 
whichsoever, and whatsoever. These words have the same construction 
as what; as, " Whoever will follow Christ must expect reproach;" 
"At once came forth whatever creeps." 

SUBJUNCTIVE AND PREPOSITIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 239. The Relative Pronouns who, which, and that have been 
called subjwictive, because they can not introduce an independent sen- 
tence or proposition, but serve only to subjoin one to another which is 
previous. 

The Personal Pronouift, on the other hand, have been called prepos- 
itive, because they are capable of leading or introducing a sentence, 
without having any reference, at least for the purposes of construction, 
to any thing previous. Of the nature of the subjunctive pronouns are 
the interrogative pronouns. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 240. An Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun 
used in asking questions. 

Who, which, and what are called Interrogatives 
(Latin interrogare^ to ask) when they are used in asking 
questions; as, Who is there? Which is the book? 

Mention the seventl ways in which that U used. Mention the compound relatives, 
and state how they are formed. State the distinction between the subjunctive pro- 
nouns and the prepositive pronouns. What is an intexxogatiye pronoun ? Which 
are the inteiro^ttiTO pronouns t 
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'Whxit are you doing ? Interrogative pronouns axe those 
by which the demonstrative relation of a person or thing 
is asked. 

1. Who> used interrogatively, is applied to persons ; ^^fi^HiCH and 
WHAT to both persons and things. 

2. Whether, signifying which of the two, was anciently used as an 
interrogative ; as, " WheOier is greater, the gold or the temple ?" In 
this sense it is now obsolete, being replaced by which. 

3. A Relative refers to a subject that is antecedent ; an Interrogative 
to one that is subsequent ; as, "JbAn, who did it;" "TTAo did it? 
John,"* 

4. Who inquires for the name ; which, for the individual ; what, 
for the character or occupation. Thus, Who wrote the book? Mr. 
Webster. Which of the Websters ? Noah Webster. What was he ? 
A lexicographer. 

5. Who is applied to persons indqfinitely, but which. is applied to 
persons dejiniteaf, ^^Who will go up with me to Ramoth-Gilead?" is 
indefinitely proposed to all who shall hear the, question. ^'' Which of 
yon, with ta^ng thought, can add to his stature one cubit ?" is an inter- 
rogation addressed to an individual, as appears from the partitive form 
of the words " which q/*yaa"=" what one of you all." 

COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 241. Throughout the Indo-European tribes the interrogative or rel-- 
ative idea is expressed by k, or by a modification of k; e. g., qu, hv, 
or h ; as, Sanscrit kas, who ; kataras, which of two ; katama, which of 
many ; Lithuanic kas, who ; koks, of what sort ; Russian kto, who ; 
kolik, how great ; Bohemian kotory, which ; Latin qvot, quaUs, qwmtus ; 
Ionic Greek kosos, koios, kote; Moeso-Gothic hvaa, who; Old German 
hueri English who, what, why, which, where. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 242. An Adjective Pronoun is a pronoun which 
partakes of the nature of an adjective. 

Each, Anglo-Saxon ale, is sometimes called a distributive, because 
it denotes all the individuals of a number taken separately; as, ''The 
four beasts had each of them six wings." "The prince had a body- 
guard of a thousand men, each of whom was six feet high." In these 
two examples each is used in its Pronominal character. " He exacted 
of each man fifty shekels." In this passage each is an adjective. 

EvEKT, Old English everich, everech, everilk onez=ever each, denotes all 
the individuals of a number greater than two, separately considered. 
" Each and every of the clauses and conditions." Here every is a Pro- 
noun. **£very man*s performances." Here every is an Adjective. 

Either, Anglo-Saxon cegther, denotes one of two, but, not both. 

state how who^ which, and wTuit, and whether are used. What is the difference 
between wJu> and which in their application to persons ? In the Indo-Enropean lan- 
guages, how is the relative idea expressed t What is an adjective pronoun ? 
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*iEither of the roads is good.** Here either ia a Fronoan. " I will take 
either road at your pleasure/* Here either is an Adjective. Either has 
aJso sometimes the meaning of each; as, "Seven times the sua had 
either tropic viewed ;** " Two thieves were crucified on either side.** 

Nbith]@k=7u>^ etf^er, is used as a Pronoun and as a;n Adjective; as 
** Neither office will fit the candidate, though neither of the offices is 
fiUed," 

Otheb, Anglo-Saxon other, is used as a Pronoun, and oppose^ to 
one; as, **AI1 rational evidence is derived from one or other of these 
two sources.'* It is also used as an Adjective ; as, ^^Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold,'* When used without a snhstantive it takes 
a plural, Other, others. Other indicates separation, and means one more, 
or one of ^e same class or kind. 

Anothek is the Anglo-Saxon an, one, and other z=one other, "Let 
(mother praise thee, and not thine own mouth.** "SLttQ. another is a Pro- 
noun. ^^ Another soldier was killed.'* Here onotAer is an Adjective. 
Another is used in the possessive case ; as, ^'^Another^a aid.'* 

One, a numeral' Adjective, is also used as a Pronoun, One, when 
contrasted with other, sometimes represents plural nouns ; as, " The 
reason why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and the other 
for hare powers, seems to he.'* — ^Logke. "There are many whose 
waking thoughts are wholly employed on their sleeping 07ie5." — ^Abdi- 
SON. It frequently is not easy to distinguish hetween the one here de- 
scribed, and the one described in § 244. One often stands in company 
with every, cmy, no, $ovie. 

Ant, Anglo-Saxon (mig, from one, has several meanings : 1. After 
negative words, and such words and phrases as have a negative force, 
" any'* marks the exclusion of aU, " He did it without any hesitation.** 
"We can not make <my difference between you." So after " scarcely,** 
and comparatives, and in questions where the expected answer is no- 
body, none. " Scarcely any one.** " He is taller than an^ of his school- 
fellows." " Can any man believe this ?" 2. It is sometimes equivalent 
to "any you please,** *^ every body ;" as, "any body can do that.'* 3. 
Again, it is sometimes indefinite, being equivalent to some one; as, 
" Shall we tell any body of our misfortunes ?" 

Such, Anglo-Saxon svHc, Old Saxon suite, German solch. " Objects 
of importance must be portrayed by objects of importance ; such as have 
grace by things gracefcQ.** — Campbell's Rhetoric, L, 2. Such here sup- 
plies the place of a noun, though it retains its adjectival character, and 
the noun may be added. . 

Aught, Anglo-Saxon ttht, avht, awiht=a whit The word naught is 
amght preceded by the negative particle. **Doth Job serve God for 
naught f"=not a whit=znot any thing sznotking. 

Some, Anglo-Saxon sum. *^Some to the shores do fly, some to the 
woods." In cases like this it has a Pr<Hi<nttinal character. "/Stmts men 
and some women were present." Here same is adjectivaL ^^Scme with 
numerals is used to signify about. Some fifty years ago." Objections 
hsje been made to this phraseology ; but it is a good M Saxon idiom. 
**Sum is often combined with the genitive plural of the cardinal num- 
bers, and signifies about ; as, ^Sume ten gear, some ten years.' ** — ^Rask, 
p. 61. 

FoRMEB, latter ; the one denotes priority, the other posteriority. 

F 
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« 

Their nouns are fVeqttentl^ nnderstood. Used snbttantir^y iii tb« sin- 
gular, they hare a regular genitive ; as, ** The/ormer*s pUegm, the lat~ 
ter's vivacity." 

Both, Ang^o-Saxon hntu. ** Abraham took sheep and oxen, and 
gave them to Abimelech, and both of them made a covenant." Here 
both is the representative of Abrciham and Abimelech, '^He will not 
bear the loss of his estate ; but he will bear both, because he is prepared 
for bothy Here, too, it is pronominal in its character. " To both the 
preceding kinds the term burlesque is applied." — Campbell's Rhetoric^ 
i., 2. Here it is adjectival. 

Own, Anglo-Saxon agen, from agon, to own. In its Adjectival char- 
acter, it is intensive, being added to words to render tlie sense emphat- 
ical ; as, *' This is my own book." In the following example it has a 
Pronominal character : " That they may dwell in a place of their otim." 
— 2 Sam., ch. vii. In this example a substantive can not follow own. 
So this : " This is an invention of his ottti." 

For a list of this class of words, see § 197. It should be added that 
many of them are now considered to be indefinite numerals. 

RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 243. A Eeciprocal Pronoun is one that implies 
the mutual action of different agents. Each other and 
ONE ANOTHER are our reciprocal forms, which are treated 
exactly as if they were compound pronouns, taking for 
their genitives each other's^ one another' b. Each other 
is properly used of two or more, and one another of more 
than two. 

INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS. 

§ 244. It. The pronoun it is often used in an indeterminate sense, 
and in a plural signification : 

" *2¥« theee that early taint the female M>al.''~PoPs. 
*< Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 
ii toward heaven." — Exod,, ix., S. " It seems,** ** it pleased him,*' are 
instances of the same indeterminate use of t^. In the phrases it rains, 
ix hails, it thunders, it refers to the face of external nature, which is 
supposed to be in the notice of all parties. Hence the phrases are per-r 
feet in themselves, and require nothing antecedent or consequent to 
explain them. 

Onb. One, as used in the phrases on/t doe* so and so ; one is in doyhtj 
has been called an indeterminate pronoun. One saifs=.thejf say=: it is 
said=man> sagt, German=o» dit, French. This is from the Old French 
horn, only and is not connected with the numeral, but is a dialectic yt- 
riety with man itseH^ just as the French on dit grew out of the older 

What is a reciprocal pronotin, i^d which are the reciprocal pronouns? Meatloa 
the indeterminate pronouns. Give examples of the use of tt as an ^determinate pro- 
noun; andofoiM; 
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plirase horn dity i. e., homo Seiu This word is so far sitbstaatiTal that 
it is inflected. Genitive singular, one^s own stiff plaral, " Mywife and 
little ones are well." Somebody^ something ; any body, any thing ; every 
body, every thing i nobody ^ nothing, may be classed with the indetermi- 
nate pronouns. 



* CHAPTER VL 

THE VEICB. 

§ 245. A Verb is a word which may express an As- 
sertion ; as, "John readsy Here the act of reading is 
asserted of John. " Sugar is sweet." Here the quaUty 
of sweetness is asserted of sugar. 

Or a Vekb is a word which can form by itself the Predicate of a prop- 
osition ; as, " The sun shines,** Here shines forms the predicate of the 
proposition, and is by the definition a verb. "Grodw." Here t« forms 
the predicate of the proposition. See English Grammar, § 317. 

As the verb essentially expresses assertion, without which there could 
be no communication of thought, it was regarded by the ancient gram- 
marians as the very soul of a sentence, and called verlmm=the word 
The verb, the verb only, predicates. The Chinese call verbs Uve words, 
nouns dead words. 

BECKER'S VIEWS. 

§ 246. Verbs are, in point of signification, either Notional Verbs or 
Relational Verbs. 

All verbs are notional words excepting auxiliary verbs, which are re- 
lational. These latter verbs express only time, or modality, or the pas- 
sive voice of a notional verb, which is then termed the principal. See 
$ 269. Notional verbs express either activity or existence. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VEEBS. 

§ 247. L Those of the Ancient or Strong Conjuga- 
tion, commonlj called Irregular. See § 276. 

11. Those of the Modern or Weak Conjugation, com- 
monlj called Regular. See § 281. 

Verbs have also been divided into Principal and Aux- 
iliary Verbs, Substantive and Adjective Verbs, Primitive 
and Derived Verbs. 

There are also Reflective, Defective, and Impersonal 
Verbs. ^^ ' 

Qive the definition of a Verb. What are Beckkb*8 viewB of the nmtore of a rerb f 
Giye the clanifieatlon of verbt. 
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Verbs are divided into two classes, according to 
their uses : I. Transitive. II. Intransitive. Many 
verbs are sometimes transitive and sometimes intrans- 
itive. 

transitive verbs. 
§ 248. Verbs are called TRANsrriyE if their idea is 
inconiplete without the complementary notion of an ob- 
ject ; as, " He struckJ*^ Here the meaning of struck is 
incomplete, for it has no object. 

1. Transitive Verbs express an assertion in two forms, 
called the Active Voice and the Passive Voice. 

2. The term transitive signifies ^tw^tn^ over. "He 
struck the boy." Here something is supposed to pass 
over from the subject to the object The verb struck is 
a transitive verb in the active form. ** The boy was 
struck by him." Here the same affirmation is express- 
ed in the passive form. The object of the verb in the 
former case is the subject in this. 

3. The object of a transitive verb is alwaya its com- 
plement, which, if not expressed by the speaker or the 
writer, is supplied by the hearer or the reader from the 
connection. 

intransitive verbs. 
§ 249. Verbs are called Intransitive if their notion 
or idea is complete without the aid of any complementary 
notion; as, "He sleeps.^^ Here the meaning o{ sleeps 
is complete. It is confined to the subject ; it needs no 
object. 

1. The term intransitive means not jpassing over. 
"He rwTW." Here the act of running is limited to the 
subject 

2. Intransitive verbs, from their nature, can not regu- 
larly be used in the passive form. 

When are rerbs caQed tnositiTe verbs, and in vrhat two fonos do thej ezpreas an 
assertion 7 What is the meaning of the word transitive, and what is said of the act- 
ive and passive form in this connection? What is said of the ol^ject of a transitive 
verb? When are verbs called intransitive verbs? What is the meanhig of intrans- 
itive ? Can intransitive veibs be regularly used in the passive form t 
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3. Some verbs are used sonjetimes in a transitive, and 
sometimes in an intransitive sense ; as, Hange, to place 
in order ; and Range^ to roam at large. 

4. An intransitive verb can be defined as one which 
expresses simple being ; as, I am ; or state of being ; as, 
He sleeps; or action Iimrted to the agent ; as^ He runs. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF VERBS. 

§ 250. To verbs belong Person, Number, Tense, 
Mode, and Voice. The forms of canjugation axe, voices, 
for the relation of the action of the verb to the subject ; 
modes, for the relation of reality ^ whether existing, con- 
ceived of, or willed by the speaker ; tenses, for the rela- 
tion of time ; numbers and persons, to agree with the 
number eaid person of the subject. 

the persons of verbs. 

§ 251. Verbs have three persons. First, Second, and 
Third. 

Compared with the Latin, the Greek, the Sanscrit, the Mcesb-Gothic, 
and almost all the ancient languages, there is in English only a vexy 
slight amount of inflection. 

Present Tense, InScative Mode, 

LATIN. 

IftPtnoo. IdPanoa. SdPcnoo. 

Singular J Voc-o, voc-as, voc-at, 

Pmral, Voc-amus, voc-atis, voo-ant. 

ANeLO-SAXON. 

Sifigular, Lnfige, Infast, Infath. 

Plural, Lnfiath, lofiath, lofiath. 

OLD ENGLISH. 

Singular, Love, lovest, loveth. 

Phral, Lbven, loven, loven. 

MODERN ENGLISH. 

Singular, Loye, lorest, loyeth or loves. 

Plural, Love, love, love. 

1* Here we see six different terminatioiis in the three persons of the 

two numbers of the Latin. 

Oiye an Instance of a verb being used sometimes in the transitiye and sometimes 
in the intransitive form. What does an intransitive verb express ? What are the at- 
tributes of verbs ? Hov many persons are there in verira ? What is the amount of 
Infleotloa in English compared with some other languages, and what is said of these 
infleetions of the verbs i 
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2. a. We also see the Anglo-Saxon addition of Hn the second person 
singular ; 6. The identity in the form of the three persons of the plaral 
number in ^at language ; c, llie change of ath into en in the Old En- 
glish plural; d. The total absence of plural forms in the Modem En- 
glish ; e. The change of th into s in hveth and loves, 

8. A sign of the first person singular is found in one verb only. In 
the word am (o-m J the m is no part of the root. It is tiie sign of the 
first person singular of the present indicative. 

4. 77te sign of the second person singular is eat or st; as, Thou caUest, 

6. TTie sign of the third person singular is eth or M, or else es or s ; as, 
He calleth, he loveth ; or, HeVo^, he hves. The first of these forms is 
now used only in formal discourse. It was once in common use. It is 
found only in the indicative mode and the present tense. 

6. Through the whole of the plural there are no signs of tiie persons, 
or change of fwm : We call, ye call, they calL 

NUMBERS OP YEKBS. 

§ 252. Verbs have two numbers, the Singulae and 
the Plural. 

As compared with the present plural forms we love, ye love, they love, 
both the Anglo-Saxon we lufiath, ge lufiath, he liifiath, and the Old En- 
glish we loven, ye loven, they loven, have a peculiar termination for the 
Mural number, which the present language wants. And this is the case 
m all the Gothic languages, as well as in the Anglo-Saxon. 

* ANGLO-SAXON. 

Am, / ran ; umon, we run : Sane» / sang ; sungon, tre sung. 

Span, I span ; spunnon, we spun : Drank, I drank ; drunken, we drunk* 

From these exam^^es the reader can not fail to draw the inference, 

viz,, that words like 

Began, begun, Scmk, sunk. \ 

Ban, run. Swam, summ. 

Span, spun. Drank, drunk, &c., 

generally called double forms of the preterit, were originally different 

numbers of the same tense, the fcnrm in -u being plural. 
The signs of the persons, m, st, or est, eth or s, are, in a secondary 

sense, the signs of number, since they are found only in the singular. 

But the only real sign expressive of a difference of number occurs in the 

past tense of the indicative mode of the verb substantive : I was, thou 

wast, he was ; We were, ye were, they were, 

TENSES OP THE VERB. 

§ 253. Tense is a form of the verb used to express 
the relation of time ; as, I strike^ I struck. Tense is 
from the French t&nvps, Latin tefm/pus^ time. 

How man^ numben are there in verbs, and with what do they correspond, and 
what Bign or signs are there of number ? What is tense ? 
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By combinations of words and inflections, English 
verbs have six tenses, namely, Primary Tenses : 1. The 
Peesent ; 2. The Past ; 3. The Future. Secondary 
Tenses : 1. The Peesent Perfect ; 2. The Past Per- 
fect ; 3. The Future Perfect. 

FORMS FOR the PRESENT TENSE. 

§ 254. The Present Tense denotes present time. 
Of this there are three forms : 1. I write. This is the 
Simple form, and denotes habitual action and what is 
true at all times. 2. I am writing. This is the Pro- 
gressive form, and denotes that the action is now going 
on. 3. I do vyrite. This is the Emphatic foim, and is 
used in positive assertions. 

1. The present tense is often used instead of the past, in order to 
give animation to description, '^e walks (for walked) up to him and 
knocks (for knocked) him down.'' xhis denotes a single action, and not 
the natural habitu^ power of the English present. The historian, the 
poet, and the orator make great use of this form, by which they can 
make the dead past become the living present. 

2. The present tense is also used instead of the future whei| the fu- 
ture is conceived of as present ; as, " / can not determine tiU the mail ar- 
rives;*' *^When he has an opportunity he will write *^ The words till, 
when, carry the mind to an event to happen, and we speak of ^ as 
present., 

FORMS FOR THE PAST TENSE. 

§ 255. The Past Tense, or Preterit, denotes past 
time. Of this there are three forms: 1. I wrote. This 
is the simple form, and represents an action which took 
place at some time completely past. 2. I was writing. 
This is the progressive form, and represents the action 
as unfinished at a certain specified time past. ^^ I was 
speaking when he entered." 3. I did write. This is 
the emphatic form. 

FORMS FOR the FUTURE TENSE. 

§256. The Future Tense denotes future time. Thercf 

Hotr many, and what tenses are there ? What does present tense denote, and what 
axe tiie three forms ? Is the present tense ever used for the past and the future i 
Oire ezamplea. What does put tense denote, t^ad what are the three forms ? What 
does future tense denote ? 
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are two fonns : 1. 1 shall write. TIub is the simple form, 
and represents an action that is yet to come. 2. I afuM 
be writing. This is the progressive form, imd expresses 
an acti(m which is to take place at a fature specified time. 
Both forms are expressed in the English by the combi- 
nation of will or shall with an infinitive mode. 

** In the first person simply BhaU foretells ; 
In wiU a threat, or else a promise dwells. 
Shally in the second and the third, does threat ; 
WOl simply, then, foretells the future feat **— BBiGBiXiLirD. 

When speaking in the first person, we speak submissively ; when speak* 
ing to or of another, we speak courteously. In the older writers, in the 
translation of the Bible, for instance, shailis applied to all three persons. 
We had not then reached that, stage of politeness which shrinks from 
the appearance of speaking compuhorily to another. 

FORMS FOR THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

§ 257. The Present Perfect Te^ise denotes past 
time completed in the present, or connected with the pres- 
ent. Of this there are two forms : 1. '* j have written 
a letter." This is the simple form, and represents an ac- 
tion as having been finished in some time past, reckon- 
ing firom i\ie present. 2. "I have been writing these 
twg hours." This is the progressive form, and repre- 
sents an action as just finished. Tlie first is expressed 
by the auxiliary verb have and the passive participle. 
See §275. 

If a particular time not connected with the present is mentioned, the 
tense must be the past ; as, '' I finished the work last week.** ** I have 
seen my friend last week** is not corret^t En^h. 

FORMS FOR THE PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

§ 258. The Past Perfect denotes past time that pre- 
cedes some other past time. Of this there are two forms : 
1. " I had written the letter before he arrived.^^ This 
is the simple form, and represents the action as past be- 
fore some other past time specified. 2. " I had been 
"writing before he arrived.'*'' This is the progressive 

What are the two forms of the future tenae ? What does the preeent fatnre tense 
denote, and what are its two forma ? What does the past perfect denote, and what are 
its two forms ? 
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fonn, and represents that the action was going on before 
another action took place. 

FORMS FOR THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

§ 259. The Future Perfect denotes future time that 
precedes some other future time. Of this there are two 
forms : 1. " I %hxill have toritten the letter before the 
mail is closed." This is the simple form, and denotes 
an action which will be past at a future time specified. 
2. " I shall have been vmting an hour before the mail 
is closed." This is the progressive form, and represents 
that an action will be going on before a certain other fu- 
ture action will take place. 

There are other grammatical forms for expressing futnre time ; as, 
"I am gcang to write ;" " I am about to write." In the sentence " I 
have to pay a sum of money to-morrow/* th^^ is implied a present ne- 
cessity to do a future act. The substantive verb, followed by an adjec- 
tire verb, forms another idiomatic expression of futnre time ; as, "John 
is to command a regiment.** 

Of the two examples in section 253, 1 strike, I struck, the first imjdies 
%XL action taking place at the time of speaking, the'second marks an ac- 
tion that has already taken place. These two motions of present and 
past time, being expressed by a change of form, are etymohgicaUy true 
tenses. They are the only true tenses (t. 6., on the ground of infiection^ in 
the language. In / was heating, I have beaten, I had beaten, and / sfiaU 
htat, a difference of time is expressed ; but as it is expressed by a com- 
bination of w(n:ds and not by a change of form, no true tenses are con- 
stituted. 

MODES OF THE VERB. 

§ 260. Mode denotes those forms which the verb as- 
sumes in order to Express the relation of reality or ex- 
istence as conceived of by the speaker. See § 262. It 
shows the manner, Latin modus, in which an attribute 
is asserted of the subject. 

I. The Indicative mode is that form of the verb 
which expresses direct assertion or interrelation; as, 
" He teaches;'" ''Do they learn ?" It is used for actual 
existence. 

What does the ftiture perfect denote, and what are it« two forma ? What l» sjld of 
SLrike and struekt What does mpde denote ? Whjit does the indleatlve mode a». 
note? Gire an examl[)le. Whatisit used for? 

F2 
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n. The Subjunctive mode is that form of the verb 
which expresses conditional assertion ; as, '^ If* he toere 
there ;'* " Though he write.'^ It is used for doubtful 
existence. 

in. The Potential mode is that form of the verb 
which expresses assertions implying possibility, contin* 
gencv, or necessity ; as, " He can write ;" ** He may 
go; "He must submit." It is used for possible or 
necessary existence. 

rV. The Imperative mode is that form of the verb 
which expresses the will of the speaker; as, ^^Depart 
thou;" "Let us stay;^^ ^^Go in peace." This is used 
for desired existence. 

The Infinitive is that form of the verb which is not 
Kmited to any particular person or number ; as, To rest; 
to learn. It is used for existence in generaL It par- 
takes of the nature of an abstract noun, ^e verb in 
this form does not assert or predicate. 

The participle is a form of the verb partaking of the nature of the 
adjective, just as the infinitiye mode partakes of the nature of a noon. 

Indicative, from the Latin indiccure, is so called because its chief nse 
18 to point out or indicate simply and absolutely. When used in asking 
questions, the order, but not the form of the words, is changed. 

Subjunctive, from subjyngere, to subjoin, is so caUed because the tenses 
of the subjunctive mode are generally suljoined to other verbs. It is 
commonly denoted by certain conjunctions, as if, lest, though, that, unless. 

Potential, from potentiaUs, posse, to be able, is so called because the 
idea of power is prominent in this form of the verb. It is denoted by 
liie signs can, may, must, could, miff hi, should, and would. 

Imperative, from imperare, to command, is so called because it it used 
in commanding, exhorting, entreating. 

Infmitive, from inftnitus, unlimited, is so called from its not being lim- 
ited to a particular subject as to person or number, as the other formi 
of the verb, which are called ./Jntte. This form of the verb is usually 
denoted by the preposition to. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON MODES. 

§ 261. The Anglo-Saxon has four modes of the vetb, the Indicative, 
the Subjunctive, the Imperative, and the Infinitive, for which there 
were corresponding inflections. 

What does the sabjnnctiTe mode express? Give an example. What is it used 
for? What does the potential mode express? Give an example. What is it naed 
for? What does the imperative jnode express? Give an example. Whatisiti»ed 
for? What is the infinitive? Give an example. What U it used for? 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODES. 

§ 262. In English, the distinction between the modes, so far as in- 
flection is concerned, is very sligl^t. The only true subjunctive inflec- 
tion is that of were and werty as opposed to the indicative forms was ■ 
and waaU See § 275. If be sp€ak^ as opposed Xaifhe speaks^ is char- 
acterized by a negative sign only, and consequently is no true example 
of a subjunctive. BCf as opposed to is, in the sentence if it be so, is an 
uninflecteli word used in a limited sense, and consequently no true ex- 
ample of a subjunctive. The distinction between the subjunctive forms 
and the indicative, however desirable it may be to retain it, is likely to 
pass away. 

Between the second person singular imperative, speaky and the second 
person singular indicative, speakest, there is a difference in form. Still, 
as the imperative form speak is distinguished from the indicative form 
kpecJeest by the negation of a character rather than by the assuming of 
one, it can not be said, on the ground of inflection, that there is in En- 
glish an imperative mode. The Anglo-Saxon has distinct forms for 
the imperative ; the English %as not. 

INFLECTION OF THE INFINITIVE. 

§ 263. The Inflection of the verb in its impersonal or infinitive form 
Anciently consisted, in fidl, of three cases : a Nominative (or Accusa- 
tive), a Dative, and a Genitive. The genitive is put last, because its 
occurrence in the Gothic language is the least constant. 
I. In Anglo-Saxon, the nominative (or accusative) ended in -an : 
Luflan = to love = amare. 

Bsernan = to bum = urere. 

The -«n, in words like strengthen, is a derivational termination, and 
not a representation of the Anglo-Saxon infinitive inflection. The 
Anglo-Saxon infinitive inflection is lost in the present English, except 
in certain- provincial dialects. 

n. In Anglo-Saxon, the dative of the infinitive verb ended in -une, 
and was (as a matter of Syntax) generally, perhaps always, preceded 
by the preposition to : 

To lufienne = ad amandum. 

To bsemenne - = ad urendum. 

With these preliminaries, we can take a clear view of the English 
infinitives. They exist under two forms, and are referable to a double 
origin : 

1. The Independent form. This is used after the words can, may, 
wiltjBXk^ some others; as, /can speak; I may go ; J shall come; I will 
move. Here there is no preposition, and the origin of the infinitive is 
from the form in -an. 

2. The Prepositional form. This is used after the majority of En- 
glish verbs ; as, I wish to speak; I mean to go ; I intend to come; I de- 
termine to move. Here we have the preposition to, and the origin of the 
infinitive is from the form in -rme. Expressions like to €rr:=error, to 
forgive=forgivenes8, in lines like 

Meqiion ^ charaateristicg of the modes. What is~8aid~of the ancientliuBectioa 
of the infinitive, and under what two forms do EngUiih infinitives exist ? 
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•• To «iT to hanuii ; to/orydw, divine I" 
are very remarkable. Tfaej exhibit the phenomena of a nominative 
case having grown, not only out of a dative, but out of a dative pki$ its 
governing preposition. — Latham's EngUsh Language. 

THE NUMBER OP MODES. 
^ 264. Not only languages differ as to the number of modes which, 
by general consent, are attributed to them, bat grammarians differ as 
to the number of modes which should be attributed to the same lan- 
guage. As modes represent the conceptions and affections of the mind, 
Siey might be as varied and extended as those affections. There might 
be the IruKcative^ the SvbjuncHvey the Potential the Optative^ the Inqtera- 
tow, Itifinitivef Vocativt, Precative, Interrogative, Causal, JReflective, &c. 
It is said that the Arabic has thirteen modes, the Russian seven, the 
Sanscrit six, the Anglo-Saxon four. See § 260. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

§ 265. A Participle is a verbal adjective, differing 
from other adjectives by canying with it the idea oi 
time. It is so called from the Latin particepSj partak- 
ing, because it partakes of the nature of the verb and 
the adjective. 

There are two participles ; the Present, called, also, the Imperfect 
or the Active Participle ; as, Loving ; and the Past, called, also, the Per- 
fect or Passive participle ; as, Loved, written. Besides these, there are 
certain forms called Compound Participles ; as. Being hoed; having 
loved; having been loved The last two forms are often called the Cox- 
POtJND Pekfect. in Anglo-Saxon, the. participle, like the adjective, 
was declined ; in English, like the adjective, it is not declined, 

THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

§ 266. The Present Participle ends in ^ing^ and 
expresses the continuance of an action, state, or being ; 
as. He was loving ; they were sleeping. 

1. In Anglo-Saxon the forms are -^md and -aauh ; as, Bindand, bin- 
dande= binding. Like the Latin participle in ^s, it was originally, de- 
clined. In aU the Norse languages, ancient and modern, the -<l is pre- 
served. In some of the modem provincial dialects of England, strikand 
and goand are said for striking and going. In the Scotch of the moden^ 
writers we find the form «n .* 

** The rising Bun o'er Gftlston main 
Wl' glorious light •wABglintin; 
The hares trere hirplin dovit the far8=(fttrrow8) 
Thel«T*rocks they were ehantiru'* — Buxms. 

What is said of the number of modes? What is a paiticiple ? How many parti- 
ciples are there ? What are they called ? What are taeir forms T What is said o/ 
the present participle t What were th^^Anc^Saxon Ibnns f 
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2. This participle often has the nature of an adjective ; as, A loving 
friend. It also becomes an adverb by receiving the termination fy; as, 
Lovingfy; and admits of comparison ; as More lovingly y most lovingly. 

3. This participle also becomes a noun, and admits the articles ; as, 
** The burning of London m 1666." "There was a leaning to popery," 
In this capacity it takes the plural form ; as, " The overflovoinga of the 
Nile." 

the; PAST PAETICIPIiE. 

§ 267, The Past Participle, called, also, tht perfect^ 
or the passive participle, has different terminations, ac- 
cording, as it comes from the ancient or strong conjuga- 
tion, or the modem or weak conjugation. For the mean** 
ing of the terms strong and weak^ see § 276. 

I. The participle in -en ; as^ Spoken, In the Anglo-Saxon, the par- 
ticiple formed from verbs in the ancient strong conjugation always end- 
ed in -en; as, Btmden, In English, this -eti is often wanting; as. 
Bound; the word bounden being antiquated. 

1. In all words with a double form, as spake and spoke, brake and 
broke, the participle follows the form in o; as. Spoken, broken. 

2. That of the two forms scmg and -sung, one will, in the course of 
long usi^e, become obsolete, is nearly certain ; and as sung is both pre- 
terit and participle, it is most likely to be the surviving one. 

3. As a general rule, we find the participle in -en wherever the pre- 
terit is strong. Still, the two forms do not always coincide. In mow, 
mowed, mourn ; sow, sowed, sown, Jind several other words, we find the 
participle strong and the preterit Weak. 

II. The participle in -d, -t, or -ed; as. Loved, lefi, looked. In Anglo- 
Saxon, it differed in form from the preterit, inasmuch as it ended in 
-iBd or -t, whereas the preterit ended in -ode, -de, or -te; as, Lufode, 
barnde, dypte, preterits ; Crebifod, bcemed, cbpt, participles. 

The perfect participle often loses its verbal character and becomes 
an adjective ; as, A drunken man ; a concealed plot. In thb character 
it admits of comparison ; as, A more admired artist ; a most respected 
magistrate. A few of these verbal adjectives receive the termination 
of-ly and become adverbs; as, Pointedly; more conceitedly ; most de- 
jectedly. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 268. Conjugation is the distribution of the several 
inflections or variations of a verb in their different voices, 
modes, tenses, numbers, and persons. The conjugation 
of a verb in the active form is called the Active voice, 

What other parts of speech may it become ? What is said of the past partlclide 
as to termination ? Does the perfect participle ever lose its verbal chMacter ? What 
does it become ? Oive an instance. What is said of coi^agation ? 
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and that in the passive form the Passive voice. As En-r 
glish verbs have but few inflections, their conjugation 
consists chiefly of variation accomplished by means of 
auxiliary verbs. 

AUXILIARY TlfiRBS. 

§ 269. Auxiliary Verbs, or Helping Verhsy perform 
the same office in the conjugation of principal verbs 
which inflection does in the classical languages, though 
even in those languages the substantive verb is some- 
times used as a helping verb ; as, Amatus eram. They 
are followed by the other verbs without the prefix to in 
the infinitive ; as, " He may go,'*'* They were original- 
ly principal verbs, and some of them retain that charac- 
ter as well as that of auxiliaries. 

CLASSIFICATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 

§ 270. I. The verbs that are always auxiliary to ott- 
ers are, May^ can^ shall, must ; II. Those that are some^ 
times Auxiliary and sometimes principal verbs are, WiUj 
have, do, be, and 2^. IM Und must have no variation. 
The power of the verb as an auxiliary is a modification 
of the original power which it had as a non-auxiliary. 

DERIVATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 

§ 271. I. Anxiliaiy verb, derived from the idea of possession : Have, 
Anglo-Saxon hobban^ to have. It is used both as a principal and as an 
auxiliary verb. See § 273. 

II. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of existence : Bk, am, was. 
A corresponding word is nsed as an aoxiliary in both the Latin and the 
Greek languages. See § 274. 

III. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of future destination, de- 
pendent on circumstances external to the agent : Shall, Anglo-Saxon 
sceai=znece88e est; debeo. In the first person it simply foretells; as, **I 
shall go to New York to-morrow." In this phrase the word seems to 
have no reference to obligation ; bat in its primitive sense it denotes to 
be obliged^ cdnciding nearly with ought When «M^is.used in the sec- 
ond and third persons, it assumes its primitive sense, or one aUied 
to it, implying obligation; as, when a superior commands with au- 

. thority, You shcUlgo, Hence shall^ in the first -person, foretells ; in the 

What is said of aaxiliaiy rerbs, and into what two dasMS are they dlrided ? What 
la Mid of the deriration of HAVie? of kb, am, was f of siiai,!.? 
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second and third prondaesy commands, or expresses determinaUan. Bee 
§ 273. 

Should (preterit of ahaK) expresses duty:, supposition ; as, <* Tou should 
pay the money ;*' *'If it should rain to-morrow, I shall not be able to 
keep my promise." Should is also nsed to express an opinion doubt- 
fully or modestly ; as, " I should think so.** 

IV. Auxiliary rerb, derived from the idea of future destination, de- 
pendent on the voKtion of the agent : Will, Anglo-Saxon wiUan. Willy 
m the first person, not ov\j fortteUs^ hut promises ; in the second and 
third, it only foretells. See § 278. 

Would (preterit of will) properly implies Tolition, but, like should^ is 
frequently used as a simple future, dependent on a verb of past time ; as, 
'* He said it would rain to^y ;'* *^ He promised me that he should go 
to-monow," See § 273. 

1. There is the same difierence between would and should that there 
is between will and shaU, when used with the past tenses. Would yirom- 
ises or threatens in the 4rst person, and simply foreleUs in the others. 
Should simply foretells in the first person, and promises or threatens in 
the other persons. 

2. When the second and third persons are represented as the subjects 
of their own expressions, sh€dl foretells, as in the^rst person ; as, ** He 
says that he shall be a loser by this batrgain ;" ** Do you suppose you 
shail go ?** Wm, in such instances, promises^ as in the first person : 
*' You say that you wiU be present ; ** He says he will attend to the 
business.' 

3. In interrogative sentences, shaH and wiUYiSLYef in general, a mean- 
ing nearly opposite to what they have in affirmative sentences. ShaU, 
used interrogatively, in the first, second, and third persons, refers to an- 
other's will ; thus,'** Shall I go 7" signifies. Will you permii me to go ? 
Will, used interrogativdy, in the second and third persons, denotes vo- 
Htion or determination in the subject ; as, <* Will you go ?** 

4. When the verb is in the subjunctive mode, the meaning of shall 
and will undergoes some alteration ; thus, *^ He shall proceed" ex- 
presses a command, but **If he shall proceed** expresses a mere future 
contingency. 

V. Auxiliaiy verb, derived from the idea of power, dependent upon 
circumstances external to the agent : Mat, Anglo-Saxon magan. *f He 
may purchase the field if he pleases ;** '' He ndffht (preterit) purchase 
the field if he pleased." May, when it stands before its subject, ex- 
presses a wish : May he come ; might it but turn out welL See § 273. 

VI. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of power, dependent on 
circumstances internal to the agent: Can, Anglo-Saxon cunnan=to 
know how to do. May is simply permissive, con is potential. *^May et 
can cum eorum preteritis might et could potentiam innuunt ; cum hoc 
discrimine : May et miglit vel de jure vel saltem de rei possibilitate 
dicuntur, at can et could de viribus agentis.**— Wallis, p. 107. 

Vn. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of necessity i Must, An- 
glo-Saxon mot = ought, or necesse est, 

** Fof M tb« fisse, if it be dry, 
Mote^ in defaut« of water, die.**— Gowsa. 
Must, and likewise may and can (as well as can not), are each used 
WbatiAMidofthederivAUooofwiixf ofMATT ofcAHr ofMCSr? 
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in two^enses, which are often confounded together. They relate some-' 
times to power and sometimes to contingenof. 

Vni. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of sufferance : Let, An- 
glo-SaiCon lcBtan= suffer, permit. Besides permission, it may express 
wishes, requests, commands, and exhortations. It is used only in the im- 
perative mode. 

IX. Auxiliary verb, derived from the idea of action : Do, AnglorSax- 
on don. Do and did, used as auxiliaries, mariL the emj^atic form of 
the verb ; as, ** I cto teach ;" ^* I did teach." Tliey are generally used 
in negative and interrogative sentences; as, ** I db not fear;" "i>i</ he 
hear?" It sometimes supplies the place of a verb |»reviously used ; as, 
'^Tou attend not to your studies as he does,** that is, as he emends. 

CLASSIFICATION OP AUXILIARY VERBS, IN RESPECT TO 
THEIR MODE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
§ 272. Auxiliary verbs combine with others in three ways: 1. With 
participles : (a) with the present or active participle, I am speaking ; 
(6) with the past or passive participle, I am beaten; I have beaten.. 
2. With infinitives : (a) with an objective infinitive, I can speak; (6) with 
the gerundial infinitive, I have to speak. 3. With both infinitives aiid 
participles, 1 shail have done ; I mean to have done. 

§ 273. CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY YEBBS. 

MAY. 

_, , Present Tense. „ . 

Mngolar. PlaisL 

L 1 may. .1. We may. 

2. Thou mayest (you may). 2. Ye or you may. 

3. He may. 3. They may. 

Fast Tense. 

1. I might. 1. We might. 

2. Thou mightest (you might). 2. Ye or you might. 

3. He might. 3. They might. 

CAN. 

. singula. Present Tense. ^^^^^ 

1. I can. 1. We can. 

2. Thou canst (you can). 2. Ye or you can. 
. 3. He can. 3. They can. 

Past Tense. 

1. I could. 1. We could. 

2. Thou couldst (you could). • 2. Ye or you could. 

3. He could. 3. They could. 

SHALL. 

8inpu«. Present Tense. ^^ 

.1.1 shall. 1. We shall. 

2. Thou shalt (you shall). 2. Ye or you shall. 

3. He shall. 3. They shall. 

What is said of the derivation of lit ? of do ? What is said of the cIaaaiflc«tion 

of auxiliary verbs in respect to their mode of constmotion f Conjugate the auxilia- 
ry verbs moj^^ eon, ahaU^ 
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PoBt Tense, 

Singular. Ploml. 

1. I should. I. We should. 

2. Thou shouldst (you should). 2. Ye or you should. 

3. He should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 

Slagnlar. PItmL 

1. I wiU. 1. We will. 

2. Thou wilt (you will). 2. Ye or you will. 

3. He wiU. 3. They will. 

Past Tense. 

1. I would. 1. We would. 

2. Thou wouldst (you would). 2. Ye or you would. 

3. He would. 3? They would. 

MUST. 

sfafoinr. Present Tense. p,^ 

1. I must. 1. We must. 

2. Thou must (you must). 2. Ye or you must. 

3. He must. 3. They must. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

1. I must have. 1. We must haye. 

2. Thou (or you) must have. 2.^ Ye or you must haye. 
8. He must have. 3.* They must haye. 

DO. . 

INDICATIVE MODS. 

Present Tense. 
9iBfii]«r. PlonL 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Thou dost (you do). 2. Ye or you do. 
8. He does or doth. 3. They do. 

Past Tense. 

1. Idid. 1. We did. 

2. Thou didst (you did). ft. Ye or you did. 

3. He did. 3. They did. 

Infinitives. — Present Tense, To do. Past Tense, To have done. 
Pabticiplbs : Present Tense, Doing. Past or Perfect Tense,Done, 
Compound Perfect, Having done. 

HATE. 
IlHnCATIVB MODB. 

^ , Present Tense. ^, , 

1. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Thou hast (you have). 2. Ye or you have. 
8. He has or hath. 3. They have. 

Past Tense. , 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst (you had). 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He had. 3. They had. 

Conjugate the auxiliary verbs toiU, mutt, do, have. 
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Note. — In the foregoing tenses, tlus Terb^is used either as a prindpal 
verb or as an auxiliary. 

Infinitives. — Present Tense^ To have. Perfect Tente^ To have had. 
Present Participle^ Having. Past or Perfect^ Had. Compound Perfect^ 
Having had. 

The words did, hast, hath, has, had, shalt, wilt, are evidently, as Wallis 
observes, contracted for doed, havest, haveth, haves, haved, shaUst, vnllst. 

THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 

§ 274. The Verb Substantive is made up of three 
different verbs^ each of which is defective in some of its 
parts, namely, Was^ be, am. The parts which are drfect- 
ive in one verb are supplied by the inflections of one of 
the others. 

I. Was is defective, except in the preterit tense, where it is found both 
in the indicative and the subjunctive. In the older stages of the Gothic 
languages the word has both a fuU conjugation and a regular one. In 
the Anglo-Saxon it has an infinitive, a participle present, and a participle 
past. 

II. Be is inflected, in Anglo-Saxon, throughout the present tense, both 
indicative and subjunctive ; found,tdso, as an infinitive, beon ; as a gerund, 
to beonne ; and as a participle, beonde. 

The aneient'form was as follows : 

PRESENT. 

Indicative. Subjunctive Imperative 

SinfolAT Plana. Slngslar. PtanL . Singvlar. Plnral. 

1. I be. We be. I be. We be. 

2. Thou beest, Ye be. Thou be. Ye be. Be thou, Be ye. 

3. He be, They be. He be, They be. 

III. Am. Am, art, are, and is, are not, like am and was, parts of difier- 
ent words, but forms of one and the same word< 

The substantive verb is used, 1st. As an auxiliary in the passive voice. 
2d. As a copula, introducing the predicate of a proposition. 3d. In predica- 
ting pure or absolute existence ; as, Ood is; that is, God exists: In the 
following example it is used in each of the last two senses : ** We believe 
that thou art, and that thou art the rewarder of them who diligently seek 
thee." It was called by the Latins the substantive verb, in distinction 
from verbs which always contain in themselves an attribute, and which 
are called adjective verbs. See ^ 247. 

IV. WoR^H is a fragment of the Anglo-Saxon weorthanf to be, or to 
becotne. 

*' Much wo worth the man that miBruleth his inwitte I 
And weU toorth Pieta Plowman that pursueth God in hia golne.** 

PlIBS Plowuan. 
** Woe toorth the chase, vroe toorth the day, 

That coat thy life, my gallant gn.y.'^—Lady ofthe Lake. 

What are did, hast, hath, has, had, shaU, toUt, contractions of t What i« said of 
the sobstontiTe verb, and in what three ways is it used f What U said of worth and 
of some other verbs ? 
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** Thus sftith the Lord God, * Howl ye and mj, woe waHh the day.* " 
— ^Ezekiel, xxx., 2. 

Seyeral other rerbs, such as to hecomey to grow, are nearly allied to 
substantive verbs. 

§ 275. CONJUGATION OP THE VERB " TO BE.'* 

^PRINCIPAL PABT8. 

Present, Am. Past, Was. Perf. Part., Been. 

INDICATIYE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

StafilAT. PlnsL 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art (yon are). 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He is. 3. They are. 

Past Tense {Preterit). 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast (you were). 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

Future Tense {Predictive). 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou wilt be (you will be). 2. Ye or you will be. 
8. He will be. 8. They will be. 

Future Tense {Promissive). 

1. I wiUbe. , 1. We will be. 

2. Thou shalt be (you shall be). 2. Ye or you shall be. 

3. He shaU be. 3. They shaU be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been (you have been>. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been (you had been). 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

Future Perfect Tense {Predictive). 
1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

^ '^^L'^Wnr ''''^" ^^°" ^'^ } 2. Ye or you wUI have been. 
3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Future Perfect Tense {Promissive). 
1. I will have been. 1. We will have been. 

^ '^^^;f4^^^^^^^^ Ye or you shall have been. 

8. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

Conjugate the rerb to te. 
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8UBJUNCTIVB. KODB. 

Present Terue. 
Siagulu. VhnL 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be (if you be). 2. If ye or yott be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Present Tense^ Second Form. 

1. If I apa. 1. If we are. 

2. If thou art (if you are). 2. If ye or you are. 

3. If he is. 3. If they are. 

Past Tense. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert (if you were). 8. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 8. If they were. 

Past Tense, Second Form. 

1. If I was. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wast (if you WMe). 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he was. ^. If they were. 

Future Tense. 
L If I shall or will be. I. If we shall or wiU be. 

3. If he shall or will be. 3. If they shaU or will be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
1. If I have been. I. If we have been. 

8. If J^^^hast been (if you have | , „y, -^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

3. If he has been. 3. If tBey have been. 

Past Perfect Tense, 
1. If I had been. 1. Ifwe had been. 

8. If *°^^»««Jst beea (if you had ^ 3 j^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

3. If he had been. 3. If they had been. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

1. If I shall or will have been. 1. Ifwe shall or will have been. 

2. IfthoushaltorwiIthavebeen(if 2. If ye or you shall or will have 

you shall or will have been). been. 

8. If he shall or vnll have been. 3. If they shall or will have been. 

The potential forms are converted into the subjunctive by prefixing if 
or some similar conjunction. See ^ 262. 

POTENTIAL MODB. 

Present Tense. 

Singtilar. Plnnl. 

1. I may, can, or must be. I. We may, can, or must be. 

^ C Thou mayest, c^nst, or must be. _ ( Ye may, can, or must be. 
*' \ (You may, can, or must be.) ^' \ You may, can, or must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. 3, They may, can, or must be. 
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Past Tense. 

SinrolAT. PlwaL 

1. I migbt, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, &r 
"be. should be. 

(Thoumigfatestjcouldstywouldst, /Ye miffht, could, ;nrould, or 
or shouldst be. oJ should be. 

(You might, could, would, or j You might, could, would, or 
should be.) V should be. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should be. should be. 

Present Perfect Tense, 
i. I may, can, or must have been. I. We may, can, or must have been. 
TThou maycst, canst, pr must ( Ye may, can, or must have been. 

^'\ i^rT^^\.y. .- «.nflf i,«v«2.-{You may, can, or must have 
I (You may, can, or must nave j ^^ •" 

y been.) ^ * . 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

1. I might, could, would, or riiould 1. We mi^ht, could, would, or 

have been. should have been. 

fThoumightest,couIdst,would8t, /Ye mieht, could, would, or 
or shouldst have been. n J should have been. 

(You might, could, would, or ' 1 You might, could, would, or 
should nave been). [^ should have been. 

3. He miffht, could, would, or 3. They miffht, could, would, or 
shouM have been. should have been. 

INFINITIVES. 

Present, To be. Present Perfect, To have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, 
8ing.,1t. Be,or{^'^- Flur.,2. Be,or{Beye^ 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

T»^sm^* B«J«« i ^^^ °' Perfect, Been. 

rresent, uemg. ^ Compound Perfect, Having been. 

THE ANCIENT OR STRONO CONJUGATION. 

§ 276. Verbs of the Ancient or Strong conjugation 
form their past (or preterit) tense "by simply changing 
the vowel. Thus sang is formed irom sing by changing 
i into a; fell (the past tense) from /aZZ, the present, by 
changing the a into e. They are called strong^ because 
the preterit is thus formed independently from within 

What is said of the veil)* of the anoieiit conjogatton In reipeet to their past tehae ? 
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itself, without any addition. Verbs like^K are called 
toeak^ becaase they require the aid of addition from with- 
out to the present, to form the preterit ; as, JFill^JiUed. 
Here the addition of the sound oid is necessary. See 
§ 283, and Latham's JEnglish Language. 

1. Verbs of the ancient conjugation fonn their participle passiYe bj 
the addition of -en, generally accompanied by a change of vowel ; as, 
Speaky spoken. Sometimes the -en, in the present language, is omitted ; 
as, Find^ found. In all these cases it must especially be remembered that 
this rejection of the -en occurs in the later stages of our language. In 
words like /ourui the original participle waBfundertf and so on throughout. 
In many cases both forms occur ; as, Drtnk ; participle drunken or drunk, 

2. The vowel of the participle is often, though not alwajrs {tookt taken)f 
the same as the vowel of the past tense ; as, SpokCy spoken. The parti- 
ciple is naturally formed independently of the preterit. 

3. The participles passive are exhibited in the fourth and fifth columns 
of the ensuinff list. The fourth column contains the full participles in 
-en, the fifth those where the n is omitted; The asterisk (*) in this and 
the other columns denotes that those words are more or less obsolete. 
The note of interrogation (^) denotes that it is matter of doubt whether 
the word to which it is attached be sufficiently established by usage. 

4. The past tenses of the ancient verbs are exhibited in the second and 
third columns of the ensuing list, the second column beinff appropriated 
to those that have two forms. The letter p stands for pJwal, and it is 
supposed that the forms by the side of which it appears are derived from 
the plural forms, as exhibited in ^ 262, or from (what is the same thing) 
those of the second person singular, as exhibited in the same section. 



Present. 



Fall, 

Be^, 

Hold, 

Draw, 
Show, 
Slay, 
Fly, 

Blow, 
Crow, . 
Know, 
Grow, 
Throw, 



Let, 



Past Tense, 

rnntPonn.) 

fed, 

befell, 

held, 



FIRST CLASS. 

Past Tense. 

(SMond FMrm.) 



Participle. 
(riiur«m.) 

follen, 

befallen, 

holden, held. 



Participle. 

(ShortMMd Fonn.] 



drew, 
shew, 
slew. 



blew, 
crew, 
knew, 
grew, 
threw. 



let. 



SECOND CLASS. 

■ drawn, 

shown, 

. slain, 

flown. 



THIRD CLASS. 



blown, . 

♦crown, 

known, 

grown, 

thrown. 



FOURT& CLASS. 



let. 



What it ssld in respsct to their passive participle t 
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Present. 
Beat, 



Past Tense. 

(Fint Form.) 

beat, 



Come, 
Oreicome, 

Heave, 

Cleave, 

Weave, 

Freeze, 

Steal, 

Speak, 

Swear, 

Bear, 

Bear, 

Forbear, 

Tear, 

Shear, 

Wear, 

Break, " 

Shake, 

Take, 

Forsake, 

Stand, 

Understand, 

Get, 

Beget, 

Forget, 



Speak, 

Break, 

Cleave, 

Steal, 

Eat, 

Seethe, 

Tread, 

Bear, 

Tear, 

Swear, 

Wear, 

Bid, 

Sit, 

Give, 

Lie, 

Get, 

Forgive, 

Foi 



FIFTH CLASS, 

Past Tense. Participle. 

(SMond Form.) (FnU Fono.) 

^ beatep. 



SIXTH CLASS, 
came, 
overcame, - 



rgive, 
rbid, 



♦hove, 
•clove, 
wove, 
froze, 
stole, 
spoke, 
. swore, 
bore, 
bore, 
forbore, 
tore, 
♦shore, 
wore, 
broke, 
shook, 
took, 
forsook, 
stood, 

understoodf 
got, 
begot, 
fergot, 
qnoth, 

spoke, 

broke, 

clove, 

stole, 

ate, 

♦sothe, 

trod, 

bore, 

tore, 

swore, 

wore, 

bade, 

sate,- 

gave, 

lay, 

got, 

forgave, 

forbade. 



SEVENTH 



clave, 



♦stale, 

■•spake, 

*sware, 

♦bare, 

♦bare, 

♦tare, 

♦ware, 
brake, 



CLASS. 

♦hoven, 

cloven, 

woven, 

frozen, 

stolen, 

spoken, 

sworn, 

borne, 

bom, 

forborne, 

torn, 

shorn, 

worn, 

broken, 

shaken, 

taken, 

forsaken, 



got, ♦gat, 
forirave, 



♦gat, 
forbidj 



gotten, 

begotten, 

forgotten, 

CLASS. 

spoken, 

broken, 

cloven, 

stolen, 

eaten, 

sodden, 

trodden, 

bom, 

torn, 

sworn, 

worn, 

bidden, 

♦sitten, 

given, 

lain, 

gotten, 

rorgiven,. 

foibidden. 



Particwle. 

[ShortoiMd Fom.) 

beat. . 



come, 
overcome. 



I tore. 



Tbroke. 




1 broke. 



eat. 



trod. 



Itore. 



bid. 
sat 



got. 
forbid. 
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Present. 

Wake, 

Awake, 

Lade, 

Grave, 

Shape, 

Take, 

Shake, 

Forsake, 



Strike, 

Rise, 
Arise, 
Abide, 
Shine, 

Smite, 
Bide, 

Stride, 

Glide, 

Drive, 

Thrive, 

Chide, 

Slide, 

Strive, 

Write, 

Climb, 

SUt, 

Bite, 



Swim, 

Begin, 

Spin, 

Win, 

Sin|r, 

Swing, 

Spring, 

Sting, 

Ring, 

Wring, 

Fling, 

Cling, 

♦King, 

String, 



Past Tense, 

(tint Fmm^ 

woke, 

awoke, 

♦lode, 

♦grove, 

♦shope, 

took, 

shook, 

forsook. 



struck. 



rose, 
arose, 
abode, 
shone, 

smote, 
rode, 

strode, 

♦glode, 

drove, 

throve, 

♦chode, 

♦slode, 

strove^ 

wrote, 

clomb, 

♦slat, 

*bat, 



swam, 

began, 

♦span, 

♦wan, 

sang, 

♦swang, 

♦sprang, 

♦stang, 

♦rang, 

♦wrang, 

♦flang, 

♦clang, 

hang, 

♦strong. 



NINTH CLASS^ 
Past Tense. PartxevpU, 

(Seaond Fonn.) " "" 



(FoU Fonn.) 

waken, 

awaken, 

laden, 

graven, 

shapen, 

taken, 

shaken, 

forsaken. 



Parttchde. 

(SlMTtoMd Form.) 



TENTH CLAB9. 



stricken, 



EI^VENTH CLASS. 

♦ris, ris^n, 

♦aris, p. arisen. 



♦smit, p. 
♦rid, p. 
♦strid,^. 



abidden, 

smitten, 
ridden. 



chid, 
♦slid,j?. 

writ,;?. 

slit, p. 
hit, p. 



♦slitten, 
bitten, 



TWELFTH CLASS. 



swum, p, 
begun, p. 
spun, p. 
won, p. 
sung, p. 
swung, p. . 
sprung, p. 
stung, p. 
rung, p. 
wrung, p. 
flung, p. 
clung, p. 
hung, p. 
strung, p. 



♦suDgen, 



struck. 



stridden, < 

_ ♦glidden, 
- dnven, 
thriven, 
chidden, 
slidden, 
striven, 

written. 



shone. 

♦smit. 

Ismote. 

Irode. 

♦rid. 

Strode. 

♦strid. 

*glid. 

Ichid. 
?sUd. 

( Iwrota 
(writ. 



sUt. 
bit. 



swum. 

begun. 

spun. 

won. 

sung. 

swung. 

sprung. 

stung. 

rung. 

wrung. 

flung. 

clung. 

hung. 

strung. 
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Present. 



Sink, 

Drink, 

Shrink, 

Stink, 

♦Swink, 

Slink, 

Swell, 

Melt, 

Help, 

Delve, 

Dig, 

Stick, 

Run, 

Burst, 

Bind, 

Find, 

Grind, 

Wind, 

Choose, 



Past Tense. 

(Pint Pom.) 

♦slang, 

sank, 

drank, 

♦shrank, 

♦stank, 

♦swank, 

♦slank, 

♦sw<41, 

♦molt, 

♦holp, 

♦dolve, 

dug, 

♦stack, 

ran, 

♦brast, 

♦band, 

♦fond, 

♦grand, 

♦wand, 

chose, 



Past Tense. 

(S«eood fiom.) 

slung, p. 
sunk, p. 
drunk, p. - 
shrunk, p. 
stunk, |». 
♦swunk,/?. 
slunk, ;». 



Participle. 

(PoU Pom.) 



sunken, 
drunken, 
shrunken. 



♦swunken, 



stuck, 

run, p. 

burst, 

bound, 

found, 

ground, 

wound. 



swollen, 
molten, 
♦holpen, 
♦dolven. 



Particijde. 

(SkortMMdPom.) 

slung. 

sunk. 

drunk. 

shrunk. 

stunk. 

♦swunk. 

slunk. 



bursten, 
bounden, 



stuck. 

burst. 

bound. 

found. 

grouAd. 

wound. 



THIRTEENTH CLASS. 

— — chosen. 



§ 27'?. CONJUGATION OP THE STBONG VEKB " TO 

TAKE." 

(Commonly called Irregular.) 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Principal Parts. 

Past, Took. Perf. Part., Taketi. 

IICDICATIVB MODE. 

Present Tense, piaiaL 

1. We take. 

2. Ye or you take. 

3. They take. 
Past Tense {Preterit). 

1. I took. 1. We took. 

3. Thou tookett (you took). % Ye or you took. 

3. He took. 3. They Uxk,. 
Future Tense {Predictive). 

1. I shall take. 1. We shaU take. 

2. Thou wilt take (you will take). 2. Ye or you will take. 

3. He will take. 3. They will take. 

Future Tense {Promissive). 

1. I wiH Uke. . 1. We wUl take. 

2. Thou Shalt take (yon sfaali take). 2. Ye or you shall take. 
' He shall take. ^^ 3. They shall take. 



Present, Take. 



Singular. 

1. I take. 

2. Thou takest (you take). 

3. He taketh or takes. 



3 



CoiUagstd the yerb to take. 

G 
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PreserU Perfect Teiise. 

SfaguUr. Phiry. 

1. I have taken. 1. We have taken. 

3. Thou^ h««t taken (you have tak- 1 2. Y* or you have taken. 

3. He haa taken. 3. They have taken. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

1. I had taken. 1. We had taken. 

2. Thou hadst taken (you had tak- > ^ ye or you had taken. 

en), ) •' 

3. He had taken. 3. They had taken. 

Future Perfect Tense (Predictive). 
1. I shall have taken. 1. We shall have taken. 

'• ^TvellkenT "^" ^" ""': \ =* ^' "^ y°" "'» •»'"' *=*"• 
3. He will have taken. 3. They will have taken. 

Future Perfect Tense {Promtssive). 
1. I will bave taken. 1. We will have taken. 

*■ "^"hayft^enr '*'"'° ^°° ''''°" \ ' "^^ " ?"" **" ''*'' '**'^ 
3. He shall have taken. 3. He shall have taken. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Slngiilar. PltnL 

1. intake. I. If we take. 

2. If thou take (if you take). 2. If ye or you take. 

3. If he take. 3. If they take. 

TWO FORMS OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

^ 278. The subjunctive mode of common verbs in the active has two 
jfonns in the present tense, one oi which is given in the conjugation of 
the verb To take, and the other is the same as that of the indicative. The 
ibrms for the other tenses of that voice are the same as those for the in- 
dicative, with this difference in the fhtures, that the distinction between 
shall and will in the different persons of the verb which obtains in the in- 
dicative is not observed in the subjunctive mode. Thus we can say, If I 
shaU take, if thou shalt take, if he shall thke ; and with the other we can 
say. If I leill take, if thou wilt take, if he wdl take. '- In the passive voice 
the subjunctive mode has two forms in the present and past tenses, one 
of which is given, and the other is the same as the indicative. The other 
tenses, with the exception of the futures, which are given, are the same 
as the indicative. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

SingnlAr ^ PtonU. 

1. I may, can, or must take. 1 . We may, can, or must take. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must take. 2* Ye may, can, or must take. 
(You may, can, or must take.) You may, can, or must take. 

3. He may, can, or must take. 8. They may, can, or must take; 
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SiagnUr. Post Titise. PloraL 

1. I might, could, would, or should • 1 . We miffht, could, would, or 

take. should take. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, or should 

or shouldst take. take. 

(You might, could, would, or You mighty could, would, or 

should take.) should take. 

3. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 

take. should take. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

1 T «,«^ ««« ^^ «,„«♦ i>o„« fou^^ 5 1- We may, can, or must have 

1 . 1 may, can, or must nave taken. < taken 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must have 2. Ye may, can, or must have tak- 

taken. en. 

(You may, can, or must have You may, can, or must have 

taken.) taken. 

3 He may, can, or must have tak- 3. They may, can, or must have 

en. taken. 

Past Perfect Tense 
1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 
have taken. should have taken. 

2 Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, or should 

or shouldst have taken have taken. 

(You might, could, would, or You might, could, would, or 

should have taken ) should have taken. 

3. He might, could, would, t>rshould 3 They mi^ht, could, would, or 

have taken. should have taken. 

IlfPINITIVE MODE. 

Present, To take. Present Perfect, To have taken. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
3. Let him take. . 3. Let them take. 

PARTICIPLES. 

T> ^ m u- $ Po^^ or Perfect, Taken. 

Present, Takmg. ^ Compound Perfect, Having taken. 

PA88ITB YOICB. 
INDICATIVE MOPE. 

OnpOai. Present Tense, Timh 

1. I am taken. 1. We are taken. 

2. Thou art taken (you'are taken). 2. Ye or you are tak«n. 
a He is taken. 3. They are taken. 

Past Tense. 

1. I was taken. 1 We w^e taken. 

2. Thou wast taken (you were tak- | g. Ye or you were taken. 

3. He was taken. 3. Thej were taken. 
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Future Tenie {Predictive). ^ 

SiagitlAr. . PlonL 

1. I shall be taken. 1. We shall be taken. 

3. He will be taken. 3. They will be taken. 

FtUure Tense (Promissive). 
L I will be taken. 1. We wiU be taken. 

^' '^^h^^fn)^ ^^"^ ^""^ '^" } 2. Ye or you shaU be taken. 
3. He shall be taken. 3. They shall be taken. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been taken. 1. We have been taken. 

2. Thou hast been taken (you have l^ v^ ^ „^ i,„„^ k.^^ ♦^v^^ 

been taken). ^ 2. Ye or you have been taken. 

3. He has been taken. 3. They have been taken. 

Past Perfect Tense, 
1. I had been taken. 1. We had been taken. 

3. He had been taken. 3. They had been taken. 

Future Perfect Tense (Predictive). 
1. I ahall have been taken. 1. We shall hayp been taken. 

'• "':?ut";^'S:S^eS" ^'°" \'-^'- y- -» "- >-" ^-^^ 

3. He will have been taken. 3. They will have been taken. 

Future Perfect Tsnse (Promissive). 
I. I will have been taken. 1. I will have been taken. 

'• ^2Jl''hteb:>^S"^"h- Ye«ryou.ha«h.vebee„Uken.- 
3. He shall have been taken. 3. He shall have been taken. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HODB. 

Present Tense. 

Stngvlar. PlnmL 

1. If I be taken. 1. If we be taken. 

2. If thou be taken. 2. If ye be taken. 
(If you be taken.) If you be taken. 

3. If he be taken. 3. If they be taken. 

Past Tense. 

1. Ifl were taken. I. If we were taken. 

2. If thou wert taken. 2. If ye were taken. 
(If you were taken.) If you wto taken. 

3. If he were taken. 3. If they were taken. 

Future Tsnse, 

1. If I shall or will be taken. 1. If we shall or will be taken. 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt be taken. 2. If ye shall or will be taken. 
(If you shall or will be taken.) If you shall or will beiaken. 

8. If he shall or will be taken. 3. If they shall or wiU be taken. 
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Future Ptrfect Tense. 

&ns;nUa. Plonl. 

1. If I shall or will have been tak- 1. If we shall or will have been 

en. taken. 

2. If thou shalt or wiH have been 2. If ye shall or will hove been 

taken. token. 

(If yon shall or will have been If you shall or will have been 

taken.) taken. 

3. If they shall or will have been 3. If they shall or wfll have been 

taken. taken. 

POTENTIAL MODS. 

Present Tense, 

Singnlsr. PlnnL 

1. I may, can, or must be taken. i. We may, can, or must be UkaL 
^' ^^^e^^'*'' '^'*' "" "''''' ^ } 3. Ye may, can, or must be taken. 

(You may, can, or must be tak- ) you may, can, or must be taken, 
en./ > . 

3. He may, can, or must be taken. 3 They may, can, or must be taken. 
Past Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

be taken. should be taken. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye might, could, wocdd, or should 

or shtmldst be taken. be taken. 

(You miffht, could, would, or You might, could, would, or 

should be taken.) should be taken. ' 

3. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 

be taken. should be taken. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

1. I may, can, or must have been 1. We may, can, or must have been 

taken. taken. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must have 2. Ye may, casiy or must have been 

been taken. taken. 

(You may, can, or must have been You may, can, or must Jiave been 

taken.) taken. 

3. He may, can, or must have been 3. They may, can, or must have been 

taken. . taken. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have been taken. should have been taken. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, or should 

or shouldst have been taken. have been taken. 

(You miffht, could, would, or You might, could, would, or 

should have been taken. should have been taken. 

3. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 

have been taken. should have been taken. 

INPINITIVB MODS. 

Present^ To be taken. Present Perfect^ To have been taken. 
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IMPBBATITB MODB. 

PrtBcnt Tense. 
Sing., 2. Be ( Be thou taken. Plur., 2. Be ( Be ye taken, 
taken, or ( Be you taken. taken, or ( Be you taken. 

8. Let him be taken. 3. Let them be taken. 

PARTICIPLB8. 

PrtMCUt, Being taken. { c!^^^^Z%l'!mvm^ taken. 

PBO&BESSIYE FORMS. 

§ 279. The Pbogkbssive Form of the verb is em- 
ployed to denote mi unfiniBhed action or state with def- 
inite time, as the common form is employed for indefi- 
nite time. It is composed of the present participle and 
some of the forms of the verb to be, and, in the potential, 
of certain auxiliary verbs. 

INDICATIVB MODS. 

Present Tense, I am taking, thou art taking, &«. 

Past Tense, I was taking, thou wast taking, 6lc. 

Future, I shall be taking, thou wilt be taking, &c. 

Present Perfect, I have been taking, thou hast been takine, &jc. 

Past Perfect, I had been taking, thou hadst been taking, ox. 

Fvlure Perfect, I shall have been taking, thou wilt, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODB. 

The fonns of the subjunctive are the same as those of the indicative 
and potential, with some conditional conjunction prefixed. The present 
and past tenses have double forms. 

Present Tense, If I am taking, if I be taking. 

Past Tense, If I was taking, if I were taking. 

POTBlfTIAL MODB. ^ 

Present Tense, I may, can, or must be taking. 

Past Tense, I might, could, would, or should be taking. 

Present Perfect, I may, can, or must have been taking. 

Past Perfect, I might, could, would, or should have b^n taking. 

IMPERATIVE MODB. 

Present Tense, Be thou taking. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be taking. 
Present Perfect, To have been taking. 

EMPHATIC FORMS. 

§ 280. The Emphatic Form represents an act or state 
asserted with emphasis. It is confined to the indicative 
and imperative modes in the active voice. 
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INDICATIVE MODS. 

Present Tenu, I do take. Past Tense, I did take. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, Do thou take. 
§ 281. INTERROGATIVE FORMS. 

INDICATITB MODE. * 

Present Tense, TskeU Doltakel Am I taking! 
Past Tense, Took It Did I take ! Was I taking 1 
Future Tense, Shall I or will I take 1 Shall I or will I be taking ! 
Present Perfect Tense, Have I taken 1 Have I been taking 1 
Past Perfect Tense, Had I taken 1 Had I been taking 1 
Future Perfect, Shall I or will I have taken ] Shall I or will I have been 
taking? 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present TensCy May I, can I, or must I take 1 
Past Tense^ Might I, could I, should I, or would I take 1 
Present Perfect Tense, May I, can I, or muet I have taken 1 
Past Perfect, Might I, could I, would I, or should I have taken ? 

THE MODERN OR WEAK CONJUGATION. 

§ 282. Verbs of the Modern or Weak conjugation form 
their past tense or preterit from the present, by the ad- 
dition of the soand of -t?, -^ or -ea. Hence they are 
called weak ; they require aid from witkout^ instead of 
being changed from, within^ as the strong verbs are. 
The past participle and the preterit have generally the 
same form. 

The e of the weak, unaccented syllable ed is often dropped in conver- 
sation, so that the word loses its additional syllable, and, upon principles 
stated in ^ 85, we are forced to pronounce a t instead of a a. When the 
e of the termination is dropped, the d will naturally pass into / after v 
and sh ; after s (when it has not the sound of z) ; after x, ch, and ct. 
Thus heaped, fished, kissed, fixed, preached, checked, must be pronounced 
heapt,fishtj kist, fixt^ preacht, checkt. Milton and writers of his age spell- 
ed these words as they pronounced them : wisht, feUht, stript, whipt, mixt. 

§ 283. CONJUGATION OP THE WEAK VERB " TO LOVE." 
(Commonly called Regular.) 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Principal Parts. 
PreserU, Love. Past, Loved. Perfect Participle, Loved. 

What is said of verl^s of the weak conjugation in respect to their past tenae, and 
In respect to their passiye participle ? Coi^Qgate tb« verb to looe. 
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SiBfolar. 



PlwftL 



> 2. Ye or you shall love. 



\ 2. Ye or you have loved. 



3. He has loved. 



INDICATIVE MODI. 

Present Tense. 
I love. 1. We love. 

Thou lovest {or you love). 2. Ye or you love. 

He loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

Past Tense {Preterit). 
I loved. 1. We loved. 

Thou lovedst {or ytfu loved). 2. Ye or you loved. 

He loved. 3. They loved.. 

Future Tense {Predicttve). 
I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

Thou wilt love (you will love). 2. Ye or you will loifa. 
He will love. 3. They will love. 

Future Tense {Prom^sive). 
I will love. 1 . We will love. 

Thou shalt love {or you shall ; 

love). 
He shall love. 8. They shall love. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

Thou hast loved (you have ; 
loved). 

3. They have loved. 
F'ast Perfect Tense. 

1. We had loved, 
loved (you had ^ ^ y^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ,^^ 

3. They had loved. 
Future Perfect Tense {Predictive). 
I shall have loved. 1. We shall have leived. 

'^^'b^vrfovS'' ^""^^ ^""^ ^^^ \ ^- ^"^ "^ ^"^^ ^ ^^ ^"^^ 

He will have loved. 3. They will baye loved. 

Future Perfect Tense {Promissive). 
I will have loved. 1. We will have loved. 

"^havftovidr '"""^ ^°" *^' ^ 8. Y, «• you shiOl have loved. 
He shall have loved. 3. They shall have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVI^ MODE. 

Present Tense. piunJ. 

1. If we love. 

2. If ye or you love. 

3. If they love. 
Future Tenser. 

1. If we shall or will love. 

2. If ye shall or wUl love. 



I had loved. 
Thou hadst 

loved). 
He had loved 



Siognlsr. 

If I love. 

If thou {or you) love. 

If he love. 

Iflshiai or will love. 
If thou ^alt or wilt love. 
(If you shall or will love.) 
If he shall or will love. 



If you shall or will love. 
If they shall or will love. 
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Future PerfeU Tense. 

Stn^iUar. ■ PlnnL 

1. If I. shall or will have loved. 1. If we shall or will have loved. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have loved. 2. If ye shall or will have loved. 
(If you shall &r will have loved.) If you shall or will have loved. 

8. If he shall or will have loved. 3. If they shall or will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plnnd. 

1. I may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can, or must love. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must love. 2. Ye may, can, or must love. 
(You may, can, or must love.) You may, can, or must love, 

3. He may, can, or most love. 3. They may, can, or nrast love. 

Past Ttnse. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We miffht, could, would, or 

love. should love. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, or should 

or shouUist love. love. 

(You might, could, woidd, or Yon might, could, ^onld ' 

should love.) should »o«-^ ^o«"» ^ 

8. He miffht, could, would, or %liouldlove. 

shouiaiove. ^^^^ Perfect Ten^e. 
^y, can, or must have loved. 1. We may, can, or must have oved. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must have ) 3 ye may, can, or must have loved. 

*°'®^- «.«^ have You may, can, or wsui have 

(You may, can, or must have ^ j'^^^/* 

loved.) 3 .jjjgy ^ay, can, or must have 

3. He may, can, or must have loved. ^ joyed. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
^.I^ht,c,^d..o««.or..ou.a ^■^l^t.A'^'l 

or.houMrtha»elovrf YwT might, <^\i, would, or 

(Tou miAt, could, would, or ""^no^have loved. _^ 
should have loved.) .„,,,, --hev miirht, could, would, or 
3. Hemight.could,would,or8hould 3. Th^^'^^^ ^^^' 

have loved. 

IlfriNlTXVE MODE. 

P«^, To love. Pruent ^"-Z"'' ^^ ''''^•' '°''^- 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Pr^ent Tense. ^^^^ 

( Love thou. piur.y 2. Love, or < j^^^ yo^. 

SiiV., 2. Love, or | ^ove you. 3 ^e^ ^^^^^ l^^e. 

3. Let him love. 

PABTICIFLES. 

( Past or Perfect, Loved. 
Prei«i/, Loving. \ Compound Perfect, Havmg loved. 

G2 
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PASSIVE VOICIC. 
INDIOATIVEMODB. ' 

Present Tense. 

SiagolMr. Phraal. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved (you are loved). 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Past Tense. 
1. I vraa loved. 1. We were loved. 

'■ '^''lovedT.'"' ""'"^ ^*"* """ I «• Ye or you were loved. 
3. He v^as loved. 3. They were loved. 

FiUure Tense {Predictive). 
1. I shall be loved. I. We shaU be loved. 

*' '^^tovedS' ^ ^""^"^ (you wUl be ^ ^ Ye or you veffl be loved. 
3. He vnll be loved. 3. They virill be loved. 

Future Tense (Promissive). 
1. I will be loved. 1. We vnll be loved. 

" \^°?t!'25L\** ^ ^°" '^ U. Ye or you shall be lored. 
8. He elM oe io*ed. > -' 

P^esemhrfiS^'^.^^''''^' 
L j[^^et«fn loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Inou hast been loved (you have ) « -.r 

bw5n loved). } 2. Ye or you have been loved. 

8. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved (you had ) « ,r 

been loved). ^ 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

Future Perfect Tense {Predictive). 

1 TW L^'^K ^K ^""^^^ . , ^'^^ »*^^ ^*^« ^n ^oved. 

2. rhou wilt have been loved (you ) « ^ 

will have been loved). S ® ^ ^^^^ ^*^ ^*^® ^c^^ 'oved. 

3. He wiU have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 
r r .«^ P^^re Perfect Tense iPromissive). 

2 TW «n ^° l^""^ . ^- ^** ^i" ^*^« »»«n Jo^ed. 

2. Ihou Shalt have been loved (you ) « ,r 

shall have been loved). J ^- J^« <»• yo« shall have been loved. 

3. He shall have been loved. 3. They shaU have been loved. 

■UBJUKCTITS MODI. 

. «Ti. , ^"^^ Present Tense, vbao. 

lYtl^Zf^A 1. If we be loved. 

S ft'>"'f >°:;ed) Ifyou be loved. 

8. If he be loved. 8. jf &,« be loved. 
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1. If I were loTcd. 

2. If thou wert loved. 
(If you were loved.) 

8. If he were loved. 



Past Tense. 

PIOMl. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If ye were loved. 
If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Future Tense, 

1. If I shall or will be loved. 1. If we shall or will be loved. 

2. If thou ahalt or wilt be loved. 2. If ye shall or will be, loved. 
(If you shall or wul be loved.) If you shall or will be loved. 

3. If he shall or will be loved. 3. If they shall or will be loved. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

1. If I shall or will have been 1. If we shall ^>r will have been 

loved. loved. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have been 2. If ye shall or win have been 

loved. loved. 

(If you shall or wiU have been If you shall or will have been 

loved.) loved. 

3. If he shall or will have been 3. If they shall or will have been 

loved. loved. 

The other tenses of the subjunctive are the same in form as those of 
the indicative. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

tSmgaha. 

1. I may, can, or must be loved. 

^' '^'"lover'""' "°^ '"' """ *" } 2- Ye may. en. cr mort be loTed. 

(You may, can, or must be loved.) You may, ean, or must be loved. 
3. He may, can, or must be loved. 3. They may, can, or must be loved. 

Past Tense. 

I. We might, could, would, or 
should be loved. 



PlataL 

I. We may, can, or must be loved. 



1. I might, could, would, or should 

be loved. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst be loved. 
(You miffht, could, would, or 
should DO loired.) 
8. He might, could, would, or should 
be loved. 



Ye might, could, would, or should 

be loved. 
You might, could, would, or 

should be loved. 
They might, could, would, or 

should be loved. 



Present Perfect Tense. 

1. I may, ean, or most have been 

loved. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must have 

been loved. 
(You may, can, or must have been 
loved.) • 

3. They may, can, or must have 

been loved. 



1. We may, can, or must have been 
loved. 

2. Ye may, can, or must have been 
loved. 

You may, can, or must have been 
loved. * 

3. They may, ean, or must have 
been loved. 
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Past Perfect 

SiBffolW. 

I might, could, would, or should 1. 



have been loved. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have been loved. 
(You might, could, would, or 
should have been loved.) 

3. He might, could, would, or should 

have been loved. 



2. 



Teiue, 

PlumL 

We miffht, could, would, or 

should have, been loved. 
Ye might, could, would, or should 

have been loved. 
You miffht, could, would, or 

shoulahave been loved. 
They might, could, would, or 

should have been loved. 



Present, To be loved. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Prtsent Perfecty To have been loved. 



IMPBBATIVB MODE. 

Present Tense. 
Sing., 2. Be i Be thou loved. Plur., 2. Be ( Be ye loved. 

Toted, or ( Be you loved. loved, or < Be yoa loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

PIBTICIPLES. 

^Past or Perfect, Loved. 

( Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 



Present^ Being loved. 



IBREGULAB VERBS, 

§ 284. According to the common definition, an Irreg- 
ular Verb is a verb which does not form the preterit 
and perfect participle by the addition of d or ed. 

The number of irregular vei4)s depends on the rule adopted for the for- 
mation of regular verm. The more exclusive the rule, the more numer- 
ous will be the irregularities. The more general the rule, the fewer will 
be the irregularities. All the strong verbs are included in this definition, 
though they are, in fact, many of tl^m regular. 



A LIST OF YBSBS COMMONLT CALLED IRREGULAR. 

Present, Preterit. Preterit. Participle. Participle. 

(Second Form.) — • ■ - 

abided, 



Abide, 

Am or be. 

Awake, 

Bake, 

Bear,ybr-, 

Bear (produce). 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech 

Bet, 



(Pint Form.) 

abode, 



was, 

awfdLe, . 

baked, 

bore, 

bore, 

beat, 

began, 

beheld, 

bent, 

bereft, 

besought, 

bet. 



awaked 

♦bare, 
*bare, 

begun, 

bended, 
bereaved, 
beseeched, 
betted. 



(Fint Font). 

abode, 
been. 



(Soooad Foim.) 

abided. 



baken, 

borne, 

bom, 

beaten, 

begun, 

♦beholden, 

bent, 

bereft, 

besooght, 

bet. 



awaked, 
baked. 



beat. 



beheld. 

bended. 

bereaved. 

beseeched. 

betted. 



What is the oommon deflnitioii of inegaUr verbs? 
the rerbe of the saelent conijiigation ? 
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PretenL 

Bid, /or-, 

Bind, tnt-» re-, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blend, 

Bless, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

9Qild, 

Bum, 

Barsty. 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave (to split), 

Cleave, 

Climb, 

Cling, 

Clothe, 

Come, ht'f 0V6T', 

Cost, 

Creep, 

Crow, 

Cut, 

Dare (venture), 

Deal, 

Delve, 

Dig, 

Dive, 

Do this, un-, over', 

Draw, 

Dream, 

Dress, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Engrave^ 

FaU,6e., 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 



Preterit,. 

(TtntFoim.) 

bade, 

*band, 

*bat, 

bled, 

blentt 

blest, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burnt, 

♦brast, 

bought, 

cast, 



Preterit. 

(8«eoiid Fona.) 

bid, 

bound, 

bit, 



blended, 
blessed, 

*brake, 



builded, 

. burned, 

burstjv 



caught, 


*catched, 


*chode, 


chid. 


chose, 




clove, 


; *clave, 
Uleft, 


♦clave. 


cleaved. 


♦clomb, 


climbed. 


*clang. 


clung, 


clad, 


clothed, 


come. 




cost. 






*crope. 


crept, 


crew, 
cut. 


crowed, 




durst, 


dared, 


dealt, 


dealed, 


•dolve. 


delved, 


dug. 


digged, 


dove, 


dived, 


did, 

drew, 

dreamt, 






dreamed, 


drest, 


dressed, 


drank, 


drunk, 


drove. 


*drave, 


dwelt, 


dweUed, 


ate, 


*eat. 




engraved. 




fell, 




fed, 
felt. 






fought, 






•fand. 


found, 


fled. 




*flang, 


flung. 



Participle. 

(8«e<nd Torm.) 

bid. 

bound. 

bit. 



Participle. 

(FintForm.) 

bidden, 

♦bounden, 

bitten, 

bled, 

blent, 

blest, 

blown, 

broken, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burnt, 

♦bursten, 

♦boughten, 

cast, 

caught, 

chidden, 

chosen, 

cloven, cleft. 



blended, 
blessed. 

broke. 



builded. 
burned, 
burst, 
bought. 

*catched. 
chid. 



clung, 
clad, 
come,- 
cost, 

*crown, 
cut, 

dealt, 

♦dolven, 

dug, 



done, 

drawn, 

dreamt, 

drest, 

drunken, 

driven, 

dwelt, 

eaten, 

engraven, 

&llen, 

fed, 

felt, 

♦fouflhten, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 



cleaved, 
climbed. 

clothed. 



crept, 
crowed. 

dared. 

dealed. 

delved. 

digged. 

dived. 



dreamed. 

dressed. 

drunk. 

dwelled. 

eat. 

engraved. 



fought. 
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Present, 

Fly, 

Fold, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Freight, 

Get» be'tfoT't 

Gild, 

Gird, be-f en-, tt«-, 

Glide, 

Give, /or-, mi*-. 

Go, /ore-, under- f 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Hang, 

Have, 

Hear, oper-, 

Heave, 

Help, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, be; up'f vnth- 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, /ore-. 

Lade (to load), 

Lay, t»-. 

Lead, mt« 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie (to recline). 

Lift, 

Light, 

Lc^, un-y over-, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Melt, 

Mow, 

Pay, re-, 

Pen (to inclose), 

Prove, 



Preterit. 

(Phrt Fona.) 

flew, 

♦forgot, 
forsook, 
froze. 



Preterit. 

(Second Ponn.) 

folded, 
forgat. 




freighted, 

gilded, 
girded, 
glided. 



graved, 
ground, 

hanged. 



heaved, 
helped, 
hewed. 



kneeledj 
knitted, 

laded. 



leaped, 
learned. 



lifted, 

lighted, 

loaded, 



*nieaned. 



melted, 
mowed, 

penned. 



Participle. 

(Pint Ponn.) 

flown, 

♦folden, 

forgotten, 

forsaken, 

frozen, 

fraught, 

gotten, 

gilt, 

girt, 

given, 

gone, 

graven, 

ground, 

grown, 

hung, 

had, 

heard, 

*hoven, 

*holpen, 

hewn, 

hidden, 

hit, 

holden, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, 

knit, 

known, 

laden, 

laid, 

led, 

leapt, 

learnt, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lain, 

lift, 

lit, 

♦loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

meant, 

met, 

♦molten, 

mown, 

paid, 

pent, 

proven. 



Participle. 

(Second Ponn.) 



folded, 
forgot. 



freighted. 

got. 

gilded. 

girded. 

glided. 



graved. 



hanged. 



heaved, 
helped, 
hewed, 
hid. 

held. 



kneeled, 
knitted. 



leaped, 
learned. 



lien, 
lifted, 
lighted, 
loaded. 



meaned. 

melted, 
mowed. 

penned, 
proved. 
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PresetU, 

Put, 

Quit, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, Or, 

Rive, 

Run, out'f 

Saw, 

Say,ttn-,|^«n-, 

See, fore" 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

SeU, 

Send, 

Seijbe 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shew, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, over-t 

Show, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slinky 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, be; 

Speed, 

Spell, rtns; 

Spend, miS'f 

Spill, tnis'. 

Spin, 

Spit, 



quitted, 
fredde, 



ran. 



*spoke, 

sped, 

spelt, 

spent, 

spilt, 

♦span, 

♦spat, 



seethed j 



shaped, 
shaved, 
sheared, 

shewed, 
shined. 



showed, 
shrunk. 



slid, 

slung, 

slunk, 

slitted, 

smelled, 

*smit, 

sowed, 

spake, 

speeded, 

spelled, 

spilled, 

spun, 

spit. 



Participle. 


ParHcipU. 


(Pint Porm.) 


(S«eoodPotm 


put. 




quit, 


quitted. 


read, 




rent, 






rid 




XIU, 

ridden, 

rung, 

risen. 


rode, ♦rid. 




run, 
sawn, 


sawed. 


«iid. 




«een, 

souffht, 

sodden, 




seethed. 


sold 




sent, 
set. 








shaken. 


shaked. 


shapen, 


shaped. 


shaven, 


shaved. 


shorn, 


sheared. 


shed, 
shewn. 








shone, 


shined. 


shod. 






shown, 
shred. 






shrunken. 


shrunk. 


shut, 
*8ungen 




sung, 
sunk. 


sunken, 


*sitten, 


sat. 


slain, 
slept, 
slidden. 






slid. 


slung. 






sKt, 


sUtted. 


smelt. 


smelled. 


smitten, 


♦smit. 


sown, 


sowed. 


spoken. 


spoke. 


sped. 


speeded. 


spelt. 


speHed. 


spent. 




spilt, 


spiUed. 


spun, 




♦spitten. 


spit. 
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Present. Preterit, Preterit. 

(Pint Foim.) (Seeood Foeb.) 

Split, split, splitted, 

Spoil, spoiJit, sp 

Spread, spread, 

Spring, sprang, 

StAndj under', with-, stood. 



Participle. 

(Second Fonn.) 

splitted. 
spoiled. 



stove, 

stole, 

stuck, 

^stang, 

*8tank, 

strode, 
( *strake, ) 
I *8trook, J 

*strang, 

strove, 



Stave, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 
Strew, 
Stride, he-^ 

Strike, 

Stringy 
Strive, 
Strow, 
Swear, ybr-, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swinff, 

Swink, 

Take, *«-, t*n4«-,) , 

over-^ re-, mu-, ) * 
Teach, miS', un-, 
Tear, 

Tell, /or*-, 
Think, be-, 
Thrive, 
Throw, overt 
Thrust, 



swore, 

♦swet, 

♦swoU, 
swam, 
*swang, 
*8wank. 



sprung, 

staved, 
*stale, 

stung, 
stunk, 
strewed 
*stiid, 

strucic, 

strong, 

strowed, 
♦sware, 

( sweat, 

< ^sweated, 
swelled, 
swum, 
swung, 
swunk. 



Tread, re-, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, «»-, 

Wed, 

Weep, 

Wend, 

Wet, 

Whet, 

Win, 

Wind, un-, 

Work, 
Wreathe, 
Wring, 
Write, 






Participle. 

(FintFom.) 

spUt, 
spoilt, 

spread, 

sprung, ■— 

stood, 

stove, staved. 

stolen, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stunk, ■ 

strown, strewn, 

stridden, strid. 

stricken, struck. 

strung, 

striven, 
strown, 
sworn, 

> sweaten, < 

swollen. 



taught, 

tore*, 

told, 

thought, 

throve, 

threw, 

thrust, 

trod, 

wore, 
wove, 
wed, 
wept, 
went, 
wet, 
whet, 
*wan, 
wand, ) 
< wound, V 
wrought, 

wrung, 
wrote. 



♦tare. 



thrived. 



♦trad, 

waxed, 

*ware, 

wedded. 



wetted, 

whetted, 

won, 

winded, 

worked, 
wreathed, 
wringed, 
♦wri^ 



swang, 
swinken, 

taken, 

taught 

tom> 

told, 

*thoughten, 

thriven, 

thrown, 

thrust, 

trodden, 

waxen, 

worn, 

woven, 

wed, 

wept, 

wet, 

whet, 

won, 

wound, 

wrought, 
wreathen, 
wrung, 
written. 



strowed. 

sweat, 
sweated, 
swelled, 
swum. 

swunk. 



thought, 
thrived. 



trod, 
waxed. 



wedded. 

wended, 
wetted, 
whetted. 

winded. 

worked, 
wreathed, 
wringed. 
♦writ. 
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DERIVED VERBS. 

§ 285. Four classes of Derived Verbs, as opposed to Primitive, 
deserve notice. 

I. Those ending in -en; as, soften^ whiten^ strengthen. The -en is a 
derivational affix, and not a representative of the Anglo-Saxon infini- 
tive form -an (as, btfian=zto love); or the Old English -en (as, teHeit; 
hven), 

n. Transitive verbs, derived from intransitives by a change of the 
vowel of the root. 

Pximitire IntrafitltiTe Form. DeriTed TrantitiT* Fonn. 

Rise, raise. 

Lie, lay. 

Sit, set. 

Fall, fell. 

Drink, drench. 

In Anglo-Saxon these words were more numerous than they are at 
present in English. 

All these intransitives form their preterits by a change of vowel ; as, 
sinkj sank ; all the transitives by the addition of dor t ; SiS^feU^fdtd, 

III. Verbs derived from nouns by a change of accent j as, to survey" ^ 
from a sur'vey. Walker attributes the change of accent to the influ- 
ence of the participial termination -ing, 

IV. Verbs formed from nouns by changing a final surd consonant 
into its corresponding sonant; as, use, to use, pronounced uze; breath, 
to breathe, pronounced hreadhe ; half, to halve ; grass, to gra2;e. See 
Latham's English Language, p. 292. 

REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 286. Reflective Verbs are those which are followed by reflective 
pronouns. Their true nature and character will be best seen- by reduc- 
ing to distinct classes all the verbs which might be called by this name. 

I. Those formed from transitive verbs, in which the agent truly and 
properly acts upon himself; as, to examine one's self, 1 Cor. 11 : 28; to 
honor one*s self, John 8 : 64 ; to purify one's self 1 John 3:3; to kill 
one*s self; to praise one's self; &c. 

n. Those formed from transitive verbs, in wMch. the agent does not 
truly and properly act upon himself; as, to boast one*s self, Ps. 52 : 1; 
2 Cor. 11 : 16 ; to delight one*s self, Ps. 37 : 4, 11 ; to exercise one^s self, 
Acts 24 : 16 ; to forswear Que^s self Matt. 6 : 33 ; to fret one's self Ps. 
87 : 1, 7, 8; to repent one's self, Ps. 135 : 14; to possess one's self&c, 

m. Verbs like those of the first and second classes, which are no 
longer used in their ordinary transitive meaning ; as, to behave one's 
self, 1 Cor. 13 : 6 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 15 (compare Old English behave, to re- 
strain) ; to bestir one's self, 2 Sam. 5 r 24 (compare Old English bestir, 
to move) ; to betake one's self. Is. 14 : 32, marginal reading (compare Old 
English betake, to deliver) ; to bethink one's self, 1 Kings 8 : 47 ; 2 Chron. 
6 : 37 (compare Anglo-Saxon bethencan, to consider) ; to wallow one's 

Mention the classes of the derived verhs, with examples. What are reflectlvo. 
verbs ? Give examples of the difierept olaseea. 
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sdf^ Jer. 6 : 26 (compare Old English wallow, to roll) ; io vaunt one's 
self, Judges 7 : 2 ; I Cor. 13 : 4 (compare French vanter, to praise). 

These constitute the reflective verbs in English, technically so called 
by grammarians, as they are now used only with the reflective pronoim. 
The reflective pronoun is of course without emphasis. 

Note. — Many verbs of the second and third classes now omit, espc- 
sially in colloquial language, the re^ective pronoun ; as, tp behave, see 
Webster; to bethink, see We^steb ; to boast, see 2 Cor. 7 : 14; Eph. 
2:9; to deUght, see Mic. 7 : 18; Mai. 2 : 17; Kom. 7 : 22; io fret, 
see Pror. 19:3; to r^ent, see Num. 23 : 19 ; Matt. 3:2; to wallow^ 
see Jer. 48 : 26 ; Mark 9 : 20 ; to vaunt, see Websteb. So to conduct 
is sometimes improperly used for to conduct one^s self. 

IV. Many rerbs are construed with a reflective pronoun of the indi- 
rect or remote object ; as, to imagine to on^s self. 

These are a distinct class from all the rest, and require no special 
notice. 

V. Many reflective verbs are construed mth a second accusative of 
the factitive relation ; as, to think one*s self worthy, i. e., to think that 
one's self is worthy, Luke 7:7; to feign one's self' <i just man, Luke 
20 : 20. 

So to drink on^e self drunk, 1 Kings 20 : 16 ; to laugh onis self hoarse; 
to walk one's self tired. This is a common Teutonic idiom ; compare 
German schlafen sich dumtn, literally to sleep one's self stupid. 

VI. Sometimes the reflective pronoun has the form of the simple pro- 
noun, as in French; as, tojlee one away. Am. 7 : 12 (compare French 
s'enfuir) ; to get one, Num. 22 : 34 ; Matt 4:10 (compare French s'^n 
aller); to sit one down. Gen. 21 : 16 (compare French s'asseoir). 

These are mere Gallicisms, and, as such, have been reprobated by 
grammarians. 

IMPEKSONAL VERBS. 

§ 287. The different classes of verbs in English, which have some- 
times been called Impersc^^al, are as follows : 

I. Where, as in describing the operations of nature and the state of 
the weather, no logical subject is conceived of or expressed, but the 
mere event is ^rmed without any reference to the agency by which it 
is effected; as, it thunders; it rains; it is warm. The pronoun it is 
here merely the grammatical subject. These are proper impersonal 
verbs. 

II. Where a logical subject must be conceived of, but either is not 
expressed, or is expressed grammatically in an oblique case; as, tt 
strikes four ; it repented the Lord because of their groanings ; let it not 
bo grievous in thy sght concerning the lad ; it is over with them. These 
also are proper impersonal verbs. 

III. Where the logical subject is not a substantive, but merely a clause 
or part of a sentence ; as, it came to pass tfiat God did tempt Abrahatn. 
These propositions have a subject, but it is not, a person. These are 
improper impersonal verbs. Here belong (1.) me seemeth or jne seems, 
past meseemed; (2.) me thinketh or me thinks, hym thinketh, past methought, 
=it seems to me (think, to seem, is a different word from think, to im- 

Mention examples of the dilferant c1»8B60 of impersonal verba. 
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agine) ; (3.) me listeth or me Usts, past me listed, /dm list, it pleases me. 
In (1.) and (2.) me is governed by to understood, in (3.) by list. 

IV. Where the logical subject is indefinite, or refers to no particular 
person ; as, they say, that is, it is said, or somebody says. These have 
no claim to be regarded as impersonal verbs. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 288. A Defective Verb is one which wants some of the principcd 
parts, as in the following list : 

Put Partleipl«. 



Prewnt. 

Can, 


Preterit. 

could, 


May, 


might. 


Most, 


must. 


Ought, 


ought, 


Shall, 


should, 


Will, 


would, 


Quoth, 


quoth,^ 


Wis, 


wist, 


Wit or wot, 


wot. 


Beware, 




v.-wIp 



Could is irregular, for the / is not a part of the original word. An- 
glo-Saxon, Present, Ic can; Preterit, Ic cuthe; Past participle. Oath, 
The / is accounted for by a process of imitation. In woM and should 
/has a proper place. It is a part of the original words trii/ and shaJL 
A false analogy looked upon could in the same light. As the / is not 
pronounced, it is an irregularity, not of language, but of orthography. 

Mat, shall, will. See § 271. ^ 

Must is never varied in termination. 

Ought is varied in the second person singular ; thou aughiest, 

Bewabe is used only in the imperative and infinitive modes. 

Quoth is used chiefly in the first and third persons singular of the 
present and preterit tenses. " It has the peculiarity of preceding its pro- 
noun. Instead of saying / quoth, he quoth, we say quoth I, quoth Ae. 
In the Anglo-Saxon it was not defective. It was found in the other 
tenses. Present, Ic cwethe, thu cwyst, he cwyth ; Preterit, CwcBth, In 
the Scandinavian it is current in all its forms. There, however, it 
means, not to speak, but to sing. It belonged to the strong conjugation, 
and formed its preterit by a change of vowel. 

Wis is obsolete ; wist is not much used. It is, in its present form, 
a regular preterit from wis— know. 

Wit, Anglo-Saxon witan, to know, is confined to the phrase in the in- 
finitive, to wit=namely, Latin videlicet. Wit aj^ears to be the root; 
wot, a strong preterit. 

Habk is used only in the imperative mode. 

Am, be, was, are strictly defective verbs, though usually classed as 
irregular ; just as good, better, best, furnish instances of defectiveness in 
comparison, though commonly considered as furnishing an instance of 
irregular comparison. 

Do. In >he phrase this wUl do=this will answer the purpose, the 
What are defective vetbs 1 Mention the defective verbs. 
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word do is wholly different from the word do, meaning tt> act. Of the 
first, the Anglo-Saxon inflection is dedh, duffon, dohte ; of the second, 
it is do, doth, cMs.'— Latham, p. 332. 

Yode, the obsolete preterit of go, now replaced by went, the preterit 
of wend. The initial g has become y. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 289. An Adverb is a word which qualifies a verb, or 
adjective, or another adverb ; as, ** John struck Thomas 
rashly /" ** the sun shines brightly /" " he is more pru- 
dent than his neighbor ;" ** he is running very rapidly." 

Or an Adverb is a word which can not by itself form a constituent 
part of a simple proposition, bnt which can, in a complex proposition, 
combine with verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, to modify their mean- 
ing; as, "He reads correctly;^ "he was exceedingly careful;** "he 
does tolerably well.** See § 175. 

The adverb belongs to the clas9 of indeclinable words called Particles. 
To this class also belong prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, and 
inseparable prefixes. But adverbs susceptible of comparison are not 
properly particles. Though particles now appear only as helps to the 
principal words, the verb, the adjective, the substantive, and the pro- 
noun, they were themselves originally nouns or verbs, pronouns or ad- 
jectives. Though acting a subordinate part in sentences, they still 
have a meaning. In their humble position among the principal words, 
they often seem to express ^n idea or an assertion wiUiin the idea or 
assertion expressed by those words. The same particle is sometimes, 
in different connections, an adverb, a conjunction, or a preposition. It 
should be added that most adverbs are relational words. 

" The adverb is added to a perfect sentence, converting it, if categor- 
ical, from a pure into a modal one ; and by a perfect sentence I here 
mean one that either enunciates some truth, or expresses some passion 
with its object. Thus, even * fly,* in the imperative mode, is a perfect 
sentence, for it implies an agent and an act. * Fly quickly,'' Here a 
perfect sentence is converted into a modal one by the addition of the 
adverb. A part of a perfect sentence is understood when the mind sup- 
plies what is necessary to complete the sentence, as in the lines of Sir 
Walter Scort : ^ 

*** On, Stanley! on! 
Were the lant words of Manuion.* 

Here the adverb on manifestly refers to some verb understood, as 
* march,* * rush.* ** — Sir John Stodoart on the Philosophy of Language, 
p. 222. 

Give the definition of the adverb, and origin of the term. To what class of word! 
does the adverb belong, and what are the several members of this daas ? 
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OMGIN OF ADVERBS. 

§290. " Every part of speech is capable of becoming an adverb." 

Thus the words much and rery, scartx and stark, originally adjectives, 
become adverbs. 

The words adrift and qtwist are adverbs derived frcmi the participles 
of the verbs dri/an, iwisdn. 

The words Acre, there, hence, whence, are adverbs derived from pro- 
nouns. 

The words once, twice, thrice, are adverbs derived from numerals. 

The words while, to-morrow, yesterday, originally substantives, are used 
as adverbs. 

1. Adverbs ending in "lt."— Zy, Anglo-Saxon lic=like. Godly 
is equivalent to God-like, According to the present habit of the En- 
glish language, an adjective is converted into an adverb by annexing 
fy; as, bright, brightly, 

2. Advebbs with the Prefix " a."—1. In some instances a stands 
in the place of the prepositions in or on ; as, alive, anciently written on 
hve, i. e., in H/e, or in a Uuing state. Aloud was anciently written on 
loud; a8,^^0n loud he speired what art thou ?" 2. It was formerly ex- 
pressed by the preposition of; as, anew, anciently written of new, as we 
now say of late, 3. It is the article a ; as, awhile, i. e., a time. 4. It 
is pMt of the pronominal adjective all; as, alone, anciently written aU 
one, i. e., absolutely one. 6. It is corrupted from the participial prefix 
ge or ye ; as, adrift. The prefix* a belongs to many sea terms ; as, 
aboard, ashore, <fcc., and to many other ancient arid modem words; 
<\fire-=zinjire, onjire; ablazez=on blaze; asle^^in sleep, 

ADVERBIAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 291. Here, hence, hither, are in their origin related to the pronoun 
he. There, thence, and thither are in their origin related to Me or that, 
as are where, whence, whither, to who or what. Then, when, are also re- 
lated to that and what. Why Is related Uy wlyo, as also is how. Than 
and thus are severally related to that and this. The words here, there^ 
where, united with other words, form a variety of compound adverbs ; 
as. Hereafter, hereabout, hereat, hereby, herein, hereinto, hereof, hereon, 
hereupon, hereto, hereunto, heretofore, herewith, thereof, whereupon, &c. 

The following distinction should be noticed concerning interrogatives. 
If you ask who, which, wJuU, how many, you inquire concerning some 
nonn ; but if you ask where, whence, whither, when, how often, you in- 
quire oonceming some verb. Hence the propriety of calling the class 
which relates to noons Pronotma, and the class that relates to verbs 
Adverbs, 

What is the origin of adverbs ? Give an instance of an adverb derired from an 
adjective ; and of one derived from a participle ; and of one derived from a pronoun ; 
and of one derived fttnn a numeral ; of one derived from a substantive. What is 
said of adverbs ending in ly^ and also of adverbs ending in a ? Mention some of the 
adverbial pronouns. When jou use the interrogatives who, whichy &&, what part 
of speech do you inquire about? and when yon use the interrogatives whm^ tohenes, 
&C., what part of speech do yon inquire about ? What inferenoe do you draw in re- 
s^«et to the names given to these interzogatives ? 
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ADVERBS FROM CASES. 

§ 292. Sddom is the old dative of the adjective seld. 

Whilom is the dative of the substantive while, 

ElsCy unawares^ eftsoons, by rights, are gpnitive forms of adjectives. 

Needs (as in needs must go) and notvays are the genitive cases of sab- 
stantives. 

Oncey twice, thrice, are the genitive forms of numerals^. 

Little, less, weU, are neuter accusatives of adjectives. 

Athwart is a neuter accusative. 

The neuter accusative is a common source of adverbs in all tongues. 
Home, always, sometimes, a while, to-morrow, yesterday, 

ADVERBS HAVING THE SAME FORM AS ADJECTIVES. 

§ 293. In Anglo-Saxon the adverb- was usually formed from the ad- 
jective by the addiCion of e ; as, Geom and geomlic, earnest ; geome 
and geomlice, earnestly : sweotol, manifest ; sweotole and sweotoUce, man- 
ifestly : swidh and swidhlie, great ; swidhe and swidhlice, greatly. 

It is exactly by dropping this adverbial termination e, especially where 
the connection in meaning of the adverb and of the adjective is not im- 
mediately obvious, that in English many adverbs are found agreeing in 
form with the adjectives from which they are derived j as, 

Anglo-Saxon kmg or long, adjective, and lange or longe, adverb. 
Whence English long, adjective and adverb. 

Anglo-Saxon IcBt or lat, adjective, and Icete or late^ adverb. Whence 
English late, adjective and adverb. Compare also ckan, cleanly, feisty 
high, hard, loud, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ready, evil, ill. 

That this mode of forming adverbs has extended itself to a few ad- 
jectives of French or Latin origin is not surprising ; as, English clear, 
adjective and adverb (compare fVench clair, Latin clarus and clare) ; juet, 
adjective and adverb (compare French juste, hatin Justus and juste.) 

The apparent poetic use of adjectives for adverbs is to be explained 
on the principle that the. poets delight in antique forms. This use is 
often found in poetry, where it is ol^olete in prose ; as, 

*• Diink de^ cv taste not the Pierian spring/*— Pon. 

»* Slow tolls the village dock.**— Bk^ttik. 
"And louder yet, and jet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that vakei the dead.**— Soon: 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

§ 294. By an adverbial phrase is meant any combination of words 
which in a complex sentence may stand for an adverb. ** He stmck ai 
random;** " This happened many days aflerward," 

COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

§ 295. Certain adverbs are capable of taking an inflection, namely, 
that of the comparative and superlative degrees; as, Well, better, best; 

Give some examples of adverbs formed from cafes] What is said of adverlMi bmy- 
ing the same form as adjecttvei? Give some instanoes of adverbial phrases. 
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m, worse f worst ; little^ leas, least; much, more, most ; soofiy sooner, soonest ; 
often, q/lener, oftenest; long, longer, longest. 

Adverbs etndino in lt are compared by more and most ; as, Brightly, 
more brightly, most brightly. 

Other adverbs generally, in the meaning they express, have no de- 
grees of intensity, and are therefore incapable of comparison. 

CLASSIFICATION OP ADYERBS. 

§ 296. Adverbs are usually divided into various classes, according to 
the nature of the modification which they denote ; as, Adverbs of Tutb, 
Place, Number, Degree, Manner. This division is logical rather 
than etymological. 

I. Adverbs of Time, or those which answer to the question TFAenf or 
How often t 

1. Of time present : Now, yet, to-day, presently, instantly. 

2. Of time past : Yesterday, already, lately, heretofore, hitherto, since, 
ago, erewhile, erst. 

3. Of time to come : Henceforth, hereafter, by-and-^y, soon, erelong. 

4. Of time relative: When, then, while, whilst, before, after, till, until, 
betimes, early, late, 

6. Of time absolute : Ever, always, aye, nener. 

6. Of time repeated : Often, oft, sometimes, seldom, rarely. 

II. Adverbs of Place are those which answer to the questions Where? 
Whither? or Whence? These three words answer to the idea, 1. Of 
rest in a place ; 2. The idea of motion toward a place ; 3. The idea of 
motion yrom a place. 

Anglo-Saxon Hvar, hvider, hvonan, Where, whither, whence, 

Thar, thidar, thonan, There, thither, thence. 
Her, hider, henan, Here, hither, hence. 

Other Adverbs of Place are, Yonder, above, below, about, around, some- 
where, any where, elsewhere, every where, nowhere, wherever, unthin, without, 
whereabout, hereabout, thereabout ; In, tp, doum, back, forth, inward, tq)- 
ward, dowmvard, backwctrd, forward ; Away, out. 

m. Adverbs of Number are those which answer to the question How 
often ? as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. Besides these, there are. Firstly, seo- 
ondih, thirdly, fourthly, &e. 

lY. Adverl» of Degree are those which answer to the question How 
much? as, MwAj Uttle, too, viery, right, infinitely, scarcely, hardly, merely, 
far, besides, chiefly, only, mostly, quite, aear, stark, partly, almost, cUtO" 
gether, all, clear, enough, so, as, even, how, however, howsoever, everso, 
something, nothing, any thing, &c, 

V. Adverbs of Manner are those which answer to the question How ? 
(a) Adverbs of Quality ; as. Well, ill, fain, Uef, wisely, fooUshl^, (/?) Of 
Affirmation ; as, Ave, yes, yea, truly, verily,indeed, surdy, certainly, doubt- 
less, certes, forsooth, amen, (y) Of Negation ; as, Nav, not, no, nowise, 
(jS) Of Doubt ; as, Perhaps, possibly, perchance, peradventure. The fol- 
lowing may also be considered as Adverbs of Manner, though some of 
them may be included in another class, namely, Thus, how, somehow^ 
Give the classification of adverbs. What question do adverbs of time answer f 
What question do adverbs of place answer ? What question do adverbs of number 
answer ? What question do adverbs of maimer answer ? 
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howeveTf kow$oeoery Uke^ eise, so^ otherwise across^ together^ apart, anuh' 
der, natnely, aloud. 



PRIMITIVE ADVERBS OP PLACE. 

§ 297. The following Adverbs of Place are worth j of attention, both 
on account of their decided character as primitive or radical words, and 
on account of the peculiar analogous formations which are made from 
them. 

L In. 1. /ft, the most simple form, employed without a complement 
as an adverb, and with a complement as a preposition. 

2. WUkm, the emphatic form, compounded of the particles wiih and 
in, employed both as an adverb and as a preposition. 

3. Iwnerf the comparative form, but employed as an adjective of the 
positive deg^ree ; also innermore (obsolete), with double sign of the com- 
parative. 

4. Itmermostf the full superlative form ; also inmost, the shorter super- 
lative form ; both employed as adjectives. 

5. Inward, toward the interior, employed as an adjective ; and inwards, 
with the form of the genitive, employed as an adverb. 



Emphatie. CompftratiT*. SopmrUttT*. 



n.ou, without, {rr}rr^= 



outmost, = 
utmost. 



ni. Up, above. 



^upper,=> uppermost« = 



(over, 



I outward, 
[outwards. 

upward. 
" upwards. 



IV. 



VI. 



Neath ^ beneath ") nether 

and > and > and 
down, ) below, ) lower, 



.Hind, 
Back, 
• Vn. Mid, 
Vm. Aft, 
IX. Yon, 



> behind, 
amidst, 



former, 
hinder. 



overmo8t,= 

upmost, 
) nethermost 

V and {downward. 

) lowermost, = (downwards. 

lowest, 

foremost, = V forward. 

first, ) forwards. 
(hindermost,= ) backward, 

(hindmost, > backwards 

middlemost, midward. 

aftermost, afterward. 



after, 
beyond, yonder, 
The other primitive Adverbs of Place are 6y, o/*and q/f, on, to and 
too, with. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

298. A Preposition is a word which connects an 
object with a verb or an adjective, and sh ows the rela- 

MentioB the primitive adverbs of place. Give the definition of the prepodtiw, 
with ezamj^ea. 
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tion between iihem ; as, " He w«it through New York ;'• 
" he belongs to no party ;" " he is wise^br hunself.^ 

Or a Preposition is "a word which can not by itself form the constit-, 
nent port of a simple proposition, bat which can enter into a complex 
proposition in combination with a nonn or pronoun, to express some re- 
lation ; as, Socrates, the son of Sophroniscns, was bom at Alopece. 
Of in this case, not onlj connects the word son with the Word Sophro- 
niscuSf bat it also shows the relation between them. At connects Jilo- 
joeoewith the verb was bom, and shoirs the relation between them. See 
§176. 

The preposition, Latin jtirc^oxt^, was 4S0 called becanse it was placed 
before the sabstantive to which, it refers. 

In showing the relations of wordtf to each other, the preposition per* 
forms the sam» office in modem languages whidi caae-enoingB did in. 
the ancient languages. The relations which they express are various, 
such as relations of locality, of titMi of causcUity, The original relation 
expressed by prepositions appears to have been that of locality. 

A LIST OF THE PBEPOSITIONS. 

§ 299. 1. At, after (the comparatite of ciff), 6y, down,/ar,/rofn, in, of, 
on, over, past, round, since, tUl, to, through, under, ^^ with. These have 
been called simple prepositions. . 

2. Aboard, abover ahowt, across, against, along, amid, amidst, among, 
amongst, around, athwart. These are formed by prefixing a. 

3. Before, Jbehind, below, beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt, be» 
yond. These are formed by pre^ng ^. 

4. Into, out qf, throughout, toward, towards, upon,mtii, unto, under- 
neath, within, without. These are formed by compounding two preposi* 
tions, or a preposition and an adverb. 

5. Bating, oarring, concurriw, during, exceptina, notwithslarnSng, re- 
garding, respecting, touching. 'Aeae were originally participles, and they 
can be treated as participles^ 

6. Save and excq)t can be treated as verbs in the imperative mode. 
Nigh, near, next, (opposite, can be viewed as prepositions in construction^ 
or as adjectives, the preposition to being understood. Along may be 
considered as a preposition in certain combinations ; as, *' He went 
along the river." But, when equivalent to exctpt, has the force of a 
preposition. 

7. There are also certain Prepositional Phrases ; as. According to, in 
re^ject off to. On account of the hve^propteramorem. T « 

What is the deiivfttioh of the term, md does the name deacribe the aatore and 
ofltoe of the prepoaitiorf? What of&oe do prepositioDa perfdrm in modem 4aogbagea 
aa compared with aneientlanisuagea? What ace aome of the relations which prepo^ 
dtiona express ? and what was the original relation which they expressed t MenUon 
some of the simple prepositions, and some of the compound of the seyeral elaaseai 
Mention aome of the prepositiona which were originally parttciplet ; and aotte.titat 
were verba in the imperative mode ; and some that weva a^jectiVM ; and aome of th« 
prepoaitional phnsesL 

H 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 300. A CONJUNCTION is a word which connects two 
sentences, or like parts of a sentence; as, "John writes 
and Thomas reads ;" ** I will visit him if he desires 
it ;" ** two and two are four." 

Or a Conjunction is a word that can connect two propositions with- 
oat making a part of either ; as, *^ The snn shines and the skj is clear;*' 
** yovL admire him because he is hrave." 

The word conjunction is ftom the Latin con, wUhf andjuuctio, tkjoinr 
ing^joimng together, 

THE COBIMON CLASSIFICATION. 

§ 801. I. The Copulative. Andy as, bothf because, even, /or, if, that, 
thin, since, seeing, so, but. 

XL The Disjunctive. Although, hut, either, neither, except, kst, or, 
nor, notwithstanding, provided, than, though, whereas, whether. 

Some of these conjunctions can he arranged in pairs which are Correl- 
ative ; as, As — as ; as — so ; if—then ; either — or ; neither — nor ; whether 
^-or i although or though — yet. The one conjunction in each couplet is 
correlatiTe to the other. 

THE OFFICE OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 302. The distinctive office of conjunctions is to connect proposi- 
tions ; thev also cpnneet words or like parts of a proposition, as in the 
example shown, "Two and two are four/' 

For the opposite views of HoB3(e Tooke and Sir John Stoddabt, see 
English Grammar, §878. 

ORIGIN OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

» § 808. Conjunctions sire generally derived from some other part of 
n>eech ; frequently from pronouns. ^Hobne Tooks, indeed, asserts that 
ui^'^aU are traceable to some other part of speech. He says, " There 
is not such a thing as a conjunction in any language which may not, 
by a skillful herald, be traced home to its own family and origin." 
And= Latin et, a principal copulative, has the force of with, beside; 

Give the definition of a con 1 unction, and the deriration of the turn. What is 
the disttngniBhing eharaeteristte of coi\)anctiona? Give the common elanification, 
with instanoea of copulative, di^nnctire, and correlatiTe ooi^unctiona. State Hobmb 
TooxH'b opinion of the office of conjunctions, with ezamplet and iUostratlMii. 
What is laid of the origin of ooxUnnctioDst 
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at is akin. / Axm Peter walked^:! wiA Piettr walked, hk origin is 
douUfhl. 

Also, Anglo-Saxon ea/, all, an4 swa^ so, is a copalative with a stHl 
more specific meaning, inasmuch as it implies something of similitude 
with what went before* 

If, a suppositive or conditional conjunction, originallj derired from 
the Anglo-Saxon Oi/im, to gite. 

As, a causal conjunction (ccmipare €rerman oik), is a contraction of • 
also. This will account for its being sometimes used as a pronoun. So 
is a rdative to the antecedent as, or cw is an antecedent to the relatiTe 
that, which is also a pronoun, used as a conjunction. 

Because, a causal conjunction, was briginaUy a combination of words, 
by and cause* Some of the older writers say by cause that. 

Since, also a causal, is from Anglo-Saxon sith or sUhen=:since» 

Therefoke, a compound of there, dative of Mof, § 286, andybr^/or 
that cause, or /or that reason, is a collective or illative conjunction. 

WHEBBFOB£=/br whtch cause, is analogous to there/ore in origin and 
force. 

Then, an illative conjunction, is of pronominal origin. See § 236. 
It is also used as an adverb. 

Either, neither, or, nor, are' simple disjunctives. They might be 
called alternatives, either and or being taken affirmatively, and neither 
and nor negatively. Either is in origin a pronoun. See ^ 242. Or is 
a contraction of other, which is also a pronoun. Neither and nor are 
simply either or or with a negative particle prefixed. Or is frequently 
followed by else, as nor is by yet, 

£lse, a simple conjunction, related to Anglo-^axon elks, and the 
Latin alius. 

Than, pronominal in its origin, is reckoned by Harris among ad-> 
versatives of comparison. See § 291. 

Unless, from Anglo-Saxon' onksan, to loose, called by Harris an 
adversative adequate, with reference to the prevention of an event, is 
called by Crombie an exceptive. 

Except lumears to have the force oi unless in sentences like the fol- 
lowing: "This realme is like to lacke bothe stuffe of artillery and of 
artificers of the same, except a provision of due remedy in this behalf 
be the more speedily founde." 

Though is sometimes called a concessive. It is the Anglo-Saxon 
iheah. It is an antecedent to the relative conjunctions tet and still ; 
e,g.: 

** Though Bimam Wood be come to Dansinane, 
Yet will I try the last**— Shakbpxabb. 

" Though I do condemn report mys^ 
Ab a mere lOttiM, I stsOX will be so tender 
Of what concerns 70a in all points of honor. 
That the immaculate whiteness of your form 
Shan never be sallied.**— MASSiNaxB. 

THE TWO WATS IN WHICH SENTENCES ARE CONNECTED. 

§ 804. Two sentences are connected either by way of subordmation 
or by way of co-orSnation. Thej are connected in the way of subor- 

In what two ways are sentences connected f 
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«Uii»tioa ^iHien one of ihem can be conndered m standing in the jdace 
of a sabstantiye, adjectdve, or adverb; as, "He reported that the kkig 
died" (=r death of the king) ; "the foreigner who trctoeis" (^ traveling 
foreigner); "he was at work be/ore the nm rose" (3=eariv). Ck>iyanc^ 
tions, when nsed to connect sal)ordinate sentences, may be caLled sub- 
ordinative conjunctions. 

Two sentences are, on the other hand, connected in the way of co- 
ordination when thej are not thns dependent one upon another ; as, 
" He is ill^ and he has called a physician ;" " he goes to France, but he 
can not speak French.** Conjunctions ifdiich express a connection of 
this description may be called co^(Htlinative conjunctions. See § 410. 



CHAPTER X. 

INTERJECTIONS 

5 305. An Interjection is a word which can neither 
form the part of a proposition, nor connect two different 
^positions, but is mroton in to ^^press some sudden 
thought or emotion of the mind ; as, oh ! pshaw! (dasf 

The word Interjection is from the Latin word inter- 
jection a throwii!ig in. 

1. Of the interjections, some are Primitive or original, others are 
Derived from other parts of speech. The primitive interjections are a 
sort of universal language, yet not widiont some variety in different 
tongnes. The derived inteijections vary, of course, in different lan- 
guages. 

2. Primitive interjections, veith which we are principally concerned, 
are all formed by onomatopoeia. 

a. Some of them result from the position into which the vocal and 
articulating organs have a tendency to be thrown bv the muscular action 
of the face and oth^ parts in those movements which constitute the nat- 
ural gestures or signs of emotion. 

Thus pain, accompanied with languor or ^ef, relaxes all the mus- 
cles, and the mouth being consequently open, with the other organs in 
their usual state, die sound ah is produced with a monotonous and fee- 
ble intonation, and degenerating into a mere groan. Sharp and sud- 
den pain, on die contraiy, throws the muscles into a state of tension 
round the lips, and produces ok, with the breadi drawn in, and the sem- 
itonic intonation described by Dr. Bush. 

Surprise raises the brows and opens the mouth suddenly ; hence Ah! 
wfth an abrupt and upward tone, expresses that emotion. 

Wonder or astonishment rounds the lips ; hence results the inteijeo- 
tion Oh! with a downward intonatio n. 

<Hve examples of a sentence connected in the way of tfabordhiatioii, and of* leli- 
tenoo eonneotod in the way of oo-oidinatioa. Give tbe definition of an inteitfeetlon, 
and tU origin of th«tenn. Explain tbe importance of inteijeetlomi as a part of laa- 
gnage. 
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^ Contempt is accompanied with a protnuicm of the lips ; hence it is 
fonireBSedhj pish, pshaw, 

6. Other primitiye interjectiona result from the imitation of objectiye 
or outward Aonnds* 

F<nr instance, shoo, shoo, which is used in driving away pooltry, was 
probably suggested by the rustling of their wings when they ran away 
fuddenlj ; ttbtep and lambs um called by the ciy of hum, knan, in imi- 
tation of the sound which they make in running to be fed ; dogs are 
called to persons by sucking the breath through the Hps, ia imitation 
of the ciy of puppies. To the onomatopoeia may also be referred such 
interjections as husk, *st, whist, used to «i^c»n stillness and silence, as 
they all consist merely in atonic or whispering sounds. 

3. Derived inteijections are either (1.) terms descriptive of the emo- 
tion, with api»ropriiUe inlonations; as, Horrid/ shoddngl joy! (2.) 
names, common and proper, used in addressing animals \ (3,) verbs in 
the imperative mode; as. Hark I seel behold 1 help! halt! or nouns 
used as imperatives, by means of the intcmation; as, Siknce! peace! 
courage ! or adverbs, used in like manner for the imperative ; as, Sqftbf ! 
Wfoojf! or (4.) abl»reviated forms, used particularly by ihib vulgar; as, 
Chramercy (French grand merci, gtpat thanks) ; ./ marry (for ay Mary) ; 
*# death\£or by his death), 

4. Interjecoons have not, in our common granunars, assumed the in^- 
portance nor obtained the scientific treatment which they deserve. 

For if we regard language as originating in and related to our intel- 
lectual faculties only, then interjections lose their claim to be consid- 
ered parts of speech. But if we consider language in its Inoadest 
sense, as arinng from SiXii whole spiritual nature, inteijections have a 
just claim to be considered an integral part of language. 

The fact that inteijections express the multmlied emotions of the hu- 
man mind, and lend tiieir aid where all other language fails in this re- 
spect; that they are the only medium of intercourse between man and 
the brute creation, or of animals with each other ;. and that they aie a 
natural universi^ language, is sufficient to exhibit their importance in 
a philosophic view. There can be no doubt that interjections, rightly 
used, contribute much to render language an exact picture of the hu- 
man mind, 

5. Some interjections are the same in languages Tery remote from . 
each other, as the following examples will show : Greek J>, Latin O, 
Gothic p, English 0, Syriac o, to call attention. Greek jpheU, Latin 
phy, English Jie, French Jl, Arabic uffu, to express aversion. Greek 
ouai, Latin vai, Gothic vat, English woe, Hebrew oi, hoi, Arabic wa, to 
express grief. Latin Ah, EngUsh Ah, Hebrew ocA, Arabic ah, to ex- 
press grief. 

English inteijections are divided into, 

I. Natural exclamations, expressing passion or emotion, including, 

1. Passive emotions, in which the human mind is overpowered : (I.) 
wonder or amazement ; as, OA, pronounced with a downward inflection ; 
(2.) pain, grief, or lamentation ; as. Oh, woe, alas ; (3.) loathing Or 
aversion ; as, Fie, pish, pshaw, tysh, ugh (guttural). 

2. Emotions un^er which the mind, is still active: (1.) surprise or 

M«ntioa the dUEttest classes of tutojeottont, with examples 
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admiration; as, Hitjgh, hmty^toUif! (2.) joy or exultation; as, Huzzm, 
hurrajjoy; (3.) desire; as, O; (4.) laughter; M,Ha ha; or tittering; 
tAjHihi; (5.) threatening; as. Woe. 

IL Natural exclamations, expressing a state of the wiH, addressed to 
o«r feliow>men^ or else employed to aUnre or drive awi^ domestic ani- 
mals. 

1. Addressed to oar fellow^men: (1.) calling attention generally ; as, 
O, Ao, haJho ; (2.) enjoining sikQce f as, J9i»A, 's^, wkUt ; (8.) calling 
attention to a particnlar object ; as, Xo, behold, see. 

%. Addressed to cows ; as, (joh, cok, 

3. Addressed to goats>and sheep ; as, Knrn^ Icmbh. 

4. Addressed to dogs ; a whistle made by sudung the breath throng 
the teeth. 

5. Addressed to cats ; as, Minny,^ nwnny.; also soott. 

6. Addressed to pigs ; as, Pig, pig; also ehogh, ehogh, 

7. Addressed to draught catde; as, Haw,jee, hu>o, 

HI. Imitations of natural sounds, whether of animals or of inanimate 
blgects. 

1. Of animals : (1.) of cows ; as, Moo; (2.) of dogs; as, Bow wow; 
(8.) of chickens ; as, Peep, peqi; (4.) of geese ; as. Quack, 

2. Of inanimate objects ; as, of a bell, Ding dong ; of a dock or 
watch, Tidk, 4iek; of a drum, JSow de dow dow; of a knocking at the 
door. Bat a tat tat; of a trumpet, Tantara, tantara ; of removing a train- 
pet from the mouth, Bat, <bc. 

IV. Imitations of Tisible ^pearances ; as, Flash, zigzag. 

Other parts <^ speech are sometimes formed from inteijections ; as^ 

To p*^aty from pt^; to ache,irom Ah; the noon tooe, fromintei^iee- 

tion woe. 



CHAPTER XI, 

DERIVATION. 

§ 306. Derivation has been defined to be the draw- % 
ing or tracing of a word from its root or original In 
the grammatical sense, the cases, numbers, and genders 
of nouns; the persons, modes, and tenses of verbs ; the 
ordins^ numbers ; the degrees of comparison, are regard-^ 
ed as matters of derivation. 

But derivation proper comjprises only those changes 
that words undergo which are not referable to some of 
the heads just mentioned. It is in this latter sense that 
the word is employed in this chapter. It is closely con- 
nected with ethnography. See Eng. Grammar, § 382. 

WlMt y th« OafinitlQB of tbe ienn 4«rtviition f 
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THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OP THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

' § 307. The English ton^e, as it now exists, is not a pure, simple 
language, derived from one lource, bat it is made up of many languages. 

L The Anglo-Saxon portion of the language is its basis or ground- 
work. Hence whole paragraphs may easily be written with tMs part 
of the language only, while without it hardly a sentence can be formed. 

n. Admixtures from three d^ad languages, viz.^ the Latin, the Greek, 
and the Hebrew. 

1. The admixture of words from the ancient Latin is owing to the 
congest of England by the Normans, who spoke Norman-French ; to 
the subsequent close intercourse with the French people; and to the 
influence of the learned class, who studied Latin, and wrote in that 



To the Latin. family of languages belong the existing languages, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 

2. The admixture of words from the ancient Greek is owing, for the 
most part, to a conventional u§age among the learned of Europe, speak- 
ing different languages, of forming scientific and technical terms from 
the ancient Greek. 

9. Admixture of words from the ancient Hebrew. 

Although the Hebrew, as a spoken language, has never come in di- 
rect contact with the English, being far removed from it both in timei 
and space, yet, through the sacred writings and other influences, the 
number of words derived by us from the Hebrew is not few. 

The Hebrew belongs to the Shemitish family of languages, of which 
the Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic are also branches. 

III. Exotic or foreign terms from various living languages, owing to 
civil, commercial, or literary intercourse, form a third constituent part 
or element of the English language. 

IV. Wijrds not reducible to either of the three preceding heads form 
a fourth constituent part or element of the English language. These 
include, 1. Proper English words of mixed origin ; and, 2. MalfcHma- 
tions and hybrid words. 

L INSTINCTIVE FOEMS AND PRONOMINAL ELEMENTS. 

$ 808. The natural or instinctive formations, the first or lowest step 
in language, include interjections and imitations of natural sounds f as, 
Ahf oh; mew, peep. These have been already considered. 

If we take a general etymological survey of pronouns and pronominal 
words, they will be found to arrange themselves, not under verbal roots, 
]ik& other parts of speech, but under certain elementary sounds or syl- 
lables. 

1. /c, the element of the fir^t person singular subject, appears now 
only in the mutilated form /. Compare Anglo-Saxon ic, Old English ic, 

2. M, the element of the first person singular object, appears in me, 
iny, f7isR6. 

In vh&t two fpecUlc senaes is it nied f From vliat fonr genenl soorces is the 
Bngliih language dedvedf Give iome ittrtanofei of instinctive formi. 
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3. Wf the element of the first person plural, appears in we^ our, 
omrsj m, ^ 

4. 77^ the element of the second person singular, intermediate be* 
tween Latin t and German d, appears in thou, thv, thinly thee. Perhaps 
radically eonnected with M, the demonstratiye element mentioned be- 
low. 

* 5. Yy the element of the second person plural, appears in ye, your^ 
yours, you. 

6. Mf the element of the third person and of the nearer demonstra- 
tiye, appears in he, Ms, him, her (genitive and accusatire), it (Anglo- 
Saxon hit), its, hence, here, hither. 

7. l%f the element of the more remote demonstrative, i^pears in fW, 
those, this, these, the, thiik, thence, there, thither, then, thus, though, they, 
thebr, theirs, them. But this and these have been transferred to the near- 
er demonstratives, and they, their, theirs, and them are used as pronouns 
of the third person. 

8. S, another form of the remoter demonstrative element, appears in 
she, so, some, also, cu, such. 

9. Wh, the. interrogative element, apnpears in who, what, whose, whom, 
wMch, tohether, whence, where, whither, when, how, why. All these words, 
excepting u^hether, are also employed as relatives. 

IT. TEUTONIC STEM-WORDS OR ROOTS. 

§ 809. With the exception of pronouns, inteijections, and a few onr»- 
matopoetical forms, words in En^ish, as well as in mdst other language.*^, 
are, as linguistical signs of ideas, composed of two parts, viz., the root, 
and the modifying element which is attached to the root and gives it its 
form. 

A root) taken in its strictest sense, is a significant element, from 
which words, as forms of thought and parts of speech, are derived. It 
is not itself a word, but that which lied at the foundation of a whole 
family 6f words ; but, in common parlance, the name is^ extended to 
words derived immediately from the root, which are, as it were, the 
first sections of thejtrunk or stem which appear' above the ground. It 
is convenient to give the root such a vow^ or enunciation as it assumes 
in its first birth or coming into existence. Thus band may be consid- 
ered the root of band, bind, bond, bundle, &c. 

^ootsj in the looser sense, generally denote physical objects, are mon- 
osyllabic in their form, composed of simple rather than double conso- 
nants, and of the primary rather than the secondary vowels. 

The difficulty in tracing the root in English consists, 

(1.) In its being hidden or concealed by the numerous syllables by 
which itis surrounded ; as t in transitoriness, die in dedicate, 

(2.) In its being changed by euphonic laws ; as,Jrag infragik,Jran' 

He, refract, infringe, break,; breach, &c, ; leg in legible, couect. 

(3.) In its being modified in different languages ; as, Grerman tod, 
English death. 

(4.) In the meaning being changed ; as, Canvas, hemp, both connect- 
ed with Latin cannabis ; hid and goat, both connected with Latin hcedus; 

host and guest, both connected with Latin hostis. ^ 

Olve iome instances of Teatooio verbal stem-wonU or rootn 
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(5.) In its involviiig^ from the mized character of our lansaage, a 
knowledge of the euphonic laws severally of the Greek, Latin, Teuton^ 
ic, and.iUso the Sanscrit langoagea. 

LIST OP TEUTONIC HOOTS. * 

§ 310. 1. Belonging to what may he called the first coigngation of 
the strongly inflected verhs: 1. bfar ; 2. break ; 8. come ; A, shear; 5. 
speak; %, steal; 7, stick; 6. tear ; ^wear; IQ. weave, 

2. Belonging to the second conjugation : 1. kind ; 2. c&mb ; 8. cUna; 
4. delve; 5.dw; Q, drink; 1, fight; S,find; ^. fling; IQ.gin (in U- 
gin)', 11. grind; 12. hei> ; IZ. melt ; luring; IB. run; l^ shrink; 17. 
sing : 18. sink ; 19. sUng ; 20. slink ; 2L jptn ; 22. spring ; 28. sting ; 
24. stink; 25. string ; 2^.sweU; 27* ^jvim ; 2S. swing ; 29. «9m; 80. 
wind; 31. wring. 

3. Belonging to the third conjagation: I. bid; 2, eat; S.get; 4. 
give; 5. knead; 6. Ue ; Ti^qveath; 8. see ; '9. sit ; 10. spit; 11, tread; 
al80l2. &u2e; 13.606; U. chide; 15. hide; 16. ride; 17. shite; 18. 
slide ; 1^. smite; 20. stride; Zl- strike; 22. strive; 23, thrive ; 24k. 
write ; 25. iDrithe. 

4. Belonging to the fourth conjagation : ' 1. choose ; 2. cleave ; 8. 
draw ; 4. freight ; 5, heave ; 6. sake ; 7. phake ; 8. shape ; 9. sky / 10. 
stand; 11. stave ;. 12. swear ; 13. wake; I4:.v>ave; 15. wax. 

5. Belonging to the fifth conjugation : 1. drive ; 2. rise ; 8. shine ; 
i.wU. 

6. B^onging to the sixth conjugation : 1. bow ; 2.fiee; Z.fly ; 4. 
hew ; 6. flo}/D ; 6. grow ; 7. freeze ; 8. lie ; 9. lye ; 10. seethe / 11. show / 
12. straw ; 13. sup or sop ; 14. tug. 

7. Belonging to the seventh conjugation : 1. blow ; 2. crow ; 8. know; 
4. nww ; 5. snow ; .6. sow ; 7. throw, 

8. Belonging to the eighUi conjugation: 1. /hi/; 2, fang; 3^, fold; 
4. hang ; 5. hold. 

9. Belonging to the mixed conjugation : 1. bring; 2. hw; 8. catch; 
4. fetch; 5. mag; 6. pitch; 7. reach; 8. seek; 9. teach; 10. thirA; 11, 
work, 

10. Monosyll&hic verhs mdortz JRid, shed, spread, bleed^ breed, f^ 
lead, read, ^peed, burst, cast, cost, cut, hit,~ hurt, knit, let, put, set, shuU, 
sUt, split, spit, thurst, sweat, meet, shoot, light, bend, build, gird,, lend, rendi 
send, spend, wend. 

11. Many weakfy inflected verhs ; as, Say, have, make, etc 

m. TEUTONIC STEM-NOUNS. 

§ 811. 1. Stem-adjectives, sometimes from known roots ; as. Blank, 
from to blink; blind, from to blend; wrong, from to wring; and some- 
times from unknown roots ;' as. Much, long, fat. 

Hiese adjectives are, for the most part, developed in antithetic pairs ; 
as. Great and small, high and low, thick and thnu 

2. Stem-suhstantives, sometimes from known roots ; as, JBantl, from 
to bind; cake, from to cook; doom, from to deem; and sometimes from 

unknown roots ; as, Arm, heart, door. ...^.^ 

Oive aome initanoes of Teutonie stem-noiiDi. 

H2 
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IV. TEUTONXC BEDUPLIC5ATE FORMS. 

§ 812. Beduplicate forms; as, <^tf*'cAat, ftt>in chat; stngscng^ ftom 
ma; seesaw, from to bow. 

1. BihhMxMk, idle talk, senseless prattle, from hobble; 2. Chit-ckaty 
idle or familiar talk, from chat ; 3. Ding-dong, the repetition of a stroke, 
the sound of a bell, from ding; 4. Dir^-dangle, a swinging or oscilla- 
ting motion, from dandle; 5. Fiddk-faddle, trifling, from fiddle; 6. 
Flim-flam^ a freak, a tnck, from flom ; 7. Gew-gawy a bftwble (comn . 
"Si.joujou^ a plaything) ; 8. Gibb&-gabbley noisy conversation, from gao^ 
hU; 9. Giffe-gc^e (comp. Anglo-g^. ^>5in, to give) ; 10. Knick-knack, 
a toy, from hkodc; 11. Jtfts^-masA, a medley, a heap of things thrown 
together, item math ; 12. PU-OrpcO, or nqpitpat, in a flutter, from pat ; 18. 
Prittle-prattle, idle talk, fifom prattle; 14. Biff-raff, sweepings, refuse, 
fix»m raff; 16. Seesaw, a vibratory motion, from to sotr ; 16. Shillg- 
shalfy, irresolution, probably from shall If 17. Singsong, bad singing, 
monotony, from «ono; 18. Skimble^skamhk, wandering, disorderly, from 
KcuMe ; 19. SHp-sk^, bad liquor, from slop ; 20. Snip-snap, tart dia- 
logue with quick replies, from snap, to answer quickly; 21. Tick4etck, 
the noise of a blacksmith's shop, also a game st tables, from tick; 22, 
Tittle-tattle, empty babble, from tattle ; 2$, Twittle-twattU, idle talk, 
from iwattle; 24. Whim^wham, a freak, fancy, from whim; 25. Zigzaq, 
with short turns or angles. A few others might be added ; as, c/Stdb- 
dack, a plaything with which a clacking is made ; cnncum-cronetimy 
winding round, as a crooked patch ; cridc-crack, the noise of a thing 
crackinff ; diUg-dallv, to trifle away time ; wingle-mangle, a medley ; jno- 
tl&pantJe, or pintledg-pantledjf, in a flutter; shini'sham, fodery. 

Besides these examples which have a play of vowels, prodndng an 
alliteration, we have another dass which have a play of consonantly 
producing a sort of rhyme ; as, Handy-dandy, a play in which children 
change hands, and places ; haruntrscanm, or karum-starum, flighty ; 
higgUdy-piggledy, confusedly; hoddy-doddy, a foolish fellow; hoity-toity, 
an int^ection of surprise; hugger-mugger, secretly ; hum-drum, a stupid 
fellow ; hurly-burly, confusion ; hurdy-gurdy, a kind of stringed instrui 
ment; hurry-skurry, confusedly; namby-pamby, having little afibcted 
prettinesses ; peU-meU, confusedly ; rdck-mck, a dub in which each one 
contributes to the entertainment ; slang-whanger, a noisy talker of slang 
(according to Pr. Pickering, a recent Americanism) ; topsy-turvy, witq 
the bottom upward. It is remarkable how a large proportion of these 
words begin with A. 

So great has been the attachment to these two formations, that they 
have been sometimes adopted, much to the disfigurement of the orig- 
inal wwd; as, Criss-cross, for Chrisfs-cross ; helter-skelter iox the Latin 
^rase kilariter et celeriter; hocus-pocus for the Latin sentence hoc est 
Corpus meum ; hodge-podge, hotch-potch, for the French compound hocho- 
pot; tag^ag for tag and rag; whipper-snapper for wMp-snapper, 

V. TEUTONIC PRIMARY DERIVATIVES. 

§ 818. Primary derivatives ate those which are derived immediately 
from the root or stem. They include, 

Give 8ome insUnoet of Teutonic rodupUcate forms ; and of TeatOnte pilnuuT de- 
rlvativea. ' 
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1. BeriYftlive verbs ia er, le, and en ; as, Chatter y a freqnentatiye ftom 
to chat ; crackle^ a diminative fr6m to crack ; htarden, a factitiYd from 
hard, 

2. BerivatiTe adjectives? 

(a) in etiy fh>m noons, and forming adjectives expressing the material 
of which any thing is made ; as, goukn, earthenf wooden, cuhen. ^ 

(b) in erfiy from nonns, and denoting the point of the compass ; as, 
northern, southern, eastern, westemr 



Sc) in ey, the same as y ; as, clayey, wheyey. 



I tiah, forming. diminutives; as, whitish, thievish; also gentile ad- 
jectives; as, English, Danish; also more obscured; as, French, Welsh, 
Dutch, Opposed to fy in ujomanish, ckHdish, 

(e) in ed, the termination of participles ; as, winged, 
if) in/ul; as,/ear/W. 

(g) in less, denoting loose, free; m, fearless, thankless^ 

(A) in some ; as, toUsome, tiresome, wholesome. 

<») in ly, originally an adverl»al termination ; as, goodly, manly. 

(j) in ward; as, backward, forward, 

(k) in y, from abstract nouns ; as, angry, worthy ; from concrete nouns ; 
as, woody, bushy, muddy ; or from material nouns ; as, <dry, fiery, sandy • 
also any, 

3. Derivative adverbs : . 

(a) in lyX=like), forming adveri)s ^expressing the manner of an ac- 
tioBf attached to abstract substantives and to adjectives ; as, He gives 
freely ; he speaks wrongly. This is the prevalent use of this suffix in 
English. 

Note. — ^Thls suffix id attached also to concrete substantives, and thus 
forms adjectives ; but such adjectives are used, for the most pa^t, attrib- 
utively, seldom prediCattvely ; as, a dtdly publication ; manly conduct. 

(6) in s, forming a sort of adverbial genitive ; as, needs, unawares, 

4. Derivative concrete substantives : 

(a) in er, denoting the personal f^ent, or active male sul^ct, as op- 
posed to the female; as, later, hater ; also animals; as, ambler, hunter; 
or the instrumental' subject ; as, boiler, clecfver ; also gunner ; also gen- 
tile nouns ; as, /fomftttr^er, 6«r«Acr. 

(b) in ard; as, drunkard, dullard, 
(cSinine; as, margravine, 

{a) in kin; as, lambkin^ firkin, ^ 

\e) in hng ; as, fondling, darling^ fitripUng, suckHnp, seedling,, change 
ling, duekUng, 

(f) in ock; as, hillock, 

5. Derivative abstract substantive^ in ing, th, dom, nessj hood, head, ric, 
aAi>, ery, 

(a) The suffix ing (Anglo-Saxon ung, German ung"), annexed to verbs, 
denotes the action expressed by the verb; as, **In preachtn^ Christ," 
** in the preaching of Christ ;" but has also taken the place of the pres- 
ent active participle ; as, *' A man fearing Grod/' 

(() the suffix th (Dutch te), annexed to adjectives, denotes the quali- 
ty ; as, breadth, depth ; drought, height, . . 

(c) The suffix dom (Anglo-Saxon dem, German tkum), amiexed to ad- 
jectives or attributives, denotes (X.) thp quality ; as, wisdom ; (2.) an 
act ; as, cuckoldom ; (3.) a state ; as, freedom ; (4.) a condition ; as^ 
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birM&m ; (5^ i^)piirtenaiiC68 or Kwaearioa ; tm, primsedom / Mid <&> Ihe 
<X)llectiTe concrete; as, Ob^toiOQin. - 

(d) The suffix nes9 (Anglo-Saxon nes, nis, nys, German JiMt), annexe 
ed to adjectives, denotes the abstract quality ; as, goodM$Sf httrdnen; 
and occasionally something possessing the qoali^ ; as, /ottneMs. 
^ (e) The soffix kcod or kS»d (Anglo-Saxon had, German heit, keit), an- 
nexed to adjectiTes and attrihatives, denotes (1.) the natnie or essence ; 
as, godhead; (2.) the quality; as, hardihood; (8.) the state; as, ioy- 
hood; (4.) the condition ; tA^kmghthood; (5.) something possessing the 
quality; 9$,/alsdiood; (6.) the collective concrete; as, tUterhood; and 
(7.) the means ; as, HveUhood, 

if) The suffix rtc, annexed to attributives, denotes the state or con- 
dition ; as, bishopric, 

(g) The suffix skip or saigDe (Anglo-Saxon sceqft, tcgpe, jc^ German 
*chafi\ annexed to attributives, denotes (1.) the state ; z&, Jriendsh^ ; 
(2.) an act ; as, comrtthip ; (d.) the comlition ; as, wardship ; (4.) appur- 
' tenances or possession^; as, lordship; and (5.) the effect; as, workman- 
ship, 

(A) The suffix erg denotes the employment ; as, brewerg, grocerg, 

VI. TEUTONIC SECONDABY DERIVATIVES. 

$ 314. Secondary derivatives are derivatives fh>m other derivatives ; 
t^/eaiful^^ear/uhessj/earksslifj/earlessness, tiredness^ karmedfy^ wag^ 
wardnessj westwardlg, tiresomeness. 

VII. TEUTONIC WORDS WITH PREFIXES. 

§ 315. 'The formation of words by prefixes is an ancient process in 
language. It was extensively employed in Grothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
the ancient languages whence the Teutonic portion of our own tongue 
is derived. In the English language it has ceased to be an active liv- 
ing principle. Compound verbs of Teutonic origin, in the ordinary 
cases where the prefix retains its primary local signification, hftve been 
disused, and the prefix employed separately after the verb. . Thus we 
now have to give in, to give over, to give out, to give up, as species, under 
the general term to give. 

The few cases in which such compound words have been retained in 
English are the foUowipg : 

1. Where the force of the prefix is entirely lost : as. Arise, awake. 

2. Where the meaning of the prefix is not obvious ; as. Answer, 5e» 
ginj/orsake, withstand, upbraid. 

3. Where the prefix has lost its local meaning, and acquired a met- 
aphorical one ; as. Outbid, uphold, overdo. 

4. Where the prefix denotes time ; as, Oudive, foresee. 

5. Where the prefix has an unusual physical meaning ; as. Overtake^ 
withstand. 

6. Where the retraction of the accent in certain verbal derivatives 
has preserved the word from being lost; as. Offset, incame, outcast. 

7. A few other verbs, mostly owolescent ; as, Inbreed, itfold, outbud. 

Give w»M imfcuBOM of Teatonle ssoondair derivatives; and of Tentonie woids 
with r-^ — ' * 
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l!lie diffBrenee between these cempomklt end Ae use of a fl^nmte 
particle may be illustrated by comparing inhold with Ao/!d «n, ouinm wiih 
mm cmtf vphM with hoidfgt, wrtkraio with throw ovfr^ wukrgtand with 
jtond mnder, forego with go be/ore, .backsUde withs&ie back, withhold 
-wiOiholdwUh. 



VIII. THE FORMATION OF COMPOUND WOtoS. 

§ 316. 1. CoMPOBinoif is the combimUion of two words expressing 
distinct ideas, so as to form one word expressing one idea. The word 
thus formed is called a compound, 

2. Composition differs essentially from the formation of words by in- 
ternal change of Towel and by suffixes, in this, that derivation gives us 
dffibrent forms of ideas $ as, Drink (noun), drinker^ drinking (noun), to 
drench, all forms or modifications of the radical idea to drink ; to set^ to 
settle, sitter, setter, seta, sitting (noon), all from the radical idea to sit ; 
while composition gives ns species of idea ; as, School-house, State-house^ 
alms-house, all species Under the general term house; door-key, chest- 
key, watch-key, species of keys^ 

8. Notwithstanding which, there is some common ground for deriva- 
tion and composition, and the two forms may alternate. In such a 
case the derivative is the most forcible, and the con^nnd is the most 
precise in its import Thus we have in English (neglecting accidental 
differences of usage) hunter and huntsman, speaker Bxa^spok^man, trader 
and tradesman, phwer and plowman, hatter and hat-maker, steamer and 
steam-boat, bakery and bake-house, brewery and brew-house, patchery and 
patch-work, treasury and treasure-house, (hemster and domesmcm ; so also 
where the words are radically distinct; as, Fowler and bird-catcher, 
H<Mander and Dutchman, journal and day-hook, mcarine and seaman, nam- 
gating and sea/arpng, propitiatory and mercy^s&at, vintage KXiA grape-gath- 
ering, vintner and wine-seller, Th^e coincidences take place only when 
the second part of the compound is a very general orindefinite term, or 
has become so by use« In this way words originally oompouiid acquire 
much of the character of derivatives. 

4. Composition differs, also, from the mere syntactical combination 
of ideas. Composition is a development of words for constant, not 
merely for occasional use. We have death-wound, not H/e-wound; fa- 
ther-land, not son-land ; fox-hunter, not sheep-hunter ; earth-qtuxke, notseo- 
quake; brown bread, not fresh bread; sea-sick, not terror-sick, because 
the latter terms of these couplets are not called for. 

5. The difference between the compound word and the mere syntac- 
tical construction may be seen, 

Jl.) By comparing black-bird, a species of bird, widi a black bird; so 
^-bird, black-ierry, mad-house, 

(2.) By companng fMc-tail, a plant so named from resemblance, with 
the tail of a fox f BO goafs-beard, lady*s-Jinger, 

(8.) Bv comparing rats-bane, a substance so called from its nature, 
with the 0€tne of a rat; so catch-fly, king's-evil, Rver-wort, 

6. The unity of the compound is further evident by considering, 
(1.) That in many words the members of the composition do not ap- 
Wh«t is composition ? Wbftt are some ot its ohsncteristlcs, snd fh>m wh»t doss It 

differ? 
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peftr at first view, hot tan thej genmrally tmdento6d ; as, BiBcmij ettr- 
few, daisy J kerchief, 

(2.) That in many words the meaning has so altered that the reason 
of the composition is not obvions ; as, FranldnceHiej hoUday, kmdhrd, 

(3.) That compounds may often be expressed by simple words, either 
in the same, or another language ; as, Brimstone^ sulphur; May-hvg, a 
chaffer ; wineglass, a tumbler ; $keep'fold^ Latin ovile ; vtne-yaard^ Latin 
Yinea ; Jbot-man, Latin pedes ; oak-grcve, Latin quercetiim ; dovt-houie^ 
Latin columbarium, 

TEUTONIC COMPOUNDS. 

§ 817. I. Imperfect ComposiHon, — ^When the two words denote dis- 
tinct attributes of one and the same object, and tl^ir syntactical con- 
nection may be expressed by the simple conjunction (mdt ^ composi- 
tion is then incomplete or imperfect. Of this nature are, 

1. The union of two common names ; as, Ged^man, Grod and man. 

2, The union of two adjectives ; as, Detrf-mwu^ deaf and mute ^fim- 
last, first and last (used by Young). 

3< The union of two numerals ; as, Fourteen, four and ten (comp. 
Lat. qvatuordedm)*. 

4. The union of two synonjrmous or nearly synonymous words ; as, 
Hop-hazard, hap and hazard (comp. Germ, ehrfitrcht, honor and fear). 

Words of Teutonic cnrigin, of this class, divide the accent or tone 
between the two^arts of the compound; as, G^cMi-man;, while those 
of Latin, origin follow th^ analogy of English words ; as, Hermcqthro- 
dite. 

That the two words are united in one b evident from the fact that 
the latter part only of the compound is capable of change by infection 
or derivation ; as, genitive^ God-maxCs^ plural deaf-nmtes, derivative or- 
^jMXfowrteentk, etc. 

II. Perfect CoMpoeitioii, — When the two words form one complex 
idea, then the composition is conq>lete or perfect. Of this there are 
two kinds : 

1. When the two. parts of the compound are in apposition or eoncord 
with each odier. Here may .be included, 

(1.) The union of two common names ; as, Foe-man. 

(2.) The union of the species and genus ; as, Oak-tree, 

(3.) The union of a proper name and the genus ; as, Flint IHver, 

(4.) The union of two proper names ; as, Charles Richards, 

2. When one part of the compound stands in rection, or government, 
in reference to the other, the latter p^rt of the composition expressing 
the principal or generic idea, and the former part some modification 
thereof I as. Snow-white, steam-boat. 

The modifications to be expressed by the former part of the composi- 
tion are very numerous. 

3. The first word has the form of the genitive case : 

(1). In some names of plants ; as, Bear's-ear, cats-fbot, ladj^s-bowtTf 
jirks-twban, etc. 
(2.) In some names of minerals ; as, Cafs-eye, rat^s^bane. 

(8.) In so me n autical terms ; as, Cafs-paw, ^ _ 

Give Bomc iivtanoea of the three different kinds of composition. 
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Ui) L&jomeini^beUaiieooB examples ; as, Iknfa^mtmf kku^s evU ktus^ 
/oik, hinsmcMj kinswonum, spokesman. 

Sometimes these compoands contain the lemains of ancient cases : 
(1.) of the genitive ; as, Afveduct, from Latin aqwE dvctus, a conyey-* 
ance of water ; (2.) of the dative ; as, Deodand, from Latin Deo d(m- 
dim, a thing forfeited to God ; (3.) of the ahlative ; as, Vicegerent, from 
Latin Wee gerens, acting hj substitution ; manumistion, from L»tin manu 
miMto, a setting free ; iocomotive, from Latin iocq motwue, changing its 
place ; (4.) of the locative ,* as, Nightingak, from Teutonic stachtigtUl^ a 
bird that sings in the night ;.<(5.) of the genitive plural ; as, Triumvir, 
from Latin trium vir, a man of three. 

As the first part of the compound modifies the second, it is easy to 
distinguish between bean-pole, a pole for beans, and pole-bean, a bean 
that grows around poles ; tDork-house, a house for work, and house-work, 
work done in a house ; freight-ship, a ship for freight, and ship-Jreight, 
the freight carried bjr a ship ; flower-garden, a garden for flowers, and 
garden-flower, a flower growing in a garden ; book-shop, a shop for books, 
and shop-book, an aceount4)ook ; mankind, the kind or race of man, and 
kinman, a man of the same race or family ; chestnut-horse, a horse of the 
color 6t a chestnut, snd horse-chestnut, a large nut; compare Anglo- 
Saxon iheow-weorc, slave^work, and weorc-theow, work-slave. 

Sometimes, when the two terms are in apposition, the parts of the 
compound may be inverted without an essential change in the mean- 
ing ; as. Servant-woman and woman-servant 

ni. Inverted Composition, — ^Hiere is a class of compound words de- 
serving some attention, in which the order of the terms is inverted; as, 
Breakfast, break-promisd. This class includes, 

1. Words peculiar to the English language : • 

(1.) Trivial names in botany and zoology ; as. Break-stone (obsolete); 
catch-fly, wagtail, 

(2.r- - 

(3.1 — , J ^ , — , — — ^ 

(4.) Words of reproach ; as. Break-promise (obsolete), ftreaA:-wtiT (ob- 
solete), catch-poll, cut-purse, cut-throat, hang-dog (obsolete), kill-buck 
(obsolete), kiU-cow (obsolete), pick-lock, mck-fauU (obsolete), pickpocket^ 
pickpurse, pick-qaarrel (obs^ete), pidkthank, same-gallows, scapethrift 
(obsolete), scare-crow, smellfeast, spendthrift, telaaie, tumcotU, turnspit^ 
toss-pot, want-wit, 

(5.) Miscellaneous words; as, Breakfast (probably used at first to 
denote a trivial meal), catch-penny, pick-tooth. 

It is easily seen that there is one character pervading this sort of 
words. 

2. Words derived from the French which are more dignified ; as, 
Pastime, port-crayon, port-foUo, portmanteau, wardrobe ; also, hotchpot, 

IX. DISGUISED TEUTONIC DERIVATIVES AKD COMPOUNDS. 

§ 813. Derivatives and compounds in English, as in other languages, 
are usually formed on regular principles. Sonne few of them, however, 
especially those coming into extensive use, are so corrupted or dis- 

guised as greatly to obscure their origin. - 

Give some imtaneM of disguised Teutonic derivatives. ^ 



(2;) Marine terms ; as, Break-water, cut-water. 
Terms used by printers ; as. Catch-word, 
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* 

Bx4JfFLB8. — 1. Atone, literally to be, or csiue ib be, at one, com- 
pounded of at and one. 

2. Ikds^ (Anglo-Saxon doge* eaae, day's eye, compounded of doBges, 
day's, and eage^ eye), the name of a spring flower, va it the eye qf the 
day, 

8. Not (CHd Grerman niowiht, compounded of ne KUdijawtht; Anglo- 
Saxon nefmht, compounded of ne and awkt)j a particle expressing nega- 
tion, denial^ or refusal ; the same word as naught or nought, compound- 
ed of ne, not, and antghi, any thing. 

CLASSICAL ELEMENT OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
§ 810. The following statements on this subject are deemed im- 
portant: 

1. The separatioi;! between Gothic or Teutonic and Classic wor^ 
needs to be made with great discrimination. 

Thus wade and wcfddk are of Teutonic origin (compare Anglo-Saxon 
wadan, German waien and watscheh), and not to be deriyed £>m Latin 
vadd. 

Draa is of Teutonic origin (complu:e Ai^lo-Saxon dragon, Crerman 
tragen), and not from Latin traho.. 

Long, length, and Bnger, are of Teutonic origin (compare Moeso- 
(xodiic laggs, Anglo-Saxon long, length, Grerman long), and not from 
Latin longus. 

Meager is of Teutonic opgin (compare Anglo-Saxon mager, Crerman 
mager), and not from Latin macer. The orthography meager seems, 
however, to have been affected by the French form maigre, which per- 
haps is of Teutonip origin. 

Jiank and ranjoe are of Teutonic origin (compare Anglo-Saxon ranc, 
Gterm&nramig), and not. from Latin ranceo. 

2. The cognate root^ in Latin and Teutonic, when they coexist in 
the English kngnage, need to be noticed. 

Thui^ Latin v vad, whence come invade, invasion; and Anglo-Sax- 
on V wade, whence come wader, wading, waddle, 

Latin V volo, whence come revolve, revolution, revolt, voluble, volume, 
volute, volt, valve ; and Anglo-Saxon V weabo, whence come wallow, 
wallowh; waUowina, 

Latin V trah, whence come trace, track, attractive, portray ; and An- 
glo-Saxon V drag, whence come €lrag, draw, draggle, 

Tliis point is the more important, as, out of two hundred Latin roots 
inrolved in English words,jnore than one third are cognate to roots al- 
ready existing in the Teutonic portion of our language. The cognation 
in stem-nouns is^probably not so gre^t. 

8. Words of Latin and words of Greek origin should be distinguished 
from each other. This separation often requires nice discrimination. 
Thus, aerologv and aeronaut are fit>m the Greek aer ; and aerial and 
aeniform are m>m the Latin aer, 

4. The cognate roots of the Latin and Greek languages, when tbey 
coexist in the English language, need to be noticed. Thus, Greek V 
ag, whence paragoge, and JjbxSxiV ag, whence agent; Greek -• of^ 
whence (^Mis, and Latin V ap, whence apt;< Greek V aiug, whence 
emxeeia, and Latin V aug, whence augment; Greek V kUn, whence 
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dmkf atfd Latin V cUn^ whence ineUm; Greek V hi^ whence crisis^ 
and Latin root ere,, whence secret ; Greek V gen^ whence genesis^ and 
Latin V gen, whence general i Greek V gnoy whence gnoeity and Latin 

V gnoy whence ignorant. 

5. The corresponding forms of Greek and Latin prefixes should be 
noticed. Thos, Greek onsX^atin tit (negative}; Greek onrtrr Latin 
ante ; Greek apo= Latin ab ;. Greek <&a=Latin die; Greek ecsLatin 
« or ex ; Greek enrs Latin «». 

6. The corresponding fbrms of Greek and Ladn suffixes should be 
noticed* Thns, Greek tco«=Latin icus ; Greek ^:=Latin ens ; Greek 
tos= Latin tus, 

7. The difference of the union-vowel in Latin and in Greek com- 
pounds should be attended to. Thus, aerA-form and agr-i-^uhure comp 
from the Latin, and aer-o-ntrnt and phU-o-sophij horn the Greek. 

8. The distinction between stem-words and aeriyadres from the same 
root should be noticed. Thus, toga is a stem-word, and tegument a de- 
rivatiye from Latin V teg. 

9. The distinction between primary derivatives and secondary deriv- 
atives from the 9^jn^ root should be noticed. Tlius, agih is a primitive 
derivative, and agility a secondanr derivative from Latin V ag, 

10. The mutilated or disguised Latin forms should be noted, and re- 
ferred to their regular forms. Thus, Jml should be referred to the v^ 
ImU, in ebuliition ; nog to the V noe, in innocent ; cag^ iii c2ecay, to the 

V cad, in deocuknoe. 

11. The combination of Latin and Teutonic words to make one fam- 
ily should be noticed. Thus, length fh)m the Anglo-Saxon, and longi- 
tude from the Latin, are so combined ; also, son from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and./{/ta/f^m the Latin. *■ 

12. Greek words which have come down to ns from the Teutonic 
should be distinguished from others. Such words are alms, bishop, 
devil, prieet. 

13. Latin words which have come down to ns through the Anglo- 
Saxon should be distinguished from others. Such words are ark, can- 
die, chalice, etc ' 

The best mode of exhibiting these things, in thQ common manuals, to 
the mind of the pupil, is still a desideratum. 

NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATIN PORTION OP OUR 
LANGUAGE. 

§ 320. The natural development of the Latin language, so far as the 
Latin portion of our tongne is concerned, has been nearly as follows : 

I. Stem-verbs, or roots, (ttiginally denoting physical action or motion ; 
•s, Bib, carp, cede,/end, lape, merge, move, ployue, probe, sculp, tend, tinge, 
wrge, verge, vex. 

Motft of the verbs here concerned appear in English only in deriva- 
tives and compounds. To these, in accordance with the practice of Eu- 
ropean philologistB, we prefix the ma^ematical surd sign V ; as, */ t, 
"to go;" v^ rto, "to stand;" v' ay, "to drive;" V due, "to lead;" 
v'/J^," to break." 

n. Stem-a^jectives, to be referred in each case to a verbal root. 
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wlieiher fucl^root actually exists or not ; as, Bland, hrttte ; brev, " short," 
O0C, "Wind." 

IIL Stem-sabstantives, to be referred in each case to a verbal root, 
whether such root actually exists or not ; as, Arc, barb ; can, " dog," 
ci6, "food." 

IV. ^Primary derivatives, or derivatives from the root or stem by 
means of a single suffix ; as, Ad, final, /actor, justice, 

Y. Secondary derivatives ; as. Tolerable, moderate. 
YI. Derivative winds with prefixes ; as, Abrade, allude, . 
VII. Compound words ; as» Leopard, decemvir, prtoile^, saHs/jf, $ol- 
etice, cisa^ne, republic. 
To these we may add, 
L Romanic stem-verbs or roots. 

II. Romanic stem-4i4i®ctive8. 

III. Romanic stomrsubfttantives. 

rv. Romanic derivative words with suffixes. 

V. Romanic derivative words with prefixes. 

VI. Romanic cmnpounds; 

VIL Disguised Romanic deriva^ves and compounds. 

I. LATIN ROOTS, 

§ 321. The Latin root in English is often hidden or concealed by the 
numerous syllables by which it is surrounded; as, -/ t transttoriness ; 
-/ <2tc iQ declicate. «> 

Latin roots in English ace often modified by the following processes, 
which all deserve attention : 

1. A root ending in a single consonant usually assumes, in becoming 
a word, a ulent e ; as, Imbibe, prodtux, deride, convene, move. Some- 
times it assumes mute «e ; as. Plague, 

' So in some roots ending with a double consonant ; as, Infringe, 

2. The root sometimes assumes im infinitive termination t, which is 
derived from tuva, the termination of the sui»ne w ancient infinitive 
form io Latin ; as, diet in predict, from ^/ die, 

8. The root often assumes an epenthetic a; as, Frang m frangible, 
from V frag, 

4. l^e root often changes its voweL 

Thus the radical vowel a, when preceded by a jMrefix, is changed into 
• in an m)en, and into e in a close syllable ; as. Agent/ exigent, from V 
ag ; facile, deficient, defect, from V Jac, 

The radical vowel a, when preceded by a prefix, is sometimes changed 
into ti; as. Capable, ooct^Mmt, from \/ aqf. 

The radical vowel e, when preceded by a prefix, is changed into t in 
an open syllable ; as. Legible, intelligible, from V kg. 

The radical diphthong au, when preceded by a prefix, is changed into 
o or u; as, Claudeni, include, from V cloud. 

This change of vowel, which moden£ philologists have investigated 
with great care, is to be regarded as an attenuation or lightening of the 
vowel sound, as an offset to the weight of the preceding prefix. 

5. The root often undergoes mutilation ; as, Frail for fragile, from 
Vfrag- 

. CKv* tome instances of Latin verbal roots. 
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II. LATIN STEM-ADJECTIVES. 

$ 822. Stem-'adjectives, irliether actnall j fbnnd in English ; as, Bland, 
hrtUe, crisp} or meiety implied in the derivatives; as, Brev, "short;" 
cec, "hliiid;" dign, "worthy ;"/orf, "strong;" grat, "gratefdl;" lat, 
"broad;" fen, "mild;" knt, ^*slow;" Uv, "light;" taagn, "great;" 
mcdy "wi^ed;" imr, "wonderful;** wwl, "mild;" moU, "soft;** mvndy 
♦'pure ;" noi^, " new;" parv, " small ;** prav, •* wicked;** jt>ro6, " good ;" 
rancy "hoarse;" »«r, "late;" «roc, "cruel;" ft»y, "base;" rcr, **true." 

in. LATIN STEM-SUBSTANTIVES. 

$323. Stem-sabetantives, whether actsallyfoiwd in English; as^^rc^ 
art, bturb, cause ; or merely implied in the derivatives ; as, Ocm, " dog;** 
db, "food;" dv, "citizen;" cnn, "hair;^* crur, "thigh;'* /©r, "flow- 
er;" hum, "ground;" loc, "place;" mor, "manner;** jnorb, "dis- 
ease;" now, "ship;** <w, " egg '"/li^ "hair " phim, " feather ;** /i/wnft, 
"lead;" niy, "wrinlde." 

rv. LATIN PKIMART DERIVATIVI\ WORDS. 

§ 324. Primary derivatives, or derivatives formed from the root or 
atem by means of a single suffix, include, 

1. Derivative verbs with the form of the Latin supine, or, rather, of 
the Latin passive participle ; as, Adapt, from Vega; accept, from V cap; 
lapm, from V lah ; corngfH, from V rvp ; act, from V ag ; predict, from 

V die ; Srect, from V reg ; refract, firom Vfrag, 

2. Derivative verbs with other suffixes : 

(1.) With the formative syllable <r ; as, Ponder, from V pend. 

(2.) With diminutive suffix il ; as,- Cavil; also, cantUbOe, otdUaf, 
scintillate, vacillate, * 

(8.) With inchoative suffix esce ; as, Frondesce. 

8. Derivative adjectives : 

(1.) In aceous, from nouns; as, Btdbaceeue, fnm bulb ; crustaeeous, 
from crust; herbaceous, from herb* 

(2.) In adous, from verbs ; as, Bibadous, frx>m V bib ; capadous, from 

V cap ; edadous, Jalladous, rapadous, tenacious, vivacious, vdradous. 
(8.) In a/, from nouns ; as, Pinal, from Jine ; verbal, from verb ; costaL 

crwrai, dental, dotal, legal, local; 6r in> ial; as, Cordial, UJbicU, martial, 

pluvial, 

(4.) In an, from nouns ; as, Human, pagan, sylvan, 

(5.) In aneous, from nouns ; as. Cutaneous, peaaneous, 

(6.) In ar, the same as al, from nouns ; as, Lunar, solar, stellar, vulgar, 

(7.) In ent, from verbs ; as, Cadent, candent, claudent ; or in €mt ; as, 

Errant, secant, vacant r or in ient ; as, Lenient. 

(8.) In eous, from nouns; as. Aqueous, igneous, niveous, vitreous, 

(9.) In ible, from verbs ; as. Legible, edible ; or in able ; as, Arable, 

curable, 
(10.) In id, from verbs; as, Add, arid, algid; or from nouns; as. 

Florid, gelid, morbid, rorid. 

Give some instanoes of Latin Btem-adiiectaves; and of Latin stni^BatMtanUVet ; 
and of Latin primary derivative. 
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(11.) In iky from verbs; as, Agile,/raffUe; or from noaiM; as, Feb- 
rile, gentile, 

(12.) In tM ; . as, Fagine, oamne, ferine^ 9aUM. 

riS.) In o«e ; as, Crinose, globose, verbose. 

(14.) In ottf ; as, Porous, vinom, mucous, 

(15.) Int; as, EeUct^ or aU; as, Prwate; or eU; as, Compkte; or 
tte ; as, Finite. 

(16.) In live or stue, from verbs; as. Active^ captive^ missivt. 

4. Derivative concrete substantives : 

(1.) In ode; as, Mracle, spiracle; ortc&; as. Vehicle, pelKcle, 
(24 In aster ; as, Poetasier, pilaster, 
(3.) In aty; as, Library, granary^ 
<4.) In nib ; as, Crraimiis, jpiAemiis. 
{B,)lnorys tiS, Armory, pilhry, 

(6.) In /or ox sor ; as. Factor, from V fac; idssoTj from V fctml/ 
actor, from */ <^ ; cenor, from c^. 
(7.) In trix; as, Bedrix, 

5. Derivative abstract substantives : 



(1.) In acy; as. Curacy, lunacy, legacy, fallacy. 
(2.) in once ; as^ Chanoe, from ■/ cad. 



(8.) In ancy-; as, Vacancy, peccancy, pUancy, tenancy. 
(4.) In Mice; as, Cbdisnce, from V cad, 
(5.) In ency; as, Cadency, pendency ; agency, fromVag, 
(6.) In fcc; as. Justice, from just; maUce, notice, 
(7.) In ity ; as. Brevity ; crudity, from cr«</<?. 
(8.) In mony; as, Alimony, testimony, 
(9.) In i/tfcfe ; as, ^/ttfncfo ; soUtude, from soZs. 
(10.) In fton and ndn ; as, Attion, from */ o^ ; vinoit, from V vid, 
(11.) In ture and «»«; as, CW^ure, «cn)>tiirc ; fracture, from Vfrag; 
mimre, from V rod, ^ 

V. LATIN SECONDARY DERIVATIVES, 

§ 825. Secondary derivatives ; as. Courageous, toler<d)k, moderate, doc- 
timentary, querimonious, plenteous, nationality. 

VI. LATIN DERIVATIVE WORDS WITH PREFIXES. 

§ 826. 1. Ab, from, in tbe different forms a, ab, abs ; as. Avert, ab- 
solve, abstain. 

2. Ad, to, in the different forms, a, ae, ad, af, ag, al, an, ap, or, as, 
at ; as. Ascribe, accede, 'adduce, <{ffix, aggress, allege, annex, append, ar- 
rogate, assume, attain, 

8. Amb, about, having its original force of an adverb; bb. Ambition, 
literally a going about ; ambiguous, of uncertain meaning. 

4. Ante or anti, before ; as, Antecedent, going before ; antidpaU, to 
act before another ; antedduvian. 

5. Circum, around ; as. Circumspect, to look round. 

6. ds, on this side, as a preposition, with its complement ; as. Cisal- 
pine, on this side of the Alps. 

04t« fome inrtanoet of Latin MOondAiy derivative words ; and of Latin deriratiye 
words with prefixes. 
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7. Contra, against, haTmg its original force of an adverb ; as, Qm- 
iradict, to speak against 

8. Cunif with, in its different forms oOf coly com, con, cor ; as, Coherej 
collude, commit, contend^ corrode; and having its original force of an 
adverb; as, Convoke, to call together; contend, to strive against. 

9. Ik, from; as, Deduce, to bring from; d^ect, to cast down; de- 
tect, to uncover ; dethrone, to remove from a throne ; deprave, to make 
wicked. 

10. Di or dis, apart, used as an adverb; as. Distract, to draw apart; 
disobey, to refuse to obey. 

11. ^or er, out of; as, Eject, to cast out; exscind, to cut off; exceed, 
to go beyond ; exclaim, to cry aloud. 

12. Extra, beyond ; as, Extravagant, literally wandering beyond lim- 
its ; extraordinary, out of the common ordet. 

13. In, in, in its different forms il, im, in, ir ; as. Illumine, impose, in- 
cur, irrwate ; inject, to cast in ; in^pose, to place upon ; impend, to hang 
over : denoting intensity ; as. Incite, to stir up : denoting negation ;; as, 
Inactive ; illumine, to set in light ; incarcerate, to put into prison ; hrra- 
diate, to afiect with rays. 

14. Intro, within, having its original force of an adverb; ab, Intro- 
duce, to bring in. 

15. Inter, between ; as, Intervene, to come between ; intercUct, to 
forbid., 

16. Oh, against, in its d^erent forms, ob, oc, of, op ; as, Obtecm, occt^, 
offer, oppose ; and having its original force of an adverb ; as. Oppose, 
to place against, 

17. Piar, through, as an adverb ; as, Perforate, to bore through : de-, 
Xkoting negation ; as. Perfidious, faithless. 

18. Post, after ; as. Postscript, something written after ; Post-merid- 
ian, in the afternoon. 

19. Pre, before, as an adverb ; as. Prefix, to. put before. 

20. Pro, before, as an adverb^ 2i», Provide, to look before; produce, 
to bring forth. 

21. Preter, beyond ; as, Pretermit, to pass by ; preternatural, beyond 
what is natural. 

22. Be, back, as an adverb ; as. Revolve, to roll back. 

23. Eetro, backward, as ah adverb ; as, M^rocede, to go backward. 
24.. Se, apart, as an adverb ; as, SScede, to go apart. 

25. Sub, under, in its different forms sub, sue, suf, sup : as. Subject, 
succumb, suffer, styspose ; subject, to bring under : denoting diminution ; 
as, Subacid, a little add ; sAterranean, under the earth. 

26. Super, over ; as. Superadd, to add over ; superscribe, to write on 
the outside ; supercargo, one placed over the cargo* 

27. Subter, under, having its original force of an adverb; as, Subter- 
fiient, flowing under ; subterfuge, Hterally a {feeing under. 

28. Trans and trti, beyond, over ; as. Transpose, to put in another 
place ; transgress, to go beyond ; translucent, shining through ; trans^ 
form, to change the form; transmarine, living beyond the sea. 

29. Ukra, ^yond, as a preposition, with its complement ; as, UUra- 
marine, situated beyond the sea* 
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ROMANIC PORTION OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

§ 827. Besides the Latin portion of our language, which has been de- 
rived from the Norman-French, or subsequently introduced by the 
learned, and which has retained its Latin form, there is another portion 
of our language, also from thfe Latin, which has been corrupted more 
or less in coming down to otir times. 

This corruption or modification has affected not only roots and stems, 
but also suffixes and prefixes, and, of course, both derivatives and com- 
pounds. 

1. Romanic Verbal Roots xnEkglish. — 1; B<7i7 (compare V lull in 
ebulUiion), to bubble up. 2. V cay in decay (compare V cad in cadencey 
V cid in incideiit)^ to fall. 3. \f ceal in conceal (compare Vcel in celt), 
to hide. 4. V cdve in conceive (compare V cap in capable, Vcip in re- 
cipient), to hold. 5. claim (compare V clam in clamor), to cry out, &c. 

n. Stem-adjectives. — ^The following are stem-adjectives : Chaste, 
clear, plain, vain. 

ni. Stem - stiBSTANTirES. — The following are stem-substantives : 
Beast, etc. 

IV. Romanic derivative Words with Suffixes. — 1. Derivative 
verbs : 

(1.) in ish (Latin asco, es'co, isco, osco), with loss of inchoative signi- 
fication ; as, Flourish, langvish, abolish. 

(2.) in ize (Greek izo); as, Authorize, moratlze, puherite, temporize, 

2. Derivative adjectives ; 

(1.) in eer or ier (Latin arius) ; as, Fo/Mn^ccr, dernier, premier^ 
(2.) in esqae (Teutonic ish) ; as. Arabesque, burlesque, 

3. Derivative concrete substantives : 

(10 in flKJe or ass (Latin aceus') ; as, Populace, grimace, cuirass, cre- 
vasse, • ' 

(2.^ in age (Latin atium) ; as, Pbtmage, message, village. 

(3.) in can or aign (La.t. aneu^ ; as, Fountain^ motsntain, campaign^ 
strange. 

(4.) in dl (Latin aUs) ; as. Journal, rival, signal 

(6.) in (^ (Latin ivus) ; as. Caitiff, bailiff. 

(6.) in ist (Greek istes) ; as. Artist, jurist. 

(7.) in eer or ier (Latin arius) ; as. Auctioneer^ buccaneer, chevalier, 

4. Derivative abstract substantives : 
(l.)incttr; as. Grandeur. 

(2.) in ice (Latin itium) ; as. Service. 

(3.) in ism (Greek ismos) ; as. Deism, quktism, 

(4.) in ment ; as, Commencement, engagement. 

(6.) in son (Latin Ho) ; as. Fashion, poison, prison, venison, garrison, 

(6.) in ty (Latin itas) ; 4M, Beauty, bounty, loyalty. 

(7.) in «6 / as. Virtue. 

(8. ) in we ; as. Verdure. 

'Y. Romanic dbrivativb Wobds with Prefixes. — ^Besides the pre- 
fixes derived from the French which retain their original Latin form, 
there are others whose form is more or less disguised by passing through 

Give inatftQcea of Bomanic verbal roots ; and of Bomanic 8tem-a4jective8 ; and 
of Bomimio stem-substantives; and of Romanic derivative woids with suffixes; and 
of SoBumio derlratiye words with prefixes. 
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the Freoeh. It is the lAlter which we prqxMe-to eocamine with gome 
minuteness. 

(I.) A CFreach a=Latiii acO? to ; as, Avail (to be efficaciovs to fa for) ; 
adieu (from a DieUy to God) ; apart (from a part^ aside) ; so Abai^n 
(firom a ban dcmncr, to give to the ban) ; alarm (from a tarme, as if to 
summon to €irms) ; amass (from a fnaate, as if to collect into a mass), 

(II.) A (French a==Latin ab)y from, awaj, having its original force 
of an adverb ; as, Abate (to beat down) ; avenge (to take vengeance 
from), X 

(III.) A (French a or esLatin e), out of; as, Amend (Arom Frendi 
amendb'=Latin emendo, as if to free from /ituks), 

(IV.) AnHiFreoch ant>=: Latin ante\ before, having its original force 
of an adverb ; as. Anti-chamber (a chamber or apartment before the 
principal apartment to which it leads). 

(V.) Avant (French avaR^=.Latin ab oste), from before, having its 
original force of an adverb ; as, Avant-guard (the advanced bocjiy of an 
army). 

(VI.) Coun (Old French c(nm=a Ladn oon), together, having its (orig- 
inal force of an adverb ; as. Council, counsel, coimtenanee, country. 

(VII.) Cowrfer (Old French cotrntre^Li^tin contra) ; ^ 

1. Having its original force of an adverb, and ia divers senses : 

(1.) Over against ; as, Counterdraw, counterfoil, counterfort, counteifte 
gage, counterguard, counterli^t, coiunt^rmark, conntermnre, counter- 
opening, counterpart, countersealj countersign, counterstock, counter- 
view. 

(2.) Against, in opposition ; as, Counteract, couoterattniction, coun- 
tercurrent, countermand, countermine, coontermotion, countermove- 
ment, countemegotiiition; countemoise, oounterpassant,. ootmterplea, 
counterpoison (a poison to act against other poisons), countervote, coun- 
terwind, counterwork. 

(3.) Against and equally; as. Counterbalance, counterpoise, counter^ 
vail, counterweigh. 

(4.) In a contrary direction, by ; as, Counterbuff, countermarch, coun^ 
terwheel. 

(5.) In return, reciprocally ; as, Counterchange, counterpaled.. 

(6.) la imitation ; as, Ccranterfeit. * 

2. As a preposition, with its complement, against ; as, Couotercharm, 
countematural, counterpoison (an., antidote against apoison). 

(VIII.) De (French <&= Latin <Hs)y as an- adverb, implying negation ; 
as. Derange (to disorder). 

(IX.) J^ before a labial em (French en, before a labial em s Latin in, 
before a labial tm) ; as, Enclose, engrave, enambush, encage, encase^ - 
encave, encharge, enthrone, empale (to put to death on a stake), enam>- 
or, endiain, enc^e, enable (as if to place among the cAU), endear, 
enfeeble. 

(X) £n (French ens: Latin tnX as an adverb, denoting negation ; as, 
Enemy (Latin immicus), enmity. 

. (XI.) Enter or entre (French entresLatin inter) ; as, Enterprise, en- 
tertain, entremets. 

(!Xn.) Mai (French mo/sr Latin mtde), as an adverb ; as. Maladminis- 
tration, malanders, malconformation, malapropos, midcontent, maleaso. 

(Xni.) Outre (French oti<re=Latin ultra) ; as, Outrage. 
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<XrV.) Par ^French jMr=rLatin pet^^ through, entfrely ; hmng its 
original force pf an adverb ; as, Pardon, paramour, paramoiuit. 

(XY.) i\ir (French par=LatinjMr), through ; as, Appurtenance, pur- 
tenance. 

(XVI.) Pur (French pow^ltnMit pro), forth, out ; having its original 
force of an adverb ; as, Purchase {to pur$ue, procure), purl, purfle ox 
purfile (a prq/ih, outRnt), purloin (to remove far away), purpart^ (a cK* 
vitUng out), purpose, purport. 

(XYII.) So (French «e=I<atin sub), under, during ; as a preposition, 
with its complement; as. Sojourn (to staj during liie'daj), 
- (XVin.)5tir (French wr=:Latinff»er): 

1. Having its t>riginal force of au advert), and that in various sigldfi- 
eations: 

(1.) Upon, over; as. Surcingle, surooat, surprise, suxroond, ssm^. 
(2.) Over, bejond; as, Sunnount. 
. (3.) Beyond, in time; as. Survive. 
{4r.') Beyond, in a metaphorical sense; as, Surpass. 
(5.) Over and above ; as, Suraddition, surcrew, surname, surozjd. 
(6.) Over, in excess ; as. Surcharge, surfeifc; surmise, surquedrj. 
(7.) Nearly redundant; as, Surcease. a 

2. As a preposition, with its complement ; as, Surbase, surface, sur- 
plice, surtout. t 

(XIX.) IVes (Frendi <re«= Latin trans), beyond, over; having iti 
original force of an adverb ; as, Trespass (to pass beyond or <h^>. 
VI. BoMAKic Compounds : ' . 

1. Imperfect oompotitions; as, Piak^-forte* ' 

2. Perfect (impositions ; as. Faubourg, mamtoan. 
8. Inverted compounds ; as. Portfolio, wardrobe, 

Vn. Disguised. BoMAKic DsBiTATiyES jlitd Compoukda: 

1. Bachelor (French bacheUer, Portuguese bacharel, Spanish backUlerf 
Italian baocdSere, Low Latin baccalaureue and baadarnu ; also, Anglo- 

^ Sa^Lon backUerj, a knight of the lowest order; also one who has talen 
his first degree in &e liberal arts ; also an unmarried man ; from Frendi 
bas cheva&r, an inferior knight, compounded of French bos, low, and 
chevalier, a knight. 

2. Biscuit (l^nch biscuit, Portuguese biscoito, biscouto, Spanish Ms- 
ooc^, Italian biscotto), a kind of hwrahreadj as if twice bahed^ compound- 
ed of Latin bis, twice, and cactus, baked. 

3. CoU (French cueillir,- Portuguese colher, colBsfir, Spanish coUgir, 
Italian eogUere, Latin colUgo^ compounded of am, together, and Ugo, to 
gather), to gather into a circular form ; a corruption of coUect, literally 
to gadier together. 

. 4. Count of eompt (French conter, compter, Portuguese contoTi congfrn- 
tar, Spanish cofif or, computar, Latin oomputo, compounded of con, to- 
ge^er, And puto, to reckon), a corruption of compute^ to reckon. 
^ 5. Cover (Frendi eouvriry Portuguese and I^Minish cubrir, ItHlilm co- 
prire, Latin cooperio, compounded of co. far con, together, and operio), to 
conceal, hide. 

6. Curfew (French cpuvre-feu, cover-fire, conrpounded of eouvre, cov- 
er, and,/l», fire), an evening bell for raking up one*s fire. 

7. Kerciief (Fteuch cowore-cktf, cover-head, compounded of cnwdre^ 
cover, and cAe^,. head), a head-di»ss. 
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8. Kiehhaw (French fuelqve ckose, something, compoonded of French 
queiquey some, and choge^ thing), something fantastical. 

9. Vmepar (French vincngre^ sour wine, compounded of vtn, wine, 
and cdgret soar; Fortnguese and Spanish vinagre^ Italian vmagro\ an 
a«id liquor. 

10. Proctor (French procurtur^ Fortnguese and Spanish procurador, 
Italian procwratore, Latin procurator)^ literally one who takes care of 
any thing for another ; the same word as procurator^ compounded of 
pro, for, and curator , one who has the care of any thing. 

11. Provost {Axkglo^StOion prqfatt, pra/ost, prqfiut, pro/ost, prowast ; 
Dutch prevoostf provooet, proost ; Germ&n prqfoss, provoas f Danish /»ro- 
poSfprovat; Swed^h prq/bssj pro8t ; Icelandic /»ro/^^ ; ako, French 
prevMi Portuguese and Spamsh /ir«6o«<e^ j^r^nto ; Italian Drc^Kuto, 
preooaio ; Latin prceposiiuSf compounded of prce, before, and positus^ 
placed), literally, one set before or over any thing. 

Note. — ^This word, although of Latin origin, is evidently derived to 
us from the Anglo-Saxon. 

12. Proxy (French procuration, Portuguese procwracao, Spanish pro- 
cumcion, Italian procurazione, Latin procuratio), literally, the taking 
care of any thing for another ; the same word 2a procuracy, compound- 
ed of pro, for, and curacv, the taking care of any tiling. 

13. Saroffotsa (French Saragotse, Portuguese and I^Mmish Saragossa, 
Latin Cauaraugusta, so named from Caesar Augustus), a city in Aragon, 
Spain. 

14. Verdict (Law Latin verecSctimi, as if vere dictum, tndy said), the 
answer of a jury given to court. 

NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OP THE GREEK PORTION OF 

OUR LANGUAGE.— I. GREEK ROOTS. 
$ 328. The whole stock of words in the Greek language, however 
large, is capable of being reduced to a comparatively small number of 
stem-verbs or roots, as Sapt in baptism, graph in graphic, &c. 

The general character of these roots is analogous to that of Latin 
roots. See English Grammar, § 407. 

II. GREEK STEM-ADJECTIVES. 
§ 329. The Greek stem-ac^ectives which occur in English are found 
onfy in compound words ; as, Cal, good, in caSgraphg ; cac, bad, in 
cacophony ; is, equal, in isonomy ; ne, new (compare Latin nov, English 
new), in neology; or in words with prefixes; as, Cryph, "hidden," in 
apocrypha, 

III. GREI;K STEM-SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 880. The Greek stem-substantives which occur in English may be 
distributed as follows : 

1. From known Greek roots ; as, ocfe, firom Vaed, oed, **to sing;" 
phgue, from V plag, "to smite;" pore, from V par, per, "to pass 
through." 

Give iii«tai)«eg of Qfmk verbal roots ; and of Greek Btem-ftdJ«ctivM ; *ad of Or»e)t 
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2. 'Brom unknown Gre^ roots; «8^J9om6, choir, cfiord, hfnet, IfrCj 
mythy sphere, 

8. Stem-substantives, whether from known or unknown Greek roots, 
inTolTed in words formed with soffixes, formed with prefixes, or com- 
pounded ; as, Log, " word," " discourse" (from V leg, log), in hgweX^ 
fTologne, philo^ue ; txCf ^* point," in acme, actx)stic. 

IV. GREEK DERIVATIVE WORPS JflTltf SUFFIXES. 

§ 331. The primcury derivatives are formed from the root or stem by 
a single suffix ; as, Poet, poesy, poem, all from Vpoe, to midce ; ckn$my 
Charist, both from Vchri, to anoint. 

The secondary derivatives are formed from other derivatives ; as, P(h- 
€tic, poetical, poetically, from poet, a derivative nonn ; btq:tti8t, bapdmi^ 
baptistery, from baptizfi, a derivative verb. 

V. GREEK DERIVATIVE WORDS WITH PREFIXES. 

§ 332. Under this head we include Greek compounds whose first 
member is a particle of place, or a particle denoting negation, deteai^ 
nation, or the like. 

Such are, 1. Amphi, on both sides ; as^ Amphtbrack, short on both sides, 
a poetic foot consisting of a short, a long, and a short ; namphisboenay 
moving either way foremost, the name of an animal so moving. 

2. An before voWels, or a before consonants, FjnglLsh tn Itnd tm, de- 
noting negation; as. Anarchy, want of. government; ambrosia, an im- 
aginary food supposed to confer immortality ; atom, an indivisible par- 
ticle; abys8,-2k bottomless gulf. 

3. Ana before consonants, or an before vowels, Anglo-Saxon and En- 
glish on; back, to the original state; as, Anatomy, ^q dissecting of an 
animal body into its constituent parts ; cmatysii, the separation of a com- 
pound body into its oonstitoent parts. 

4. Anti, Anglo-Saxon and, English oa in aiameri against, in opposi^ 
^m to; as, Antipode^ having the^feet directly opposite; antipathy, op- 
posite feeling. 

6. Apo, Anglo-Saxon and English of; from, off; as. Apocope, the 
cutting off of the last letter or syllable of a word ; apology, a speaking 
one's self off, a defense in words ; apostrophe, a turning away ; apoca- 
lypse, an uncovering, revelation. 

6. Cata, Greek kata; down, downward; as. Catarrh, a flowing down ; 
catastrophe, a turning upside down, overthrow. 

7. Z>kt, in two, asunder, apart ; as, Diceresis, the resolution of a diph- 
thong; through; as. Diameter, a line drawn through the centre; diag- 
nostic, distinguishing, characteristic ; between, denoting reciprocity ; as. 
Dialogue, conversation between two or more. 

8. Dys, badly, with difficulty ; as, Dyspepsy, difficult of digestion. 

9. Ec before a consonant, or ex before a vowel, Ekiglish <w<; as, Ee- 
'hgue, a selection ; eclipse, a failure. 

10. En, English in. 

11. Epi, English by, on, upon ; as, Epigram, an inscription. Also as 

Gire inatences of Greek derivattve words with sufixes ; ftad of Greek derivative 
words with prefixea 
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a ]»«potfition, with its complenient; as, EpiUgth, an inscription on a 
sepulchre ; to, unto / as, Epistie, a writing sent to a person. 

12. Euy signifying well; as, Evphony, agreeableness of sonnd. 

13. Hama or a, ioffether vntk ; as, Hamadrycuiy a wood nymph, feigned 
to live and die with its tree. 

14. Hyper, English overj beyond f as, Hyperborean^ l^eyi^d the north ; 
hypercritic, an over-rigid critic. 

15. HypOj under ; as, Hypothesis, a placing under, a sui^[>osition. 
Denoting deficiency ; as, Hyposulphurous, sulphurous, but having a less 
quantity of oacj^in. 

16. is, signifying into ; as, Isaffo^ introductory. 

17. Meta (connected with English middle), with, after; as, Metacar- 
pus, the part after or beyond the wrist ; over ; as, Metaphor, a trans- 
fer ; metamorphosis, a change of form or shape ; metathesis, a transpo- 
sition. 

18. Para before consonants, or par before vowels, English yrom, by, 
along, with ; as^ Parabole, a comparison ; paragraph, something written 
near ; parathesis, apposition ; parallel^ by or near each other ; to, toward ; 
as, Paraclete, one that calls upon or exhorts another; beyond; as, Par^ 
aphrase, an extended explanation ; denoting error ; as, Paradox:, a false 
opinion. 

19. Peri, arotmd, about; as. Periphery, the circumference of a circle ; 
periphrasis, circumlocution ;. ;9ef»cramt<?n, the membrane that invest^ 
the skull ; near ; as. Perigee, point nearest the earth.- 

20. Pro, English j^; as. Prophet, prologue; befo*^, forth, in a meta- 
phorical sense ; as. Problem, something set forth or proposed. 

21. Pros, mto; as. Prosthesis, the addition of li tetter or syllable to 
the begianing of a word ; proselyte, one ^lat comes over to another seet 
or party. 

22. Syn, before a labial sym, before I syl, before 2 or a double con- 
sonant sy, German and Anglo-Saxon ge, with, in company with ; as, 
S^bol, that which compares with something else ; sympathy, feeling 
with anodier ; syzygy, oonjanction ; together^ in a mas^ or body ; as, Sfn^ 
agogue, a bringing together; synthesis, composition; syllable, a taking 
together of letters. 

VI. GREEK CX)MPOUND WORDS IN ENGLISH. 

§ 339. The Greek language excels in compounds. The learned of 
Europe have been accustomed for x^nturies to bcnrrow c<Mnpound w^rda 
from the Greek for terms oi scienee. Hence, in English, Greek com- 
pound words are very numerc^is. 

In Greek compounds the nnion-vowel between the two members is 
commonly o, while in LaUn compounds it is c(»nmonly ». Compare 
aeronaut, which is derived from the Greek, with aeriform^ which is de* 
rived from the Latin. > 

1. Imperfect compositions; as, I7ieanthr(^ (compare God-numy in 
theanthropism ; hermaphrodite, male apd female; dodeca^ twelve, in cfo- 
decagon. These compounds are rare. 

2. Perfect compositions: (1.) where the first term is an adjective or 
a substantive in the genitive ; as, Cacodemon, democracy ; (2.) where 

Give instances of Greek compound words in English. "~ 
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the first tenn denotes an object ; as, Ptdagogttey geography^ tcUigraphf^ 
anthropophagi, 

8. Inverted compositions ; as, Philology, philosophg, phihnihropy, mis' 
anthrope. . 

There are deriTatives from Greek compounds with varieus suffixes ; 
as, IHeanthropism, democratic, pedagogical^ philosqpkicoL 

Vn. DISGUISED GEEEK DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS. 

§ 834. There are two classes of Greek words adopted in English 
which have been greatly mutilated or disguised. 

I. Certain ecclesiastical terms which passed early into the Teutonic 
languages from immediate contact with the Greek or Oriental Church ; 
as, Alms, bishop, devil, priest. 

n. Certain medical terms, which have been corrupted by the vulgar ; 
as, Imposthume, megrim, 

1. Bishop (Anglo-Saxon bisct^ and bisceop, Dutch bisschop, German 
bischof, Swedish and Danish bi^op ; also, Old French eveqtte, French 
eveque, Portuguese bispo, Spanish obispo, Italian ijescovo, Latin qnsoo- 
pus, Greek episkopos, comfK>unded of ^i, upon, over, and Vskep, skop, 
to see), literally, an overseer. 

Note. — ^This word, although of Greek origin, is evidently derived to 
us from the Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Catarrh (fVench catarrhe, Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian catar^ 
ro ; also, German katarrh, Latin oo^orrAtM, Greek ^otarrAouff, compound- 
ed ofkata, down, and Vrhe, to flow), literally a flowing down. 

8. In^sthume (French dposteme, aposttMne, Portuguese and Spanish 
apostemd, Italian apostema, impostema, Latin apostema, Greek apostema, 
compounded of apo, from, off, and V sta, to stand), a corruption of 
aposteme, literally a standing off or separating. 

4. Megrim (French migraine, Porti^ese and Spanish hemicrama, 
Italian emicrania, emigrania, Latin hemicrcmium, Greek hemikrama, com- 
pounded of hemi, half, and kranion, skull), a corruption of hemiarang, a 
pain affecting half 'the head. 

5. Po/s^ (French paratysie, Portuguese paralisia, parafysia, parlezioy 
Spanish paralisis, perlesia, Italian paralisia, Latin paralysis, Greek par^ 
aiusis, compounded of prefix /xira, V lu, and suffix sis), a, corruption of 
paralysis, Uterally a relaxation. 

6. ^dnsy or sqtdnancy (French esquirkmcie, Portuguese esqmnaneia, 
eschinancia, esquinenda, Spanish esqmnaneia, esquinencia, Italian squinan- 
xia, Latin synanche, Greek sumigche, compounded of sun, with, together, 
and Vagch, to choke), an inflanunation of the throat. 

7. Sorrel (French ecuretdl, Latin sciuriolus, diminutive from scittruSf 
Greek skiouros, compounded of Grreek skia, a shade, and oura, a tail, as 
if having its tail/or a shade), the name of an animal. 

8. Surgeon (Norman-French surigien, French chirurgien, Portuguese 
surgiao, cirurgiao, Spanish drujano, Italian cMrurgo, Latin chirurgus, 
Greek cheirourgos, compounded of Greek cheir, a hand, and Verg, to 
work), a corruption of chirurgeon, literally a hand-worker. 

Give insUnceB of Greek disguised deriyativea and oompoimds. 
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HEBREW PORTION OP OUR LANGUAaE. 

§ 835. The Hebrew portion of our language includes, 

1. Hebrew or Phoenician words, which have come to us through the 
Greek and Latin, and perhaps also through the Anglo-Saxon ; as. Ass, 
bdellium, byssvs. See § 335. 

U. Hebrew names of letters, months, measures of capacity, weights 
and coins, c^ces, celestial beings, sacred vestments, festivals, and some 
miscellaneous terms, which have been transferred into our common En- 
glish version ; as, Aleph, Abib, homer, shekel, iirshatha, cherub, ephod, 
Sabbath, amen, 

in. Hebrew worda which have passed to the Occidental nations in 
connection with religion, and have been modified in the Greek ; as, 
Jubilee, Pharisee, Essene, 

rV. Terms which have been adopted from the Rabbinic or later He- 
brew, on account of the connection of Christian and Jewish learning ; 
as, Mishna, Talmud, Metheg ; or the same with Occidental termina- 
tions ; as, Eabbinism, Talmudist, Karaite. 

HEBREW OR PHCENICIAN WORDS THROUGH THE GREEK 

AND LATIN. 

§ 336. 1. Ass, a beast of burden; 2. Bdellium, an aromatic gum: 3. 
Byssus, fine linen or cotton ; 4. Camel, the name of an animal ; 5. Cane, 
a reed ; 6. Cassia, a sweet spice or aromatic bark ; 7. Cinnamon, an aro- 
matic bark; 8. Cumin or cummin, an aromatic plant; 9. Ebon or ehony^ 
a hard, valuable wood; 10. Galban or galbanum, a resinous gum; 11, 
Hyssop, an aromatic herb ; 12. Jasper, a hard precious stone ; 13. Mai- 
iha, a kind of bitumen; 14. Manna, a gum; 15. Myrrh, an aromatic 
gum ; 16. Nitre, saltpetre ; 17. Sapphire^ a hard precious stone ; 18. 
Sycamine, a species oif fig-tree. 

SUFFIXES IN WORDS DERIVED FROM THE HEBREW AND 

CHALDAIC. 

§ 337. 1. The suffix im, the usual masculine plural termination of 
Hebrew nouns, is found in the following words : Cherubim, cherubs ; 
ehhim, literally "gods,** used for the singular; nethinim, literally "of- 
fered ones,** servants devoted to the service of the Jewish tabernacle 
and temple ; purim, literally " lots,** a^ festival of the Jews in commem- 
oration of the lots cast by Haman ; seraphim, seraphs ; shiitim, acacia 
logs; targumim, targums; teraphinif literally "givers of pleasures,** 
household gods; tummim or thumndm, literally "perfections;** urim, 
literally "lights.*' Also in some proper names; as, Analdm, Avim, 
Chemarim, Cherathim, Emim, etc. 

2. The suffix oth, the usual feminine plural termination of Hebrew 
nouns, is found in the following words : Behemoth, literally " beasts,** 
the plural of excellence of beh&nah, "a beast,** used for the singular ; 

What four classes of words does the Hebrew portion of our language include? 
Give instances of Hebrew or Phoenician words through the Greek and Latin, and in- 
ftanoes of luffizes in words derived from Hebrew and Ghaldaic 
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I 
mazzarothf literally, perhf^, " presagers/* the signs of the zodiac ; sch- 
haoth, hosts. Also in some proper names ; as, Kerieik^ Succoth, etc. 

8. The suffix », denoting my in Hebrew, is found in a few words; as, 
Babbij literally "my rab or master;*' rabboni, literally "my great rab 
or master," both titles of honor in the Jewish schools. 

4. Some Hebrew words derived into the English language from the 
Greek have received Greek suffixes : (1.) e« ; as, P^riaee, literally 
<* separate,*' one of a particular sect among the Jews ; SaddMoee, one 
of a particular sect among the Jews ; also in 3facca6ee, a surname of 
the sons of Mattathias, a Jewish family ; (2.) en« ; as, JBMene,» literally 
a " physician,** one of a particular sect among the Jews ; (3.) tarn ; as, 
Bawwism, the doctrine of the rabbins ; (40 ist ; as, Jtabbimstj a fol- 
lower of the rabbins ; Tahnudistj one versed in the Talmud ; Targumistf 
the writer of a Targum ; (5). t^e, as, Oaraite, among the Jews, one that 
rc^ts the Talmud. 

FOREIGN WORDS. 

§ 338. Exotic or foreign terms from various living languages, owing 
to civil, commercial, or literary intercourse, form a third constituent part 
or element of the present English language. 

Words, more or less numerous, have been borrowed from most of the 
nations with which we have any intercourse, to express objects or things 
conunon among them, or hi which we have been instructed by thenu 
The meaning of such words has often afterward been extended. 

The classes of these words may be arranged according to the prox- 
imity of the languages, beginning with the nearer, and passing to the 
mo^ remote. 

The numerous proper names of persons and places among the various 
nations and tribes of men, ^hich are of course transferred, not trans- 
lated, into our language, do not come here into consideration. 

1. Words borrowed from existing Celtic dialects, as Welsh or Cym- 
ric, Erse or Gaelic. The language of Britain was anciently Celtic. 
JBard, a Celtic minstrel ; a poet generally ; doHy a Gaelic. tribe or race ; 
a sect or party, in contempt ; Kiltt a short petticoat worn by the High- 
landers of Scotland ; Pibroch^ a Highland air ; Plaid, cloth worn by 
the Highlanders of Scotland ; an imitation of the same ; Reel, a lively 
Scotch dance. These words are attributable to a later intercourse of 
the English people with the Celtic tribes, and are not to be confounded 
with Celtic words supposed to be amalgamated with Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Words borrowed from Gothic ol* Teutonic dialects, kindred to the 
Angkn-Saxon, as Danish, Dutch, German, Swedish. Booniy a sea-term 
for a long pole or spar^^/)«rtcA ; Boor, a farmer, rustic — Dutdi ; Bursch^ 
a German University student; Guilder^ a Dutch coin; Grave (in iand- 
grave, marpraife), a Grerman Count or eari ; Schooner, a vessel with two 
masts — Dutch ; Sloop, a vessel with one mast — Dttt<A ; Stadtholder, a 
Butch chief magistrate ; Stiver, a Dutch coin ; Waltz, a Crerman 
dance. 

8. Words borrowed from the modem Latin languages. (1.) From 
the French ; Belles-lettres, polite literature ; Bonmot, a jest ; Bon vivant, 

Give instances of foreign words: (1.) from the Celtic; (2.) fh>m Gothic dialects 
kindred to the Anglo-Saxon ; ^) iram th« French. 
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« luxarious lirer ; Bouquet, a bunch of flowers; D^Dot, a place for start- 
ing or stopping on a rail-road ; Eclat, bnrst of applause, splendor. 
These words usuallj vacillate between the French and a more Angli- 
cized pronunciation. (2.) From the Spanish and Portuguese : Caste^ 
an hereditary order ainong the EUndoos ; Cortes, an assembly of the 
states in Spain or Portugal ; £hn and Donna, the title of a gentleman 
and lady in Spain ; Ev^argo, a restraint on the sailing of ships ; /«- 
fante and Infanta, a son and a daughter of the King of Spain, when not 
the heir or heiress apparent ; Musqvito, a species of gnat^ Platinum^ a 
metal discovered in the mines of Choco, in Peru. (3.) From the Ital- 
ian : Dilettante, a lover of the fine arts ; Doge, the chief magistrate in 
Venice or Grenoa ; Macaroni, a paste formed chiefly of flour, and mould- 
ed into strings, used for food ; Sketch, an outline or general delinea- 
tion of any thing; Pidno-forte, a keyed musical instrument; Piaster^ 
an Italian coin ; Piazza, a covered walk, supported by pillars ; Stanza, 
a strophe. Also numerous words in o, the common termination of sub- 
stantives and adjectives in Italian: Adagio, aliegro, arpeggio, Jalsetto^ 
fresco, gusto, intaglio, sirocco, solo, stiletto, stucco, virtuoso, volcano, 

4. Words borrowed from the Slavonic languages, as Russian, Servian, 
Polish, Bohemian : Czar, a title of the Emperor of Russia ; Hospodar, 
the Grovernor of Moldavia or Wallachia, appointed by the Porte — Slor- 
vonic; Ukase, an edict of the Emperor of Russia ; W(dwod/e, a prince, 
magistrate — Russian and Polish. 

5. Words borrowed from the Armenian and Georgian languages: 
Vartabed, an Armenian ecclesiastic. 

6. Words borrowed from the modem Persian : Bazar, an Oriental 
market-place ; Pagoda, an Oriental temple for idols ; Shah, a title of 
the King of Persia; Subah, an East Indian province; Subahdar, the 
viceroy of an East Indian province ; Zemindar^ an East Indian land-^ 
holder under the Mogul empire. 

7. Words borrowed from the modem Sanscrit languages : Banian, an 
East Indian fig-tree ; Brqhmi% a priest of Brahma, the divinity of the 
Hindoos ; Gooroo, a priest among the Sikhs of India ; Purana, a species 
of mythological or legendary work among the Hindoos ; Shaster, a sa- 
cred book among the Hindoos ; Veda, a more ancient and sacred book 
among the Hindoos. 

8. Words borrowed from the modem Arabic : ^mber, a hard, semi- 
pellucid substance, which possesses electrical properties ; Azimuth, an 
astronomical term ; Camphor, a resin from certain Asiatic trees ; Ga- 
zelle, a species of antelope ; Giraffe, a camelopard; Nabob, a deputy in 
India, si:d>ordinate to. the subahdar — ^a man of great wealth; Nadir, the 
point opposite to the zenith ; Salam, the Oriental salutation ; SunnOf 
the oral tradition ^of the Mohammedans ; Tamarind, the East Indian 
date-tree ; Tariff, a list of duties on goods ; Zenith, the point directly 
over head. Also Cadi, caliph, chemistry, coffee^ cotton, dragoman, emir^ 
fetwa, hajji, harem, hegira, imam, Islam, Islamism, hebla, Koran, mame- 
luke, minaret, moUa, mosque, Moslem, mufti, Mussulman, rats, ramachn, 
sheikh, sherif, sultan, wadi, vizier. Also many terms commencing with 
a/, the Arabic definite article ; as, Albicore, alcaid, alcanna, alchemy, al- 

Give inBtanoes of forei«> words : (4.) from the Sptmish ; ^.) from the Italiaii ; 
(6.) from the Slavonic; (7.) from the Armenian; (8.) from the modern Persian; 
(9.) from the modem Sanscrit; (10.) Arom the Arabic. 
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cohoi, eUcor, alcove, Aldeharan, ahtnhic, algehra, oDienna, alkahest, athaU, 
Alkoran, Almagest, abnemac, ahmtcantar. 

9. Words -borrowed from the Mongolian stock of languages : C^op, a 
Chinese mark or stamp ; Hong, the Chinese name of a foreign factory ; 
Khan, a Tartar prince ; King, one of the five ancient sacred books 
among the Chinese ; Lama, a Thibetan priest ; Tea, a Chinese plant. 
Also Bohea, hyson, oolong, pouchong, souchong, names of particular teas. 

10. Words borrowed from the African stock of languages : Chimpan- 
zee, gnu, koba, korin, zebra, zerda, 

11. Words borrowed from the American stock of languages : Cocojo, 
cadque, calumet, cariboo, chocolate, hackniiatack,' hommoc, hominy, inca or 
ynca, maize, moccasin, Mohawk, moose, mush, papoose, potato, powwow, 
quahaug, sachem, sagamore, sagoin, samp, sapajo, squash, squaw, succotash, 
tobacco, tonuAawk, tomato, wampum, wigwam, Yankee; also Carcajou, 
condor, lama, pecan, raccoon, 

12. Words borrowed from the Oceanic stock of languages. (1.) From 
the Malay : Bamboo, gong, orang-outang, ratan, sago. (2.) From the 
Polynesian languages : Tabu, tattoo, 

ENGLISH WORDS OF MIXED ORIGIN. 

§ 889. Words not reducible to either of the three preceding heads 
form a fourth constituent part or element of Ike English language. 
These include proper Englwh words of mixed origin, and malformr.- 
^ons and hybrid words. 

Proper English Words of Mixed Origin,-^There is a large dass of 
English words, rightly formed, whose root or essential part is of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, or foreign origin, but whose inflection or termination 
is Teutonic. These are peculiarly English words, as the English lan- 
guage freely intermingles Latin and Teutonic elements in this way, 
while other languages do not. Here are included, 

1. Latin or foreign words with Teutonic inflections^ to wit : 

All genitives and plurals of Latin nouns ; as,Muse^s, muses; choir*s, 
choirs ; heroes, heroes ; tr^^s, tribes ; facets, fouces. 

All comparatives in er and superlatives in est of Latin adjectives ; as, 
Firmer, firmest ; grander, grandest. 

All participles in ing and ed from Latin verbs ; tiS,€kding, ceded. 

All past tenses in ed and inflected persons of Latin verbs ; as. Ceded, 
cedest, cedes, cededst. 

^. Latin or foreign words with Teutonic suffixes, to wit : 

Verbs in en from adjectives of Latin origin ; as, Chasten, from 
chaste. 

Adjectives in some from stlbstantives and verbs of Latin origin ; as, 
Humorsome, tendsome. 

Adiectives in/ul from substantives of Latin origin ; as, Ireful, /ateful, 
artful, useful, mercJful, bountiful. 

Adjectives in less from Latin substantives ; as, Causeless, nerveless, 
artless, useless, motionless, merciless. 

Give inntances of foreign words: (11.) from the Mongolian stock; (12.) from the 
African ; (13).) from the American stock ; (14:) from the Oceanic. Give instances 
of proper English words of mixed origin ; of Latin or foreign words with Teutonic 
Infieotions; with Teutonic soflizes. 
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Snbfltantiyes in er of the active subject from many Latin verbs ; as, 
Tender, " one that tends ;*' vexer, seducer, subscriber. 

Verbal substantives in ing from many Latin verbs ; as, Tending, vex- 
ing, visiting. 

Abstract substantives in hood ftom adjectives and attributives of Latin 
origin ; as, Falsehood, priesthood. 

Abstract substantives in dom from attributives of Latin origin ; as, 
Martyrdom, dukedom, peerdom, popedom, princedom, Christendom, 

Abstract substantives in ship from attributives of Latin origin ; as, 
Rectorship, survivorship, vicarship, rivalship, suretiship. 

Abstract substantives in ness, denoting the quality, from Latin stem- 
adjectives f as, Chasteness, deamess, crudeness, Jirmness, rudeness ,- also 
from participial adjectives of Latin origin ; as, Aptness, closeness, strict- 
ness, politeness, fixedness ; also from derivative adjectives in abk, adous, 
al, aneous, cmt, ent, ible, ic, iced, id, He, ive^ ous, nous, und ; as, Dura- 
bleness, voraciousness, /atabtess, spontaneousness, valiantness, presentness, 
sensibleness, publicness, sphericamess, vividness, servileness, passiveness, 
pompousness, superfiuousness, roundness. 

Adverbs in ly formed from the same adjectives as above ; as, Chaste- 
ly, dearly, crudely, firmly, rudely, aptly, closely, strict^, politely, fixedly, 
durably, voraciously , fatally, spontaneous^, valiantly, presently, sensibly, 
publicly, ^herically, .vividly, servUely, pas^vely, pompously, st^erfluously, 
roundfy, 

d. Latin or foreign words with Teutonic prefixes ; as, Misform, mis- 
use, misdate, misjoin, misjudge, uncertain, unchaste, undetermined, unlaw- 
ful, unceasing. 

Malformations and Hybrid Words. — 1. It is contrary to the genius 
of the English language to add Latin sufiSxes to Teutonic words, or to 
compound a Latin or Greek with a Teptonic word ; but we have exam- 
ples of both. 

(1.) Teutonic words with Latin sufiBxes ; as. Eatable, drinkable, god- 
dess, shepherdess, murderess, huntress, songstress, bluslrous, burdenous, 
murderous, wondrous, which have been adopted into our language, and 
ar6 approved. 

(2.) Hvbrid words, Latin or Greek and English ; as, Mobocracy, pop- 
alatry, stavocracy, fishify, happify, mystify, Which are djsapprovea. 

2. It is also contrary to the genius of the Latin language to add 
Greek suffixes or prefixes to Latin words, or to compound a Greek with 
a Latin word ; but we have examples of both. 

(1.) Latin words with Greek suffixes or prefixes ; as, Authorize, min- 
eralize, realize, antacid, anti-social, which are approved. 

(2.) Hybrid words, Greek and Latin ; as. Bigamy, mineralogy, monoc- 
ulous, which are approved ; and omnigraph, omnigraphic, whrcn are dis- 
approved. 

DOUBLE FORMS IN LANGUAGE. 

§ 340. The same identical word, that is, the same root with the same 
prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimes acquires two forms, to 
which, in the course of time, different meanings are attached. 

Gire instances of proper English words of mixed origin with Teutonic prefixes; 
of malformations or hybrid words. Give instances of double forms in language. 

I 2 
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This bipartition of tiie form of a word, or devek^MDent of a WfW or 
second form, is sometimes of long standing, and sometimes of compar- 
atively recent origin. Thus, 

1. Beam and boom are both ultimately derived from Gothic hagmsi a 
tree ; the former through Anglo-Saxon ieom, and the latter, as a marine 
term, through Dutch ^om, 

2. Cadenot or cadency and chance are both ultimately derived from 
Latin cado, to fall ; the former tiirongh French cadence, and the latter 
through Norman-French cheavnce, ^is bipartition is common to the 
French and the English. 

8. OankxKr and cancer are both derived from Latin cancer, a crab ; the 
former retaining tlie or^^inal hard sound of Latin c, and the latter adopt- 
ing a soft sound. 

4. Cant and chant are both derived fh>m Latin canto, to sing. This 
Inpartition exists only in modem English. 

5. Ccqtital or chapker and chapter are both derived from Latin cap' 
itellum or capituhtn, a diminutive from caput, the head. The two forms 
originated in ancient Latin, but the di^^urence of meaning in subsequent 
times. 

6. Chart and card are both derived from Latin charta, paper. The 
distinction exists only in English. 

7. Compute and count are both derived from Latin computo, to reckon. 
The distinction runs through the modem Latin languages. 

8. DeeUnatum and declension are both from Latin decUnatio, a bending 
down. This distinction exists only in English. 

9. Facility &nd/aculty are both abstract nouns formed from the Latin 
adjective facilis, easily done. This bipartition of form and meaning 
took place in ancient Boman times, andiias existed more than two 
thousand years. 

10. Fidelity axid/halty are both from Latin JideHtas, the abstract of 
adjective ./fde/iff, faithfuL . This bipartition has arisen in Romance or 
modern Latin times. 

11. Particle and pared are both derived from Latin particula, a small 
part. 

12. Propriety and property are both formed from Latin prcprietas, 
attribute or quality. This bipartition exists only in modem English. 

13. Provident &nd prudent are both participial adjectives from Latin 
provideo, to look forward. This distinction has existed from the ear- 
liest Latin times. 

14. Matio, ration, and reasoTi, are all from Latin ratio, a reckoning. 
15: Shell and scale both accord in German schale, which has both 

meanings. 

16. Skiff and. ship are both from Gothic skip, 

17. Swallow and swill both accord in Anglo-Saxon swelgan, which 
has both meanings. 

• 18. Tenth and tithe are both derivatives from Anglo-Saxon tyn, ten. 
19. Appraise and apprise or apprize, " to set a value in pursuance of 
authority ;'' having as yet in usage the same meaning. 

^•Appraise (pronounced appraze), French apprecier (compare Norman- 
French appreisours, ** appraisers"), Spanish apreciar, Italian apprezzare, 
Low Latin apprecio, compounded of ad and pretium, price, literally " to 
set a value." This appears to be the original and proper form. 
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The odiier fomi, tpprise or apprize (both prononnced t^aprize), seeniB 
to have arisen from par referring in thonght to "English price (= Latin 
pretktni); compare advise from aidvice, 

20. Assay t **to test the parity of metals/' and essay , *' to try or en- 
deaTor," both from Nonnan-French essoyer, French essayer, Portoguese 
enstdar, Spanish ensayar, Italian assaggtare. 

Assay is the more ancient form, as appears ^rc»n the Italian assaggi- 
are, and predominated in Old English. The more modem form essay 
has prevailed altogether in French, but only partially in English. 

21. Procurator and proctor. 

Procurator, French procuretir, Portoguese and Spanish procwradory 
Italian procurator e, Latin procurator, literally *' one who takes care of 
any thing for another,** compounded of joro and curator, was much used 
by the old English writers. 

Proctor is an abridged form of proeurat&r, but used already in the 
sixteenth century. 
- 22. Procuracy and proxy. 

Procuracy, literally <<the taking care of any thing for another^*' 
compounded of pro and curacy, was much used by the old English 
writers. " 

Proxy is an abridged form of procuracy, but used already in the six- 
teenth century. 

23. Purpose, "to intend," and/>r(]>po«e, "to oflFer for consideration,** 
both from French proposer, Italian proporre and proponere, Latin pro- 
pono, compounded oipro and pono, " to place before.** 

24. Recognize and reoonnoiter. 

. Mecogmze, " to know again," French reconnoitre, Portuguese ream- 
kecer, Spanish reconocer, Italian riconoscere, Latin recognoscere, com- 
pounded of re and cognosco. 

Heconnoiter, a form derived more recently from the French, and 
taken in a military sense. 

25. Tone and ton. 

Tone, Fren(^ ton, Portuguese torn or tono, Spanish tono, Italian tuono, 
Latin tonus, Greek tonos, *' sound.*' 

Ton, more recently from the French, and in the French sense, 
"fashion.** 

26. Travail, « totoU or labor/* and travel, " to walk or journey, ** both 
from French travaUler, Italian travagliare, Spanish trabafcar. 

Travail is the older form, and predominated in Old I^glish ; but the 
two forms are now clearly distinguished in usage. 

ACCIDENTAL COINCIDENCES IN THE FORMATION OF 
WORDS. 

§ 841. 1. Ornate (Latin stem cowi, "hair,** and suffix ate), hairy. 
Comate (prefix co for con, and mate), fellow-companion. 
2. Counter (count, and suffix er), one that counts. 
Ootmter (coun for eon, and ter for trd), in opposition. 
8. Divers (dive, sufOix er, and plural termination s), persons that 
dive. 

Give initances of accidental coincidences in the formation of wordi. 
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IHvera (Latin prefix <& for dis, Vvert^ and participnl termination <), 
seTeral, sundry. .^ 

4. Elder (Anglo-Saxon ellarn, German Ao/oer or kolltmder), a kind of 
tree. 

£lder (comparative degree of okf), older, opposed to younger. 

6. Flatter (comparative degree ofjlat)^ more flat* 

Flatter (flat, and suffix er), that wMch makes flat 

Flatter (Yrexich flatter), to gratify. 

6. Former (form, and suffix er), one that forms. 

Former (Anglo-Saxon ybr ma, " early," and er, the termination of the 
comparative degree), prior. 

7. Founder (Jbvnd, and suffix er), a caster.. 
Fotm<ier (French ybndre), to trip, fall. . 

Founder (^fovnd, and suffix er), one that lays the basis. 

8. Fttfliw^fcomparative degree of full), more full. 
Fuller (Jull, and suffix «r), one |hat fulls cloth. 

9. Guardship (guard, and suffix ship), the state of a guard. Obsolete. 
Guard-ship (guard, and ship), a vessel of war stationed in a harbor or 

river. 

10. Horse-boat (horse in dative relation, afcd boat), a boat for carrying 
horses. 

Morse-boat (horse in instrumental relation, and boat), a boat moved by 
horses. 

11. Heal QLatin stem re, *^ thing," and suffix at), relating to a thing. 
Heal (Latin stem re^ for reg, " king," and suffix al), the name of a 

Spanish coin. 

12. Regale (Latin ^em reg, ^*king," and suffix ak), the prerogative 
of monarchy. 

Regale (prefix re, and gale), to refresh. 

18. Render (rend, and suffiix er), one that rends. 

Render (French rendre), to return. 

14. Repent (Latin Vrep, and suffix en/), creeping. 

Repent (Latin prefix re, and derivative y&thpenit), to feel regret. 

15. Tender (tend, and suffix er), one that tends. 
T^en^^sr (French iendre, Latin tendere), to offer. 
Tender (French tendre, Latin tener), soft. 

16. Undated (Latin stem und, ** wave," and suffix ated), waved. 
Undated (prefix un, and dated), not having the time specified. 

17. Wages (wage, and termination of third person es), yentures. 
Wages (French gag^s), hire,. reward. 

Examples like these, with their analogies, may lead young minds to 
pay more attention to the derivation and composition of words. 

ILLUSIVE ETYMOLOGIES. 

§ 342. Foreign words, when received into any tongue, often present 
a new and plausible, although false and unfounded etymology. This 
takes place sometimes without any violence to the word itself, but more 
frequently from some change or corruption in the pronunciation or or- 
thography. The word appears, as it were, new coined. This attraction 
or assimflation is perfectly natural ; as, on the o ne hand, it avoids un- 
Give instances of illusive etymolegie& 
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ooath,* barfoarofis sotmcls, which are offensive to the ear ; and, on the 
other, it helps the memory, hy associating the word with some other 
already known. As this is a subject of some importance to the philol- 
ogist, we propose to give examples. 

1. Cctpiion, in the sense of a Htk, inscription, appears to the common 
apprehension to be derived fnnn Latin cajmty the head, as if a heading ; 
idiereas it is derived from Latin capio, to take or comprehend, as if a 
summary. This use of the word is probably an Americanism. 

2. Jutland is often thought to be so called from its jutting oat into the 
sea, but it was the land of the Jutes. 

3. Cra^'fah or craw-JUh is so written as if compounded of Jish; 
whereas it is the Old English crevis, French ecrevisse. 

4. Delight is so written as if compounded of the Latin prefix de and 
the English noun light ; whereas it comes frqm French deticey Latin «2e- 
U<^. Compare deUciouSy delicate, 

5. A font or fount of types is in our conceptions confounded with font 
or fount, from Latinybn^, a fountain ; whereas it denotes liteifally a cast- 
ing, from Latiny^m<^, to found or cast. 

6. Tho frontispiece of a book is usually conceived of as a piece or ptc- 
iure in front of a book ; whereas it denotes literally sl front view, horn 
Low li&tin frontispidvm, the fore-front of a house. 

7. Jerusalem artichoke is a com:^tion of gtrOsol artichoke. Compare 
French girasol, Italian girasole, literallv turning toward the sun. 

8. JufyJUiwer is a corruption of gUfy'/hwer. Compare Old En^^sh 
giUofrty Scotch gerafhure, French girojiee, Latin caryophgllum, literally 
nut-leaf. 

9. Loadstone appears to our minds to be connected with load, a bur- 
den ; whereas it is derived from the verb lead. Compare the obsc^te 
words loadstar, loadsman, loadtnanage. 

10. Madcap appears to be compounded with cap or caput, the head 
(compare cap^-pie, from head to foot) ; whereas it is compounded of 
mad and eeqa, having a fool's cap on. 

11. Preface appears to be compounded of face ; whereas it is derived 
from Latin prcefatio, a speaking before. 

12. Rhyme is so written as if connected with rhythm, Greek ruthmos, 
regular flow of language ; whereas it is derived from Anglo-Saxon rimy 
German reim, having much the same meaning. 

13. J^iamefaced, as if having a modest face, is probahly a corruption 
for shame fast; compare Old English «Aame/a«/ in Chaucer and Frois- 
sart, and Anglo-Saxon soeamfxst, protected by shame. 

14. Shotover, the name of a hill in Oxfordslure, England, is a corrup- 
tion of French chateau vert, green castle. 

15. Sparrowgrass, as if compounded of sparrow and grass, is a corrup- 
tion of sparage or asparagui, Latin asparagus, 

16. Wiseacre, as if compounded of acre, is a corruption of German 
weissager, a diviner, a pretender to wisdom. 

17. Belfy-bound, for French belle et bonne, fiur and good, a species of 
apple^ 

18. BeU Savage, for la belle sauvage, the wild beauty, the picture on 
the ^gn of an old public house in London. 

19. Bulfy-ruffian, a cormptioa by English sailors of BelkrophoMy the 
name of a French ship of war. 
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20. Fiti$(me, to the oommoii appreheniion oompoanded of .^ and 
Bomt, as liJvM to saHeiy^ <^oying ; whereas it is oompoonded of Anglo- 
Saxony^ fotd, and bohm^ at if naufwrnt, odious, 

21. Island, so written as if compounded of Norman-French ish 
(Latin intulay, and Anglo>Saxon land; whereas it is the same word with 
Anglo-Saxon eakmdj GermBXkeiland^ water-land, compounded of Am^o* 
Saxon ea, water, and kmd. See Dr. Noah Wsbstbb. The orthographf 
island is a hybrid word or malformation in language. 

22. Scmdy Aere^ for Saint Diacre, holy deacon, a parish in Derby- 
shire. 

23. Surmme, sometimes written simame, w if the name qfone^s sire ; 
whereas it is derived from French swaom, additional name. 

34. Biffhteous, so written as if formed by means of the Latin suffix 
eous; whereas the word comes fiiom Anj^o-Saxon rihtwiSf CHd English 
rightwys, skillful or expert in right. 

25. Yeonum, plural yeomen, as if compounded with man ; whereas fhe 
word comes from Anglo-Saxon gemcsne, Grerman gtmetn^ common, as if 
a commoner, 

26. UemUnant. This word has, from the earliest times, been written 
or pn^ioanoed ie/ienant, supported, without doubt, by the idea that die 
second in command holds the lejt, while the first holds die right. The 
true derivation is from the Fkench Keutenantf which signifies one holding 
or supplying the place of another, 

27. Mussulman. The plural of this word, in respectable writers, is 
often written JMussulmen, as if the Ei^Hsh word man entered into its 
composition. The true root, however, is salama, an Arabic word. Uris 
error is committed also in Grerman. With regard to Bosehman or BuA- 
man (plural Boschmen or Bushtnen), this objection does not lie ; for it is 
a Teutonic word made up of Dutch bosch, a wood, and man. It is re^ 
markable that for the wwds Qerman, Norman, which are really made 
up of our word 7nan^ the plurals Germen, Normen are never thon^t of. 

28. Parchment, This word seems, at first view, to have the termina- 
tion ment, which occurs so often in English ; but its true derivation is 
from Latin pergamena, scilicet charta ; whence Italian pergamenoj Span- 
ish pergamino, Portuguese pergaminho, French parchemin, German and 
Dutch pergamentf English parchmenL 

29. Keg, a ledge of rocks near the surface of the water. This word 
appears to be connected with the instrument of that name in English, 
but is actually derived from Spanish cago, a rock or sand-bank. 

The following examples are taken from William Hollowat : A 
G^eneral Dictionarg of ProvindaUsms, Lewes, 1889. 8vo.- Introd. 

1. Bag of nails, for bacchanals, the pfctuve on the sign of an old pub- 
lic house in PimUco, 

2. Beef-Caters, for French huffetiers^Vitii stationed at the king's buffet^ 
or side-board, to take care of it. 

3. Bloody Mars, for French bk de Mars, March wheat, a species of 
wheat introduced into En^and a few years ago, on account of the stiff- 
ness of its straw, which rendered it fit for making into plait for bonnets. 

4. Boarder of Dover Castle, for Norman-French bordar, the name 
still used in public documents of an officer who arrests the debtors in 
the Cinque-Ports for the purpose of taking them to Dover Cattte^ where 
they are confined. 
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5. Boneless, for Latin Boreas, l^e north wind. In Kent, wiien the 
wind blows violently, they say *^ Boneless is at the door," 

6. Catck-rogtte, a Norfolk corruption of Norman-French oachereau, a 
bnm-bailiff. 

7* Oountry-dance, for French contre-'dccnse, a dance in which the part- 
ners are arranged in opposition, or in oppomte lines. It is remarkable 
that Girauit-Duvivier, a French grammarian, states, vice yer^ that 
French contre-dcmse is a corruption of English cowUry-dance, The true 
etymology, however, is evident from the concurrence of Portuguese con- 
tradanca, Spanish contradanza, and Italian amtraddcmzcL. 

8. Goat and Compasses, for '^ God encompasses us," the motto on an 
old sign in the eastern part of London, in the time of the Puritans, 
having a pair of compasses* 

9. Mount Widgeon pea, for Monte Videanpea, a species of pea intro- 
duced into England from Monte Video. 

10. yesi yes t for Oyezf oyezi Hear ye! hear ye ! the old ex- 
clamation made by the criers to call people's attention to the notices 
they were about to give. 

11. Pony, for Latin pone, behind, the person who sits behind the deal- 
er at a game of cards, whose business is to collect the cards prepara- 
tatj to tiie next deal. ^ • 

12. Scarlet Ukeness, for scarlet hchnis, a flower.. 

13. Shallow Church, for Shadoxnurst, a village near Ashford, Kent. 

14. ShepherdCs Well, for Sibbald^s Wold, a village near Dover, Kent. 
The following have been suggested by Dr. J. G. Pbkcival : 
Ov^er Hills, in Hertfordshire^ England, cdrrupted from the Latin 

CoUes Ostorii, so called from the Roman general Ostorius, who con-, 
structed a fortified camp in that vicinity. 

Katzenelnhogen, a county and toWn in Hesse^ Germany ; literally oat^s 
e^ow, but a corruption of CattimeHboci, the name of a tribe of the Catti 
inhabiting Mount Melibc>cus. 

Altrippen, a town in Germany, on the Upper Ehine, literally old ribs, 
but a corruf^ion of4he Latin Alta Ripa, high bank. 

Manteuffel, man-devil, the name of a noble family in the north of 
Grermany, corrupted from the French Mandeville. 

The English have singularly corrupted many of the propfer names in 
India, such as Suraja wi Doula, the celebrated nabob of Bengal, in 
"Warren Hastings's time, to Sir Roger Dewier; Allahabad, literally the 
dwelling of God (Allah), to Isle of Bats $ Chukul SitoOn, the name of a 
palace in Gazipoor, to Chelsea Tune. 

Similar corruptions are going on in the French and other foreign 
names in our country, such as Isle of Nore, for Isle aux Noix, Walnut 
Island ; shoot, for chute, a fall or rapid ; backus and Intck-house, for the 
Dutch bakhmfs, bake-house; steeboagon and stilhoagon, for the German 
stellwagen, etc. " 

DIMINUTIVES. 

§ 343. A Diminutive (French diminutif) is a word formed from an- 
other word to express a little thing of the kind. 
Diminutives have been divided into three classes, according to their 

What is a diminntlvo ? What are the three classes of diminutives? 
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meaning: 1. Those which express Simpk DiminMfSm: 2. Those which 
express Endearment ; 8. Those which express Contempt. They are dis- 
tinguished hy various terminations : 

L Those which end in kin ; as, Manmhin, from man ; lambkin, from 
lamb i laSkin or lakin, from lady ; pipkin, from pipe ; Malkin, from 
Mary; Peterkm, from Peter; Hopkin, from Hob; Watkm, from Wat 
or Walter ; Wilkin, from Will; Hodgkin, from Ilodge. 

n. Those which end in oieife/ as, .aiifccifc, from W/; hillock, (rom hill ; 
paddock, from Anglo-Saxon pad or pada, a toad. 

in. Those which end in ie, and which are almost peculiar to the 
Lowland Scotch ; as, Ladie, minnie, voifie, 

IV. Those which are formed by a change of vowel ; as. Kitten, from 
cat ; chicken, from cock. 

V. Those which end in et; as, Lancet, trungtet, pocket, from the old 
yrord pock, a bag, streamlet. 

VL Those which end in el; as. Cockerel, pickerel, satchel 
VII. Those which end in ling; as, Darlimsr, duckling, changeling, nurs- 
ling, suckling, stripling, bantling, seedling. In lordhng, hireling, and un- 
derling, there is die idea of contempt. 

*<In Anglo-Saxon the termination -ing is regarded as patronymic, 
just as -idiic is in Greek. In the translation of the Bible the son of 
Elisha is called ^/mn^."— Latham. 

ORIGIN OF ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

§ 344. SuBNAME, derived from the French sumom, is a name super- 
added to the first or Christian jiame, to indicate the family to which 
the individual bearing it belongs ; as, Greorge Washington^ John ARl- 
ton. 

All names wero originally significant ; though, in the course of time, 
the meaning of many of them has become obscure or entirely obliter* 
ated. 

In the early ages of the world, a simple name was sufficient for each 
individual ; as, Adam, Moses. The first approach to the modem system 
of nomenclature is the addition of the name t>f one's sire to his own 
name ; as, Caleb, the son of Nun ; Icarus, the son of Doedalus. An- 
other species of surname was some significant epithet ; as,. Alfred the 
Great ; Harold Barefoot, which betokened swiftness of fcK>t. The Ro- 
mans regularly had three names ; as, PMius Cornelius Sdpio. PubU^ 
us, the prcenomen, corresponded to our Christian name, as John ; Cor- 
nelius, the nomen, was the generic name or term of clanship ; Sdpio, 
the cognomen, indicated the particular family to which one belonged. 

Modem nations have adopted various methods of distinguishing fam- 
ilies. The Highlanders of Scotland employed the sire name with Mae 
(son), and hence the MacDonalds and MacGregors, respectively the son 
of Donald and the son of Gregor. 

The Irish had the practice of prefixing oy or o, signi^ng grandson ; 
as, O'Hara, O'Neaie. Many of the Irish use the woi5 Mac as the High- 
landers do. 

The Old Normans prefixed to their names the wotd Fitz, a corrop- 

Oire the leyen terminatioiu of diminutives, with ezamplea. What ean yoa say 
ofiomamei? 
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tion of Jiis, deriTed from the Latin filius; as, FitzWiUican, the son of 
WiUiam, 

The peasantry of Rassia employ the termination -tdtz^ and the Poles 
-«ifcy, in the same sense; as, Peter Paa/bu>tte= Peter, the son of Pout; 
James i*«^o«^y= James, the son of Peter, 

In Wales, until a late period, no surnames were used heyond ap or 
son ; as, Ap Howel, ap Richard, now corrupted into Powef, Prichard, 
It was not uncommon, a century hack, to hear of such combinations as 
Svan ap Griffith, (yn David, ap Jenkin, and so on to the seventh or 
eighth generation. To ridicule this species of nomenclature, some wit 
describes cheese as being 

" Adam*s own cousin-german. by its birth : 
Ap curds, ap mill^, ap cow, ap g^rass, op earth.** 

The ancient firitons generally used one name only ; but very rarely 
they added another ; as, Uther Pendragon. 

Anglo-Cambrian patronymics are formed by adding the letter s to 
any Christian name; as, Adam*s, that is, son of Adam; so of Peter* s, 
fc Richards, Jone^s, corrupted from John^s. > 

The Saxons had a peculiar kind of surname, the termination ing sig- 
nifying offspring; sls, Dearing, Brouming, Whiting; meaning, respect- 
ively, dear, dark or tawn^, white or fair offspring. More commonly this 
termination was added to the father's name ; as, Ceolwald Cuthing= 
Ceolwald, the son of Cuth. 

The Saxons bestowed honorable appellations on those who had sig-. 
nalized themselves by a gallant exploit. To kill a wolf was to destroy 
a dangerous enemy, and to confer a benefit on society. Hence several 
Saxon proper names end in ulph or wolf; as, Biddti^A, the wolf-killer. 

The fore-names of the Anglo-Saxons are characterized by a^ beautiful 
simplicity; as, -4^red, all peace; Bede, he that prayeth ; Cuthhert, 
iMight in knowledge ; JEdmund, truth-mouth, or the speaker of truth ; 
Edward, truth-keeper, a faithful man ; Goddard, honored of God ; Leof- 
tewi, win-love ; AcAarrf, richly honored. ^^Wiliiani was a name not 
given anciently to children, but was a title of dignity imposed upon men 
from a regard to merit. When a German had killed a Roman, the 
golden helmet of the Roman was placed upon his head, and the soldier 
was honored wit|i the title Gildhelm, or golden helmet. With the 
French the title was Guildhanme, and since Guillaume, Latin OuKelmusJ* 
Versxegan. 

In the twelftjh century it was considered a mark of disgrace to be 
without a surname. A distinguished lady is represented as saying, iH 
respect to her suitor, who had but one name, 

" It were to me great shame 
To have a lord withouten his twa name." 

. TOe king, to satisfy the lady, gave him the name of FitzRoy. 

The practice of bearing a double set of names prevails among the 
miners of Staffordshii^. The best are used on important occasions, 
like their Sunday clothes, while for every-day purposes the ni(^ names 
are used ; as. Nosey, Soaker. An apothecary in the collieries, who, as 
a matter of decorum, put the real names of his patients on his books 
for (Mmament, put in the sobriquet for use ; as, for instance, Thomas 
WtUUms, vulgo diet. Old Pupp. 
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LOCAL SURNAMES. 

§ B45. From the Gbbat Boll ov Battbl Abbxt» wbkh contains a 
list of the principal commanders and companions in arms of William 
the Conqueror, we are prepared to admit the statement of Cam dsh, 
that there is not a single village in Normandy that has not snmamed 
some family in England. The French names introdneed from Nor^ 
kiAMDT may genendly be known by the prefixes 2>e, Du, Des^ Z>e la, 
St. ; and by the suffixes Font, Ers, Fani, Beau, Age, Mont, Bois, Ly, 
Eux, Et, Val, Covrt, Vaux, Lay, Fort, Ot, CSump, and VUk, mopt of 
Which are the component parts of the proper names of places ; as, De 
Mortimer, De Forest, St,Mattre (Seymour), Montfort, etc Names from 
OTHER PARTS OF FRANCE : BoUyn, Chaworth, Beaumont, Bohun, Cauncy, 
etc. Other names haVe also been introduced from otrer countribs ; 
as, Dane or Denis, from Denmark ; Gael or Gale, from Scotland ; 
Wales, Wallis, or Walsh, from Wales. 

Surnames from Counties in the British dominions ; as, Kent, Essex, 
Dorset, etc. From Cities and Towns ; as, Winchester, Bedford, 

Such Common Names as Hurst=z Wood and Field, Den and Wick, ' 
and Cote^ Croft, Worth, Cliff, Hood, Marsh, etc., have furnished sur- 
names, or the terminations of surnames ; as, Bathurst, Hartjield, Cow- 
den, Harwood, So Beck, a brook ; Baatk, Barnes, Barrow^ a hilly place ; 
Bent, a rush ; Bois, a wood. 

Surnames derived from Occupation. Tbe name Smith is a well- 
known example belonging to this class. The root of this word is the 
Saxon smitan, to smite, and was originally applied to artificers in wood 
as well as to those in metal, as wheelwrightis, carpenters, masons, and 
smiters in general. Hence the frequency Sf the name is easily account- 
ed for. Besides the Smiths, we have the Masons, the Carpenters, the 
Bakers, the Butchers, the Goldsmiths, the Thatchers. 

The termination er generally denotes some emplo3rment, and is 
equivalent to the word vian: Harper is harp-man; Salter is salt-man, 
and Miller, mill-man. 

Many surnames are derived ftx)m Field Sports ; as. Hunter, Fisher, 
Fowler ; and some were derived from Military Pursuits ; as. Hook- 
man, Billman. 

Surnames derived from Office : King, Prince, Duke, 3esides these, 
the fbllowing also have lent their designations as the names of families : 
Steward, Constable, Marshal, Chancellor, Chamberlain, Sheriff, Sergeant, 
Mayor, Warden, Burgess, Porter, Champion, Beadle, Page, Reeve, Ban- 
ger, Bailey, Bailiff, Parker, Forester, Foster, a nourisher. 

Surnames derived from personal or mental Qualitie s. From this obvi- 
ous source were derived such names as Black or Blackman, Brown, White, 
Rufus, Russell (red). Pink, Redman, Tawny, Whitesides, Hoare, Gray. 

Surnames derived from Christian Names. From Adam are derived 
Adams, Adam&m, Axldison, AdcUscot, From Alexander are derived 
Sanders, Sanderion^ AlHx, Alley, From Dennis, Dennison, Jennisoa, 
From Henrt, Htnrisoui Harry, Harris, Harrison, Hal, Haiket, Howes, 
Halse, Hawkins, Herries, From John, Johns, Jones, Johnson, Jansem, 
Jennings, Jenks, Jenkins, Jenkinson, Jack, Jackson, Hanson, Jockins, A 
great number of sunuunes are, in like manner, derived from Christian 
names. 
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Surnames from Natubal Objects. From Hbavenlt Bodibs ; as, 
Star. From QuAdbufbds ; as, Buck^ Palfrey. From Bibds ; as, JBird, 
Bulifineh, From F18HB&; as, Chubb, Dolphin. From YBaETABLBS; 
as, Myrtk, Gage, Beet. From the Mimebal Kinqoom ; as. Clay, Gdd^ 
SUme. From Abmob ; as. Shield, Gun. 

Surnames from the Social Relations, etc. Of this we have Broth- 
ersy Cousins. Surnames from different parts of the Body j as, Bj&id, 
Cheek, Beard. From the Weatheb ; as, Frost, Snow, Mist, Dew. 
From Spobts ; as^ Bowles, Ball, From Vessels ; as, Ship, Cutter. 
From Paces ; as, Trot, Gallop, From Mbasubbs ; as, Gill, Gallon. 
From Pbedilections ; as, Loveday, Loveland. 

Names derived from the Vibtues, etc. Peace, Joy, Hope, Love, Pa- 
tience. Sometimes a whole sentence was adapted as, a name ; as, J'^imf- 
not Hewett, Make-peace Heaton, Kill-sin Pimpte, Be-faiihful Joiner, Hope- 
fear JRending, Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, Fly-ddtate Roberts, Be-stead- 
fast EUyard, Be-courteous Cole, The peace-of-God Knight, Fight-the- 
goodfight-of-faith White, Sweet Finelove. 

Names derived from Miscellaneous Soubceb. Surnames original- 
ly Sobbk^uetb ; as, iS^toe, i>oo/»e//e, ,6ro<o6ec?. 

From Contempt; as, Leatherhead, Shmfflebottom, Crookshanks, Bad- 
man, Pudding. Names that have provoked Puns ; as,. Silver, Sellsome, 
Churchyard, Going, Gone, Ketchum, Cheetum. From the Latin ; as, Ben- 
edict, blessed. From the Greek ; as, Al^cmder, defending men. Froin 
the Hebrew ; as, David, beloved ; Isaac, laughter. 

VERSATILITY OF PROPER NAMES. 

§ 346. By a common usage of nations, proper names are transferred, 

instead of being translated, from one language into another. In this 

transfer, however, the name often suffers some violence in order to 

adapt itself to the organs and taste of a new people, and thus becomes 

, quite changed in its external form. 

This change is sometimes seeo both in the orthography and in the 
pronunciation. This is exemplified in the Hebrew name John, which 
has descended through^the Greek to the modem languages of Europe. 
This name is written, in Hebrew, Yohannan; in Sjxiac, Yuhanon; in 
Nestorian Syriae, Yohamia^ in Armenian, Hohannes; in Greek, Jodn^- 
nes; in JjKtm, Johannes ; in Italian, Giovanni; in Spanish, JWr ; in 
French, Jean ; in German, Johann ; in English, John ; in Russian, Ivan ; 
and in Welsh, Evam and Owen. Many of these forms would hardly be 
recognized except on reflection. 

It is unfortunate that many of the Scripture names in the Hebrew 
language have been corrupted by coming through the Greek, so that they 
have lost both the original form and sound ; tiius Musa, Yusef, Daoud, 
Miriam, or Mariam, have been changed to Moses, Joseph, David, Mary, 
or Maria, Among the Mots qn King. James's translation, says, a learn- 
ed friend from whom the above suggestion, comes, is its singular con- 
fusion in this matter : thnt we have three forms of the same name, Ju- 
das, Judah, Jude. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES TO PBOPEB NAMES OP PLACES. 

§ 347. Ab, at the beginning of the names of places, is frequently de- 
rived, bj a con traction, -from abbot, and denotes that a monastery was 
once there, or, at least, that the place belonged to some abbey; as, Ab> 
tn^ft=:the town belonging to the abbacy ; AbingfDos^ Abbey will, 

Ac, Ak, came from the Saxon ttc or oak / as, Acton, a town abound- 
ing in oaks, 

Ald comes fh>m eald, ancient ; as, ALoborough, or Old Town. 

Attlb, Adlb, came from the Saxon ethel, signifying iio6fe ; as, At- 
TLEborough, or Noble Town. 

BoBonaH, BuBaH, Bubt, comes from fcfiry, byrig, a town or cUy; as, 
i^eterBOBOUOH, the Town of St. Peter. 

Bottom, a valley or low ground, from the Anglo-Saxon botm. In 
Sussex, England, it is said that dale and valley are rarely used ; bottom 
is substituted. Hence the names .Qam^BOTTOM, LonffBorroM. 

BouBNB, BoBN, or BuBN, implies a stream or rivulet forming a bound- 
ary ; as, T^BUBN, ^o/bobn, SeiBouiarR. 

Bbad, at the beginning of words, signifies broadf from the Saxon 
brad; 2A,^VJLDford=Brwtd^ord, 

Bt, Btb, Danish, town, village, a habitation ; as, GrimsBY, 

Cabn or Caibic, Celtic, a IHtiidical heap of stones. 

Casteb, Chbsteb, Cestbb, from the Latin castraj a camp ; as, Cas- 
/brd= Castle or Town upon the Ford, 

Chip or Cheap, from the Saxon cypan, to buy or seU, indicates a mar- 
ket-town ; as, CHOycnAam, or CHEAP«ic?c. 

Clipt or Clive signifies a cliff, a steep place or rock ; as, Cliptoh. 

CoMP at the beginning of words, and Comb at the ending, denotes the 
lower situation of a place or a valley, from the Celtic kum ; as, Comp^or. 

Cboss has reference to the practice of placing a cross at the meeting 
of difierent ways to indicate the proper road. Thus, at Chcning Cboss, 
Waltham Cboss, there must have been a cross formeily. The term is 
also applied to the places where roads*cross each other. 

Dale, a valley ; as, Kem>Mjy a corruption of ^en^-DALB. 

Dbab, Bt, the habitation or place of deer=i>erBT. 

Den indicates a valley ; as, Senterimti, 

Don, Dun, Down, Anglo-Saxon denu, signifies a hill gently sloping; 
as, DtJNWrJfc, South Down. 

Fleet, Anglo-Saxon ^Jeo/, is an inlet for water; as, H^mnFLEST. 

FoBD, the passage of a river; as, Ozfobd, Hartvoj^-D, 

Ham, at the termination to the names of places, signifies house, a hab- 
itation or home, in the southern counties of England pronounced home. 
The original form still remains in ham^^, and in ZWham, SouthuAMton 
=zSouth-home-toum, HAMtonscire was abbreriated to HAMpshire. 

Hubst, from the Saxon hyrst, signifies a wood; as, PenHUBST. 

Ino, a meadow or field ; as, BeadisG, Birmvsoham, 

Let, Lbioh, comes from the Saxon leag, a pasture field ; as, OaJcLET, 
ChudLSiQn, 

Low, from the Saxon hloew, a hill ; as, ffoundsLOW, 

Mabsh, Mas, from the Saxon mersc, a marsh ; as 'hlAjtSHfield, Ma8- 
brough . 

What can you say of the oamei of places ? 
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Kbss, firom the Anglo-Saxon nasse, nose, sign^es a ];dace at or near 
a promontory; ba, HoldersRSB, 

Oybb, denotes die situation over a hill Or a river ; as, WendoTER, 

PeK, from the Celtic, the top a hilL 

Hio, RiDGB, seem to denote a range of hills on the t(q> of a hill ; as, 
WoldaiDQiE, 

Stbad, Anglo-4Scaon sUd, a place, & station ; as, ^omeSTSAXk 

Stowe, from Anglo-Saxon stowe^ a place ; as, GWstowe, a place 
dedicated to God. 

Thobpe, from Ajiglo-Saxon ihorpe^ a village ; as, BiskopanaoKP^. 

Tun, Ton, Don, ^glo-Saxon dwn, a hill, a town ; as, Himtingrov, 

Weold, Woli>, is a wild or wood; as, Cb^effWOLD, famous for its 
sheep and pasture grcmnd. 

Worth, Anglo-Saxon weorthy a village or street ; as, KUKngswovru. 

Wick, Wich, Danish vig, Duteh wyk, a bay or creek formed by a 
curve in a river, a retreat or station ; as, GreeawiCK or wich, the green 
village; iSan<iwiCH, sand village. 

NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 

§ 348* The names of the months axe of Roman origin; thus: 

Januabt, Jcmuarius, is from Janus, He was the sun-god, or god of 
the year of the early inhabitants of Italy. In the ancient language 
(Anglo-Saxon) it was called Wulfe-monath, Woif-monthy because in 
that month the wolves were most mischievous. 

Febbuart, Februariusj is from Februa, which were purifications per- 
formed this month. In the ancient language it was called Sprout-kele, 
Sprtng-wort, because the worts then began to sprout. 
* Mabch, Mariius, is from Mars, the supposed father of Romulus. In 
the ancient language it was called Lenct-monath, the Lengthening month, 
because the days then begin to exceed the nights in length. 

April, Aprilis, from the verb aperio, is the month in which trees 
and flowers open their buds. In the ancient language it was called 
Oorton-monath, because Easter fell in April. 

Mat, Maius, is from Maia, the mother of Mercury. In the ancient 
language it was called Tri-milei= three milkings, because the cows 
were then milked three times a day. 

June, Junius, is from Juno. In the ancient language it was called 
Mede-monath, Meadow-month, because the cattle were then turned out 
to feed in the meadows. 

JuLT, Julius^ is from Julius Caesar. In the ancient language it was 
called Hey-mbnath, Hay-month, 

August, Augustus, is from Augustus Cffisar. In the ancient language 
it was called Am-monath, Barn-month, because the bams were then 
filled. 

September, September, is tho seventh month. In the ancient lan- 
guage it was called Crerst-monath, Grist-month, because the. new com 
was then carried to mill. 

Octobeb, October, the eighth month. In the ancient language it 
was called Wyn-Bionath, Wine-month, becaase the grapes were then 
pressed to make vdne. 

What can you s«y of the nunes of the months? 
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NoYBMBBB, Novembery tSie mnth nMmth. In the aiuseiit kngoage it 
was called Wynde-monath, Windy-month^ because high winds prevailed 
that month. 

December, December, the tenth month. In the ancient language it 
was called Wynter-mona^ Winter^mctUh^ becaose the cold was then 
growing intense. 

The Bomans are said originallj to hare had but ten months, com- 
mencing with March. 

NAMES OF THE DAYS^ OF THE WEEK. 

§ 349. The names of the days of the week are derived from the gods 
worshiped by the northern nations of Europe. Out of the seven dqjfs 
of the week,- three of them correspond, in the origin of their names, 
with the Roman Calendar. 

Sunday (dies Solis) was the day sacred to the Sun = Sun's day. 

Monday (dies Lunae) was sacred to the Moon = Moon's day. 

Tuesday was sacred to the god Tui8CO=Tui8Co'8 day. 

Wednesday was sacred to the^god Woden= Woden's day. ^ 

Thub^day was sacred to the god Thor=Thor*8 day. 

Friday was sacred to the goddess Friga or Freya=Friga's day. 

Saturday (dies Satumi) was sacred to the god Seater=Seater*8 day. 



EXEECISES UNDER PART IV. 

ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

§ 350. Etymological Analysis is that process by 
which each word in a sentence is named and described 
according to its etymological relatiooSf as unfolded in 
the preceding pages of this Fourth Part. 

EXAMPLES. 

In using the following examples, the pupils are expected, I. To point 
•nt all fh6 Nouns, and give a definiti<m of the noun ; II. To point out 
all the Adjectives, and give a definition of the adjective: m. To point 
out the Articles, and give a definition of the article ; Iv . To point out 
all the Pronouns, and give a definition of the pronoun ; Y. To point out 
all the Verbs, and give a definition of the verb ; YI. To point out all the 
Adverbs^ and give a definition of the adverb ; YII. To point out all the 
Prepositions, and give a definition of the preposition ; YHI. To point 
out all the Conjunctions, and give a definition of the conjunction ; IX. 
To point out all the Interjections, and give a definition of the inteijection. 

MODEL. 

He who tells a lie is .net soisible how great a task he undertakes ; 
for he mnst be forced to tell twenty more to maintain that one.-^»PoPB. 
What can you say of the names of the days of tlie ireekf 
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Lie and task are nouns. A Noun is a word, etc. See § 177. 

Sensible and great are adjectires* An Adjective is a word, etc. See 
§196. 

A is the indefinite article. The Artick a, etc. See §^16. 

He and who are pronouns in l^e n(»ninatiye case. A Prmwuny etc. 
See §219. 

TeHs, isy vndertaJeeSf^ must be forcedj to teli, to maintairiy are verbs. 
Tells is a verb, from the ancient or strong verb tell, told, told, in the ac- 
tive voice, in the indicative mode, present tense, third person, singular 
number. See § 277. 

Undertakes is a verb, from the strong verb tmdertake, undertook, under- 
took, undertaken, compounded of tmcfer and take, in the active voice, in 
tiie indicative mode, present tense, third person, singular number. See 
§277. 

Must be forced is a verb, from the weak yex\>for(x, forced, forced, in 
the passive voice, Indicative mode, present tense, third person, singular 
number. 

To tell is a verb, as before, in the infinitive mode, present tense. 

To maintain is a verb, from the weak verb maintain^ maintained, mQifi- 
tamed, in the infinitive mode, present tense. 

Not is an adverb of negation ; kow is an adverb of manner. See 
§297. 

7b is a preposition. See § 299. 

For is a conjunction. See § 301. 

ANALYZE THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES. 

1. Conversation enriches the understanding, but solitude is the schocd 
of genius. — Gibbon. 

2. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper 
and confined views. People will not look forward to posterity who 
never look backward to their ancestors. — ^Burke. 

8. High on a throne of roval state, which &r 

Otttahone the irealth of Ormns or of Ind, 
Or where the goiveous East, with richest hand, 
i Showers on her kmgs barbaric pearls and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, hj merit raised 
To that bad eminence.— Milton. 

4. The crying sin of all governments is that they meddle injuriously 
with human affairs, and ol^mct the processes of nattire by excessive 
legislation. — ^W. E. CHANNHfo. 

5. We doubt whether a man eVer brings his faculties to bear with 
their full force upon any subject until he writes upon it for the instmc> 
tion or edification of others. To place it more clearly before others, 
he feels a necessity of viewing it more vividly himself. — ^W. E. Chan- 

MINO. 

6. Higher laws than those of taste determine the consciousness of 
nations. Higher laws than those of taste determine the general forms 
of the expression of that consciousness. Let the downward age of 
America find its orators, and poets, and artists to erect its spirit, or grace 
and soothe its dying. Be it ours to go up, with Webster, to the Rock, 
the Monument, the Capitol, and bid *Vthe distant nations hail!"—^ 
RuFus Choate. 
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SYNTHESIS. 

1. Compose a sentence in which there shall be a proper noun and a 
common noun. 

2. Compose a sentence in which there shall be an abstract noon, a 
collective nonn, and a correlative noun. 

3. Compose a sentence in which there shall be a participial noon, a 
diminutive noun, and a material noun. 

4. Compose a sentence in which there shall be a conmion adjective 
and a proper adjective ; and one in which there shall be a numeral ad- 
jective and a pronominal adjective ; and one in which there shall be a 
participial adjective and a compound adjective, 

6, Compose a sentence which shall exhibit the difierent degrees of 
comparison. 

6. Compose a sentence in which there shall be two ditfeient lands 
of articles. 

7. Compose a sentence which shall have in it the several personal 
pronouns ; and one that shall have in it .the demonstrative pronouns ; 
and one that shall have in it tiie relative pronouns ; and one that shall 
have in it the interrogative pronouns ; and one that shall have in it an 
adjective pronoun ; and one that shall have in it adverbial pronouns. 

8. Compose a sentence that shall have in it a transitive verb in the 
active voice ; and also one having in it a verb in the passive voice ; and 
also one having in it a verb in the future perfect tense ; and also one 
in which there shall be a verb in the infinitive mode^ also one in which 
there shall be a strong verb and a weak verlii; also one in which there 
shall be a reflective verb ; and also one in which there shall be an im- 
personal verb and a defective verb. 

9. Compose a sentence having in it an adverb; a preposition ; a con- 
jmiction ; and an interjection. 



PART V. 

LOGICAL FORMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



See English Grammar, § 438-475. 
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SYNTACTICAL FORMS IK THE EKGUSH LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER. L 

X>EFI1JITI0NS, 

§ 351. Stntax, &om th6 Greek syn^with^ taxist or- 
rangementf treats of the arrangement and combination of 
words in propositions and sentences. 

Etymology deals with the forms of single words, and 
teaches the office and^power of the different parts of 
speech. Syntax deals with groups of words, and teaches 
how to combine the several parts of speech together in 
pr(^sitions and sentences. 

Stntactical fobms are^^ombinations of words viewed 
only in their relation to each other, according to the laws 
of the language. Thus " Of government" is a syntac- 
tical form, in which the preposition governs the noun. 
"A wise son" is a syntactical form, in which the article 
**a" and the adjective "wise" belong to the substantive 
" son." Syntactical forms are either sentences, or mem- 
bers, OT (dauses, or phrases, or any two words related to 
each other in the way of agreement and government. 

CONCOBD is the agreement which one word has with 
another in Gender, Number, Case, or Person. 

GrOVEBNMENT is that power which one word has over 
another in directing its Mode, Tense, or Case. 

• CONVERTIBILITY.-Jn Syntax,* one part of speech is 
often used for another, and may therefore be said to be 
convertible, as in this example. To err is Aumanz^ error 
is human. The word err is a verb, and yet it is con- 

Wbftt ii syntftz u dlfttngnished ftrom etTmologrf Wbftt ue syntoetioal forms ? 
What If eonoeid ? What is goyernment ? Whftt la tonvertfttUitf t OIto illustra- 
ttons. 
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verted from its primary use into a noun. In like man- 
ner, the Participle is used as a substantive ; as, Erring 
is dangerous = error is dangerous. The Adjective is 
converted into a substantive; aSjITie evils of life ; the 
goods of fortune. So an Adverb, a Preposition, or a 
Conjunctipn can be used &r a. noun ; as, One long now 
■=.jpresent time; he said ^rom, not to; none of your 
ifs. In these examples, now ^ fronts and (/*are used as 
Substantives. In lU^e manner, a Preposition can be 
converted into an Adjective ; as, A through ticket. 

Grammatical Equivalents.— When one phrase or 
word can take the place of another phrase or word in a 
sentence without materially changing the meaning of the 
sentence, it is a Grammatical equivalent of the other : 
To err is human=errqr is human. The sign of equal- 
ity used in mathematics (=) is the sign in grammar for 
Grammatical equivalents. See S 412. 

A Sentence is the expression of a fliought in words. 
A declarative sentence is the same as a proposition. 
Sentences may consist either of one proposition, or of 
two or more propositions connected together. A sen- 
tence consisting of one proposition is called a Simple 
Sentence; as, "I study my lesson." A sentence con- 
sisting of two or more propositions is cialled a Compound 
Sentence ; as, ** Industry procures a competence, and 
frugality preserves it." 

Sehtfences are Declarative; as, "I am writing." 
Interrogative; as, "Where ani I?" Imperative; as, 
**Be quiet." Conditional; as, **If he should grieve." 
Exclamjatory ; as, " O wretched man that I am !" For 
a more ftdl account of sentences, isee % 404. 

GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT. 

$ 852. The thing spoken of In a ptoposition is the Subject. 

1^ Grammatical, Sobject is a noan, or some word standing for a 
nonn. The Lc^cal Subject consists of the Grammatical Subject and 
its Tarious modincations. 

What is a {^mmatical equivalent t What is a sentence, and what kinds of seo- 
tences are there J Give illustrations. State the difTerence between » logical subject 
and a grammaticid sobject, and illustrate each. 
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The Qnunnatical Snlject is the sftme as the Logical Sntjeet, when 
the latter is a simpk term orsifigie word; as, " God is great." Here the 
Grammatical Subject of the, Terb is and the Logical Snbject are the 
same, name!/, God, 

When the Logical Sulject is €oitt/ii!ex, consisting of a combination of 
■^words, the Grammatical Snbject is the leading 'word in that ccmibina- 
tion. *' Albxandbr, the son of PMHp, was the cenqneror of Darius." 
Here Alexander, the son ofPhilipy is the Logical Su^ect, being a <x)m- 
plex term ; and Alexander, the leading word, is the Grammatical Sub- 
ject Alexander, who conquered Darim, was the son of Philip. Here 
Alexander, who conquered Darius, is the Logical Subject^ and Alexander 
is the Grammatical Snbject. 

GRAMMATICAL PREDICATE. 

§ 353. That which is said of the snbject is called the Predicate. 

The Grammatical Predidate is a common verb, or else it is a nonn or 
an adjective following the Verb am. 

The Logical Predicate is the Grammatical Predicate with its modifi- 
cations. In Logic, the verb am is called the Copula. 

The Grammatical Predicate (Latin predicare, to assert) is the same 
as the Logical Predicate, w^en the Logical Predicate is contained in a 
common verb, or when the liOgical Predicate is a simple term or single 
word; as, "He runs;*' "be is an orator;** "he is wise,** Here the 
Grammatical predicates are the same as the Logical predicates. 

Bat when the Logical Predicate is a complex term, and made up of 
a combination of words, the Grammatical Predicate is the leading word 
in that combination ; as, "The Scriptures are worthy of our cotifidence.** 
Here worthy of our confidence is the Logical Predicate, and worthy is the 
Grammatical Predicate. 

Of a subject we may predicate, I. An action; as, "He loves,** 2. A 
quality ; as, " Grold is heavy,** 3. Identity ; as, " Iron is a mineraL** In 
these three cases there is, in the first, ^ verb ; in the second, an adjec- 
tive ; in the third, a substantive, which are used as predicates. 

FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

§ 354. I. Ellipsis, Greek elkipsis, an omission, is the omission of 
some word or words in a sentence necessary to a fall and regular con- 
struction ; at, " The heroic virtues I admirer" which is here omitted. 
"He (Marat) three times changed the title of his journal; its spirit^ 
never." Here he changed is omitted. ** Bettw be hurried forward for 
a season on the wings of the tempest, than stagnate in a death-like 
calm, fatal alike to intellectual and moral progress." — ^Psbscott. 

U. Zeugma, Greek zettgma, a joining^ is a species of ellipsis by which 
an adjective or verb which is put in construction with a nearer word is, 
by way of supplement, referred to one more remote ; as, * * They wear a 
garment like that of the Scythians, but a language peculiar to them- 
selves^**^ . ___^ 

SUte tb« diffierenoe between the logical predicate andihe grammatieal predicate, 
and illofltrate each. What U eUipiiaf with iUoatratioiui; and seugnut? with ilia** 
trations. 
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HL PnaewASMj Qre^pkontuMos^^^iUifeMs^ to arftdmdineydf wards; 
<* Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining ih§ universal esteem and 
love of all men," Here ttniverecU is redundant, or the Mid ^all men are 
redundant. 

rV. JB«NAU*AQB) Greek emi/Zti^ dbti^Cy is the nse of one gender, num- 
ber, ease, person,; tense, mo^de, or voice for another; as, "He hegvn to 
write," for " he 6e5«» to write." 

V. Htferbatqn, Greek t^rbatonf iraneffteseion^ is the tran^Msitioa 
pf words^ out of their naturcd and. grammatical order; as, "All price 
beyond," instead of "beyond all price." 

VI. Htfallagb, Greek upallage, change, is an interchange of con- 
struction ; as, "jH«» coward Ups did from their ooiSor^," instmd of "<As 
color did fly from his coward Ups" 

Vn. Anastkophe, Greek cmastrophcj inversion, is a species of Hyper- 
baton, by Which we place last, and peiiiaps at ft great distance, what, 
according to the common order, should have been placed first. The 
beginning of Paradise Lost js an esuunple of thajt figure : 
** Of maa^s first disobedience, aad the trait 

Of that forbidden tree, wbose mortal taste ^ 

Brought death into the world and all our woe. 

With loss of Eden, till one greater man 

Beajbore ud and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse I"^* / 

The natural order of the words in this passage is. Heaven^ Muse, sing 
of n^s first disobedience, etc. 

VIII. Htsteron Prote jiOK, Greek usieron, latter, protenm, former, 
is a species of Hyperbaton, by which that which is first done is last men^ 
tioned ; as, "^e was bred and born in Boston;** " Our father is in good 
health s he is get alive,'* 



EXERCISES UNDER CHAPTER I. 

" Name the following sentences, according to § 851 : 

"He loves his country." "Life is short, and art is long." "He 
spoke with energy." "Will he visit Palestine?" "Be fiuthfal unto 
death." " If he should arrive in time.**- "What converse passed be- 
tween us two in all those shadowy s(^tudes !" 

Point out first the Propositions, next the Logical Subject and Predi- 
cate, and then the Grammatical Subject and Predicate in each of the 
following sentences : 

1. T1>e Christian ministiy is the worst of all trades, but the best of 
all professions. 

Model o. Here are two propositions. The Christian ministry is the 
Logieail Subject of each propositloxii, expressed or understood. The 
worst €f a// trades is the ILogioal Predicate of the first, and thit best of 
aUprofessions is the Logical Predicate of the second. The Grammati- 
<^1 Sniiject of the two propositions is the ministry; and the Crrammati- 
cal Predicate of the first is the worst, and of the second is the bes/t. . 

2. Grood-natnre, like a bee^ toUects honey fh>m every herb. lU-na- 
ture , like a s pider, sucks poison froila the sweetest flower^ 

"What is pleonasm f with iUnstrations ; enallage f with illustrations ; hnierbaton t 
with iUoafcratioDa: hypallagef with illCMtMtioaa» anartiopber with iltoifentlioBs; 
hysteron proteion t with iUnstratfowL 
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' MoDBZ. b. Here Chod-natuire, Uk» a 6m, is 'the Logical 6id>j«ct of the 
first proposition, and coUecU honey from every herb is the Logical Predi- 
cate ; it being understood that the rerb collect is equivalent to is coUect" 
img, is being the copula. The Logical Snbject of the second proposition 
is lU^naiure, kjlce the spinier, and tro Logical Predicate is coll&stsstiia col- 
lecting poison from the sieeetest Jiowers, The Grammatical Subject of 
ibe first is Goodr-nature, and the Grammatical Predicate is collects. The 
Grammatical Snbject of the second is /i/-nater«, and the Grammidical 
Predicate is sMcks. The copula is not regardied in Syntax. 

8. The intellect of the wise is like glass ; it admits the light ^ heaT- 
en, and reflects it. ^ 

4. A speedi being a matter of adaptation, and baring to win opin- 
ions, should co^tun m little for the few, and a great dead for the many. 

5. The virtae of paganism was strength ; the yirtne of Christianity ' 
is obedience. ~ 

Give names and definitions of the following Figures in Syntax: 

1. Who Btabs my name wdnld Btab my perabn too, 
Did not the hangmMCf <uee lie in hiB way. 

2. fiis genteel and agreeable manners have made him a nnifersal 
fiivorite of every body. 

8. The hollow sot)Jb4 - 

Sung in the leases, the forest nhook around. 
Air blackened, rolled the thunder, groaned the ground. 

4. When first thy sire, to oend on earth * 
Virtue, hts darling child, designed. 

5. In descending the hill, he gave the reins to his horse and his fury. 

6. Last Whitsuntide he was well and alive. 

7. The skipping king — ^he ambled up and down. 
8L Not in the legions 

Of honid hell can c6me a devil more damned 
In iUi to top Macbeth. 



CHAPTER n. 

SYNTAX OF THE SUBSTANTIVE. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 

§ 355. BuLE L; — A Noun used either as the Subject 
or the Peedicate of a finite verb is in the Nominative 
Case ; as, "Jj/an reasons ;" ** he is the architect of his 
own character." 

The leading ruje? nnder the nonn apply also to Pronouns. VThat is 
pecuHar to the pfonoiih is given under the rules for the Pronoun. The 
words Subject and Predicate; without a qualifying epithet, are, in Syii- 
tax, used in the Grammatical sense, though the Logical sense is the 
primaiy one. 

Note L — ^A Nonn with a Participle, used Independently of the Gram- 
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mstical eonitnictiDii into which it logicaQj enters, is in the nominfttiye 
cftse absolute ; as, *^He being dead, we shidl iive ;" '* the ibiii^ having ar- 
rivedj the soldiers were drawn np in battle array.'- 

a. Originailj, in the Anglo-Saxon, nouns thus standing Independent- 
fy or abs^utely were in4he dative ; as, C^ a spnmgtnre emman= the etm 
having arisen. Him^ also, in the Anglo-Saxon, was in the datire. This 
would seem to justly the phraseology, in Milton, ^ And him dutreyedy 
or won to what may work his utter loss." Bi other eases, Milton con- 
formed to the rule just given ; as, ** Whose gray tq>^8hall tremble, he 
descending.** 

b. A noun and a participle thus used in the nominative absolute form 
is an abridged seiUeneSj and may be introduced into the general construc- 
tion by a conjunction or advert) denoting time, cause, condition, or ac- 

' eompaniment ; as, ** The two armies being thus empbyedf ObHus began 
to publish several vic^ent and odious laws"= ** IVhtle the two armies were 
thus enqtloyedj Caelins began," Ac. 

Note II. — A Noun used in Direct Address is in the nominative case 
independent; as, " O Judgmentf Hikcnk art fled to brutish beasts T 
^< JbAii, come hither." This last example is equivalent to the vocative 
ease in the Latin language. 

Note in.-^A Nominative without its intended Verb sometimes oc- 
curs in a certain abrupt mode^of writing; as, " These man — ^how I de- 
test them 1" 

* ** They roated, Arsak, and meny made. 

Till aU \Ab gold ii waxed thin. 
And then his /riends thev slunk airay, - 
And left the unthrifty heir of Linne.** 

^^Yova fathers y where are they? and ili^ prophets, do they live for- 
ever ?" " Bad men theg often honor virtue at the bottom of their heart." 
Superfluous nominatives should be avoided in common language. 

Note IT. — A Noun in the nominative without a verb is sometimes 
found in Exclamatory sentences ; *^ But, oh their end, their dreadful 
endr 

" A steed ! a steed of matehleu speed, 
A sword of metal keene 1 
All else to noble hearts is drosse. 
All else on earth ismeane.** — Motbsbwzix. 

Note V. — ^Nouns used as titles of Books, and names of Places and of 
Persons, are very often in the nominative without a verb ; as, <* Cham- 
bers's Cyclopaidia ;** **the A&tor Housed* These expressions are ellip- 
ticaL 

Note VI. — ^In Poetry, a Noun in the nominative without a vert) may 
sometimes be found, chiefly in those cases where the omitted verb 
would express an Address or Answer ; as, 

** To whom thus Mlehael: Judge not what is i[)est 
By pleasure.'*— MuLTOK. 

Note Vn. — ^A Norm in the nominative case Without a verb is very 
frequently found in the Answer to a Question ; at, *' Who invented the 
electro-magnetic telegraph?** *^Mors^* (invented it.). Here the ellio- 
sis iA supplied. '* Who first drew lightning from the clouds ?** *^FraniB' 
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COLLOCATION. 

§ 356. The Subject-nominative generally precedes, the Predicate- 
ftominatiVe generally folloytrs the veH^/as above. To this rule there are 
exceptions: - • 

1. In Interrogative, Exclamatory, and Imperative sentences,, the Sub- 
ject-nominative follows the verb; as, **Hqw many apples have (Sub.) 
you f" "What (Pred.) beaiUiJul apples those are !" *^ Give (Sub. ) thou 
those apples." 

2. When the subjunctive mode suppi^esses the conjunction t/*or though, 
the Subject-nominative follows the verb; as, "Were (Sub.) ft true, I 
^ould rejoice.** ' ; ^ 

3. When neither or nor is used for and not, the Subject-nominative 
follows the verb ^ as, " The eye that s^w him shall see him no more^ 
neither shall his (Sub.) place any more behold him.'' "This was his 
fear, nor was his (Sub.) apprehension groundless." 

4. When a neuter or a Passive v6rb is preceded by a preposition and 
its case, or by the adverbs here^ hence, these, thence, nhw, then, hereafter, 
thus, the Subject-nominative follows the verb; as, " Here was the (^ub.) 
tomb,*^ etc. 

6. After such verbs a$ to say, to think, the Subject-nominative follows 
the verb; as, "* Trim,'. said my (Sub.) unde Toby.** 

6. When the s«(ntence begins with an emphatic adjective, the Subject- 
nominative follows the verb ; as, " Wonderful are thy (Sub.) worksT* 

7. When the adverb there precedes the verb, the Subjec;t^nominative 
follows the verb;. as, "Therci was neither (Sub.) knocker nor (Sub.) 
beli-hantUe at the door where Oliver and hi& master stopped." 



EXEECISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. In these exercises a part of the examples have the 
letters C. S. aflSxed to them, to indicate Correct Syntax, 
This class of examples are intended to illustrate the cor- 
responding rule or note, and impress it on the memory 
of the learner. The Tesicher, aft^ the example has been 
read, is ea^eeted to ask the \Pupil to state the rule or 
notej and also its jparticular aj?plication to the example. 
Thus the rule is made to explain the syntax of the ex- 
ample, aiiid the example to illustrate the meaning of the 
rule. 

2. A part of the examples have the letters F. S. affix- 
ed to them, to indicate i^fo^ Syntojx. Examples of this 
class the Uamer is expected to correct^ cmd to give the 
rule or note for the correction^ as before. 

3. A part of the examples have the sign of equality 
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(=r) affixed to them, to indicate Grammatical Equiva- 
lents, which the pupil is eacpected to ^ve. The prao- 
tice of finding grammatic(U equivalenUf if persevered 
in, will be of great valice in giving the pupil command 
oflang^age. S^e § 412. 

4. It is also earnestly urged upon the Teacher that 
he should require the Pupus to select examples from, 
other books under each rule and note. This wiU both 
test and increase their knowledge of the rule or note in 
its practical application. 

E^^BBCISES BNDER RULE I. 
NOMINATIVE CASE. 

Rule I. — a. C&d teflipera the wind to the shorn lamb. C. S. (In 
this example, God \& the Snbject of the Terb tempers^ and is in the nom- 
inative case.) 

6. Truth is the daughter of Time. C. S. ^ Here daughter is the Pred- 
icate of the verb is, and is in the nominative case. 

c. Penn, despairing of relief in Europe, bent the whole enei^ of his 
mind to accomplish the establishment of a free government in the New 
World.--BANCROiT. C. S. 

d. Brutus was, from his youth up, a student of philosophy, and well 
versed in the systems of the Greeks. 0. S. 

e. Them are the books imported for the Astor Lil»rary. F. S. 
/. The tuitions not so ble8S*d m thee 

Must, in their turn, to tyrants fall ; 
While thou shalt flourish great and free. 
The dread and envy of them alL— THomoif. F. S. 
Note I. — a. At length, the Russians being masters of the field of 
battle, our troops retired, the uproar ceased, and a monrltful silence 
ensued. C. S. , 
h. Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. C. S. 

c. The atmosphere's being clear, and my sight good, I beheld the 
ship in the far distance approaching. F. S. 

d. Him being on deck, we gave three cheers t^ the. good ship. F. S. 
«. There being many other passages relative to ^e subject, he re- 
fuses to make a premature decision. = 

/. . CantheMnee, 

Her feeble Tring «11 damp with earthly dew 
' Soar to that bright empyreal? = 
Note IL— a. O Faithful Love, by porerty embraeed I 

Thy heart is fire, amid a wintry waste ; 
Thy Joys are roses, bora on Heda^sbrow f 
Thy home is Eden, warm amid the «nOw. — Ellzott. C. S. 
6. O full of all subtlety and mischief, thee child of the devil. F. S. 
Note ni. — a: My Mends, do th^ now and then send a wish or a 
thought after me ?— Cowpbb. C. S. 

h. And the souls of thine enemies ; them shall he sliiig as out <^ the 
middle of a sling. ' C. S. 
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T$ct/e TV. — A Bftil I a sail I How speaks the telescope ? C. 8. 
Note v.— The Royal Exchange. The Duke of Wellington. C. S. 
Note yi. Thos 8atan ; and him thus the Anarch eld, 

^ith faltering ppeeeh^ and viMge iaoompoaed. 

Answered.— MiLTOK. C. S. 

Note VII. — a^ Who invented the safety-lamp ? Sir Humphrey Dary. 
.&. Who discovered America ? Columbus. 

Here let the pupils biing forward examples which ^ey have selected 
to illustrate the rule and notes. 



POSSESSIVE OR GENITIVE CASE. 

§ 357. BuLE IL-r-A Noon used to limit another noun 
by denoting Possession or Origin is put in the Pos- 
sessive C^se; as, ^^Wa8hingix)rCa prudence saved his 
country;" ^^SolomorCs^^m^t was for generations tibe 
glory of Palestine."^ 

Note I.^The limited Substantive is frequently ranitted, that is, ten- 
dersUHui, when no mistake can arise; as^ ''liet ns go ta St. Paid's,** 
that is, church.. ''Nor think a lover's are but fancied woes;" that is, 
a lover's v>oes. In these cases there is an ellipsis of tlie governing ward. 
See figures of Syntax. ^ 

Note II. — ^When the thing possessed is the eornmon property of two 
or more possessors, the sign of the possessive is suffixed only to the last 
noun ; as, ' ' John, Thomas, and James's house ;" that is, a house <^ 
which the joint ownership is vested in these ^:ee personsw 

Note ni.'^But when Uie thing possessed is the individual and sq>- 
arate property of two or more possessors, the sign of the possessive is 
suffixed to each noun; as, ''He has ^e surgiBim's and the physician's 
opinion ;" that is, he has the opinion of the snrgeon, and the opinion 
of the physician, and these opinions may differ the one from the other. 
** For thou art PrBedom*8 bow, and TameH ; 
Oneof.tbe faw, the immortal namea 
That were not bom to die."— Hallsok. 

Note rV. — ^The possessive case may sometimes be resolved into the 
Objective with the preposition of; as, ^^NapokoiCs arrmf* may be 
changed into " the army of Niyfoleon.^* This is an instance of Gram- 
matical equivalents. 'Napoleon^s army z=.the army of Napoleon, 

Bnt though the Sfixon or English Genitive is often thus convertible 
into what has been called the Norman or tjie Analvtic Genitive, yet in 
some cases it can not be. Thus, " the Lord's day^ is the Christian Sab- 
bath ; "the day of the Lord" is the day of Judgment. When the gen- 
eral relation of simple possession is intended, either tnay be used. But 
when the one substantive denotes, merely the substance or nuuter, or 
some quality or thing characteristic of the other, the Norman form is 
used; as, ^' A crown of gold;** "a man of wisdom.** These are not 
convertible into the English Genitive. " Cloth of wooV* <»n not be con- 
verted into **woots cloth;*' nor "a cup of water** into "loo/er** c«^;" 
nor the " idea of an onget* into *' on angeXs tdbo.** 

K2 
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Generally) the disuse of the English or inflected genitiTe should not 
be encouraged. 

Note v. — ^When the thing possessed is only one of a number belonging 
to the possessor, both the^possessive case and o/*are used ; as, ** A friend 
^his brother^s" implying that his Inrother has more friends than one ; 
"the picture d mj/rienS'Sy^* signifying that it is one of several belong- 
ing to him. For these we have the GrammaticiEil equivalents : " one 
of his brother's friends -" " this- is one of his friend's pictures." '* This 
picture. of my friend" suggests a different meaning, namely, a Kkenese 
of my friend. The form indicated by this rule has been called tiie 
double possenive. 

Note VI. — ^A Noun depending upon a Participle used as a noun is 
put in the possessive case ; as, " He was averse to the nation's involving 
Itself in war ;'* "the timO of William's making the expwiment at length 
arrived." ^ 

Note VII.'— Sometimes two or three words may be dealt with as a 
single word in the possessive ; as, ♦♦ The Kvug ofSaxong's army J* **Little 
tmd Brown's book-seiler's sh^J* 

Note VIII. — ^The possessive case is oft^n a Grammatical equivalent td 
the adjective. The King's causer: the Boyal cause. Ccesar's party = 
the OoBsarean pairty. Some grammarians call it an adjective. 

Note IX. — ^Ambiguous expressions like the following should be avoid- 
ed. Thus, the hve of God may mean, objectively , "our love to him ;*' 
or, subjecHvelfy " his love to us." The injuries of the Helvetii= the in- 
juries done by them, subjectively, or = the injuries done to them, object- 
ively. **^The reformation of Lather" denotes either the change on 
others, the object, or the change on himself, the subject. , " The refor- 
mation by Luther, or in Luther," retnoves the ambiguity. The connec- 
tion will sometimes explain the meaning of such expressions. 

Note X. — ^Tbe frequent recurrence either of the Analytic possessive or 
of the Inflective possessive should be avoided. See Exercises. 

Note XI. — ^When the first noun ends in s, the s is often annexed to 
the apostrophe in prose, but' frequently omitted in poetry; as, ^ ^James's 
book ;" ** Miss's shoes ;" ** Achilles' Wrath to Greece the <Hreful spring." 

Note XII. — ^The s after the apostrophe is omitted when the first noun 
has the sound of s in each of the two last syllables, and the second noun 
bef^ns with that of «; as, For rtghteonsness' sake; for conscience* sake. 
When the second noun does not begin with s, the practice is various. 

COLLOCATION. 

§ 858. In the present English, the Grenitive or Pos- 
sessive case always precedes th6 nouii which, it limits ; 
as, The man's Aat^hominispUet^ / never the hat mafCs 
^jcnleus hominia. 

ATTBIBUTIVE RELATION OF THE GENITIVE CiteE. 

§ 359. A substantive in the jpossessive casCj or under 
the government of the preposition of^ is Baid,-when it is 
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in Uie genitive relation, to be joined to a substantive o^- 
trzbutivdy^ 

The different kinds of attributive genitive relations «re, 

1. The relation of the. ocrtvc; tubject or apent to an actioB or effect : 
« The comse of the sun ;" '* Solomon's temple*'=the temple built hySfA- 
omon; "the march o^ an army.** 

2. The relation oi possssaor to^^the thing possessed: "The kmg^s 
crown ;" ** the boi/^s hat ;** " the garden o/ the poet,^* 

3. The mutnal relation of one person to another : "The hoy^s fath&r ;'* 
** a man's friend."** 

4. The rdation of a whole to its parts r "The top of a tree;" "the 
wheels of A carriage." This relation is also called that of the/Mtrftftns 
genitive. 

6. The relation of a qaality to a person or thing '. "A ring of gold i"*^ 
" a man of. honor.'' The genitive ibrmed by inflection,' or the Saxon 
Genitiv'e, is gcmerally used to express the relation of the possessor, and 
sometimes to express the relation of the agent to an action and the mu- 
trtal relation of persons. ' The analytic genitive, or the Konnan Geni- 
tive, as it is sometimet called, is almost alwi^s used to^exprey the r^A- 
tion of quality.^ 

EXERCISES UNDER RUI^ IL 
THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
Bulb IL-^^o.- Man's extremity is GrodV opportunity. C. S. 

- d TI17 fore^ WindBor, and tby green retreats, 

At once ^e monarches and the Muse's seata, 
Invite my lays. — Pori. C. S. 

c. A letter on his fath^'s table, the next morning, announced that.he 
had accepted a commission in a regiment abput to embark for Porta- 
gaL — Chableb Lamb. C. S. 

d. G^ay hairs are death's blossoms. C. S. 

e. A mother tenderness and a father's care ave nature's gifts for man 
advantage. F. S. 

/. Whose works are these ? They are Cicero's, the most eloquent of 
men. — C. S. 

Note I. — Will you go to the president's this evening? C. S. 

Note II. — a. The captain, mate, and seamen's exertiotis brought the 
ship, under Providence, safely to port G*B. 

b. Peter^s, John's, and Ancfrew's occupation was that of fishermen. 
F.S. - 

Note m. — a. He has obtained the governor's und the secretary's sig- 
nature to that document. C. S. 

b. This, measure gained the king as well as the people's approbation. 
F.S. 

Note lV.^-«. England's glory he promoted. =3 

h. He labored to promote the welfare of the world. = 

Note V» — o* This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. C. S. 

h. This is a picture of Raphael's. C. & 

Note VL — a. Such will ever be the effect of youth's associating with 
▼icions companions. C.S. . .^ . 
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b. This coolness was ocoiunoned by the qaeen intereepiiiig certain 
letters. F. S. 

Note VII. — a. The anniversary of King William and Queen Bilary*s 
accession to the throne approached, C. 8. 

b. The Bisfa(^*s of London charge gare great ofiense. F. S. 

Note VIIL — ^He fonght and ^ed in defense of America's libertys 
Give the equivalent. 

Note IX.-ra. He was inflnenced hj. the love of Chnst. =and=: 
. Give the twb equivalents. 

b. He was stimulated to take arms fay the injuries of England. = 
and=r 

Note X. — a. The extent of the prerogative of the Sang of England k 
nifficiently ascertained. F.S. 

5., That is my father's brother's daughter's house. F.S. 

c Bnms's poetry is the ofiGipring of genius. C. B. ^ 

d, St Agnes* eve— ah« bitter cold It wmI 

The owl, for all Us feathers^ was aHH>ld^~KK4Ti. C. a 

^. I wasJi^re introduced to Justus' son, a very pleasing yoimg man. 
C.S. 
/. If ye suffer for righteousness' sake, hi^py are ye. O. S. 

THE OBJECTIVE OB ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

§ 360. Rule III, — ^A noun denoting the Direct ob- 
ject, or the Efiect of an action, is put in the Objective 
Case ; as, " Qt)d rules the vH)rld which he created.*' 

The Direct object is complementary to a Transitive 
verb, and is necessary to complete the sense ; as, " God 
rul6s the world ;^^ " he threw a sione.^^ 

Note^.-^The Objective of the Eff&^ expresses the result of the yerb's 
action, and is often kindred to the verb in its origin; as, **On their 
hinges $rra/e harsh thtmder;" **the crisped brook ran nectar;" *^giin 
hornble a ghastly smile;" " to live a life of virtue." . 

Verbs like these are called Intransitive. They are also called Sub- 
jective, as their meaning is complete without a direct object ; as, "Hen- 
ry &?e«/" **Johnnm*." 

Note II. — ^Verbs signifying to give^ offers promise, t^ etc., take both 
a IHreat and a Traditive object; as, **-I gave kim the 6ooi"=**I gave 
the book to him ;" " I offered, sent, promised him the book ;" " I told Aim 
ihetriuh,'^ 

Note in. — ^Verbs signifying to make, appoint, name^ strike, etc., take 
both a Direct object and an Objective of the Effect; as, "lliey made 
Aii?i king;" **8he named him John;" **he struck her » severe bhwj" 
These are Factitive verbs, which govern objects produced by action of 
the verb on the-direct object ; as, " They appointed him dutimum.** 

Note IV. — ^Verbs signifying to asky teach, etc., take two direct objects 
differently related; as, **A8k him his opinion;** "he taught them logic" 
The two nouns denote, the one a person, and the other a thing; 

Note V. — ^The Direct object in the active voice should be made the 
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subject^ in the passive ; as, ** He offered me a lucrative siiuc^onz^A lucra- 
tive situation was offered me ;"- " a skip was promised me.** Forms like 
the fi^lowing, tboagh in the langnage, shoald not be encouraged: <<I 
was offered a lucrative situation ;' **I was promised a ship in five days ;" 
" I was allowed great liberty.** . 

Note VI. — ^A noun depending on a Preposition is in tlie objective 
case ; as, <* La Fayette in his youth came to America" 

Note VII.— Nouns denoting Duration of time, or Extent of space, or 
Amount of weight 6r number, often stand without a governing word in 
the objective case ; as, ''Jacob said, I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel;" ''a kingdom ^ve hundred miles square;" ''a guinea weighs 
Jive pennyweights six grains;" "water ten feet deep;" "an tcrmy forty 
thousand strong f* ''you have asked me news a hundred times " — Fobe, 

Note Vin. — ^The acU^^^tive Worth not only follows the noun whic^ 
it qualifies, but is followed by a noun denoting price ; as, " The book is 
worth a dollar ;** 'f the land is worth the price paid.** 

Note IX. — The objective, case follows the adjectives /t/U, mgh, njear^ 
next. See § S64. 

CX)LLOCATION. 

§ 361. In English, the objective case follows the verb or preposition 
upon which it depends. See Exceptions in § 886 and § 494. 

EXEECISES UNDER RULE IIL 

THE OBJECriVE CASE. 

Rule UI. — a. They whom office has made proud, and whom luxury 
has corrupted, can not relish the simple pleasures of nature. C. S. 
b. Love rules his kingdom without a sword. C. S. 

(L* Can storied nm or animated bnst 

Back to ttamanrion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the deeping dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death I-^hay. C, S, 

d. Had the life of Hampden been spared, he could not have changed 
the course of events, for he could not have changed the laws of nature, 
and the princifdes of hulnan nature. — ^Bancroft. C. S. 

e. They who he had most injured he had the greatest reason to love. 
F.S. 

/. He invited my brother and I to see and examine his library. F- S. 

Note I.-^I^et us run with patience the race set before us. C. S. 

Note II.-— The Secretary of State promised him the ofiice of consul. 
C. S. 

Note in. — By a long couine of study he made himself a scholar. 
C.S. 

Note rV.^— 1 shall ask him the question when I next see him. C. S. 

Note V. — She would not accept the jewels though she was ofibred 
them. P.S. 

Note VI. — In his distress, he, for the first time, called upon God. 
C.S. ' 

Note Vn. — o. In order to be here punctually, he traveled forty miles 
yesterday. C.S. 

b. He has been waiting here impatiently seven days. C.S. 
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c. A mass of gold found in California weighs five p<mnd9. C. S^ 
Note VIII.— The watch which I offer you is worth fifty dollars. C. S- 
Note IX. — ^The star of military glory, rising like a meteor, like a me- 
teor h^s set. C, S. 



APPOSITION. 

S 362. Rule IV. — ^A noun placed after another noun 
to explain it, is by Apposition put iii the. same case; 
as, " Hope, the star of life, pever sets ;" " this sentiment 
is Lord Bacon's, the ^bX precursor erf Locke and New- 
ton f " this was the remark of Dr. Edwards, him who 
was afterward President of Union College." 

Note I. — ^The words in apposition explain each other. Words which 
thus explain each other, and are in the same case, may be said to be 
placed kde by side, or to be in apposition, according to tho meaning of 
the Latin word appositio. The leading noun, which usually comes first 
in the Sentence, is parsed as in the nominative, possessive, or objective 
case, and the following noun as in apposition with that. 

When a word is repeated for the sake of emphasis, it may be said to 
be in apposition ; as. Cisterns, broken dstemft that can hcdd no water." 
This is, however, a rhetorical form. See § 437. 

Note II. — Nouns are sometimes set in apposition to whateyeb 
STANDS IN THE PLACE OF A NOUN, whether a pronoun and a(!yective, or 
a part of a sentence, or a sentence ; as, "Yew write very carelessly, a 
htwit you must correct.". Here you write very carelessly =you have the 
habit of writing carelessly, *' You are too humane and considerate, things 
few people can be charged with." — Pope. " The terms of our law will 
hardly nnd words that answer to them in the Spanish or Italian, no 
scanty languages;** ^^his reputation as a soldier reflects gloiy on his 
country." 

Note III. — The whole and its pabts, or a part, are often found in 
the same case by apposition ; as, '^ T^he whole army fled, some one way 
and some another." "They love each other." " They helped one an- 
other." Here one is in apposition with they, and another is in the ob- 
jective case. 

Note IV. — ^Twoormore substantives in apposition, forming one com- 
plex NABIB, or a NAME and title, have a plural termination, and the 
sign of the possessive annexed to the last of the wo^s ; as, ** The Miss 
Smiths ;" * * the two Mr. Thompsons ;" ** his brother John's wife ;" " John 
the Baptists head ;" " Benjamin, FrahkMn's life."— See § 187, find Art. 
19, GiBBS's Philological Studies, 

Note V. — ^When the explanatory term in imposition is complex or 
long, the sign of the possessive is affixed to ^e first noun ; as, *^ I call- 
ed at Putnam\ the well-known publisher and bookseller." 

When a short Bxplanatory term is subjoined to the name, it matters 
little to which the sign is applied. Usage is divided. Thus we may 
say, '' I left the parcel at J^Hmtm the Books^ler's," or '*at Putnam^s 
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the Bookseller." Analogy with those langni^es in which case-endings 
abonnd would lead us to say, *^^Ptrtnam*s the Bookseller's." 

Note VI.— Personal pronouns are sometimes used in apposition for 
the purpose of identifying the person of a noun ; as, ^* Wty the people 
of the United States, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.'^ 

Note VII. — A proper name is often placed after a common name in 
apposition ; as, The River Danuhe^. 

A comaum is often placed lifter a |>roper liame in apposition ; aa, The 
I^ssisaippi Rirer. 

In some cases the preposition intervenes ; as, The ct<^ of New York. 

Note VIU. — ^Two nouns may come togetber^ though not in apposi- 
tion, and though neither of them is in the genitive case; as, A »un 
beam ; a sea nymph. These are, in fact, compound terms, and a hyphen 
should be employed to connect the parts if the substantive does not per- 
form the oifice of an adjective. Whether the hyphen should be nsed 
or not must' depend on the accent. Thus we must say Glass' -house if 
we speak of a house for the manufacture of glass, but we say Glass 
house if we speak of a house made of glass. For the use of the hy^en, 
see § 555. 

EXERCISES UNDER RUI.E IV- 

aA>osition. 

RtJLB IV« — a. The lines are from Cic^o, the orator and statesman. 
C.S. 

6, Virtue sole sitrvlvcB, 

Immortal, never-failing Mend to manj 
His guide to happiness on bigli. G. 8. 

c. They literally fulfilled the spirit of their national motto, Ephri- 
bus unum ; at home many, abroad one. C. S. 

Note I. — a. So short, too, is our life here, a mortal life at best, and 
so endless is the life on which we enter at death, an immortal life, that 
the consideration may well moderate our sorrow at parting. — Hbbm an 
HOOKEB. C.S. 

b. That very law that moulds a tear. 

And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, ' 
And guides the planets in their conrse.^BooxB8. C. & 

c. Forever honored be this, the place of our fathers*' refage. — ^D. Wbb- 

8TEB. C. S. ' 

Note II. — a. The Dutch were formerly in possession of the coasting 
trade and freight of almost all other leading nations ; they were also 
the bankers for all Europe; advantages by which they gained immense 
sums. C.S. 

b. The mild dignity of Carver and of Bradford ; the decision and 
soldier-like air and manner of Standish ; the devout Brewster, the en- 
terprising Allerton, the general firmness and thoughtfulness of the 
whole band ; their conscious joy for dangers escaped ; their high re- 
ligions faith, full of confidence and anticipation — all of these seem to 
belong to this place, and to be present on this occasion, |p fill us with 
reverence and admiration.*— D. Webstbb. C. S. 
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To be redgn*d wben ini betide, 
Ptttient when favora are denied. 

And pleased with favors given ; 
Dear Chloe, t)iis is wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragnmoe^nells to heaven. — ^Dr. CoTKnr. C S. 

Note m.^. The court condemned the criminals, a part of them to 
•nflfer death, and a pait to transportation. C.'S; 

b. Two thousand auditors listened, all with, admiration, many with 
enthusiasm, to the eloquent exposition of doctrines intelligible only to 
the few.— Sir William Hamilton. C. S. 

Note IV.— William the Conqueror's victory at the batde of Hastings 
decided the fate of England. O. S. 

Note y. — Information was lodged at the mayor's office, the well^ 
known and energetic magistrate; O. & . 

Note VI. — ^I, Victoria, Queen of England, make my proclamation. 
C.S. 

Note Vn. — €L The mountain, Vesuvius, poured forth a torrent of 
lava fh>m its deep bosom. C. S^ 

b. The Connecticut ^verrQse hi^er in the spring of 1854 than it 
has since Uie memory of man. C. S. 

c. The city of Lon4on was known to the ancients by the name of 
Lugdunum. C. Sr 

Note Vin. — ^Besides his practical wisdom, he was well versed in 
school learning. C.S. 

PEOMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON NOUNS. 

§ 863. In these exercises the pupil is expected, 
. a. To mention the several nouns in the example. 

6. To state whether the example affords an instance of correct syn- 
tax or of false. 

c. To repeat the rule or note which sanctions or condemns the use 
of each noun. 

1. Bad men they often honor virtue at the bottom of their hearts. 

Model. Men, virtue, bottom, hearts, are commoh nouns. 

This example afibrdB an instance of false syntax in the use of the 
noun men without a verb, which is condemned by note third under rule 
first, *' Superfluous nominatives should be avoided in common lan- 
guage." 

Vtrtue is a common noun in the, objective case, according to rule 
third, " A noun depending on the transitive verb is in the objective 
case.** 

Bottom is a common noun in the objective case after at, according 
to note fourth under rule third, *' A noun depending on a preposition 
is in the objective case.** , 

Bearts ia parsed like bottom, and depends on the preposition ^ as 
above. 

% O Caledonia I stern and wild; 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ; 
Land of the moontaiB and the itood ; 
Land of mj sireal What mortal hand 
Can e*er untie the filial band 
ThMt knits me to thy nigged strsnd I^-^W. SoOTT. 
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3. How shall I speak of the xM man, the bequeather of the fatal 
legacj to St.Leoni and his few fatal words, ^'Friendless, friendless! 
flJone, alone !** . ^ 

4. Light iUamines every thing, the lowly^ valley as well as the lofty 
mountain ; it fructifies every thing, the huinblest herb as well as the 
lordliest tree. — Hake. 

Here valley is in apfwsition with thing. 

5. Thales' answer to the proposed question was not thought so good 
as Solon's. ' ' 

6. Whose works are these ? They are CiceroHi, the most eloquent 
of men's. 

7. The dme of William making the experiment at length arrived^ ' ' 

8. The prerogative's extent of England's king is sufficiently ascer- 
tained. 



CHAPTER IIL 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 364. Rule V. — Adjectives qualify oi* limit Sub- 
stantives and words used as Substantives ; as, ^^Avnse 
man ;" " Jie is good;'*^ " the most eloquent of men." 

When the noun to which the adjective belongs Is not expressed, it is 
said to betrndlersfood^ as in the last example just given. 

Note I. — ^Adjectives are used in two ways : first, ATTRiBorrvELT ; as, 
•* A good man dSed ;** second, Predicativelt ; as, " He \%good,^ In the 
first instance, the quality of goodness is^ Assumed as belonging to the sub- 
ject of the verb ; in the second place, it is Asserted. In the first instance, 
tiie adjective good qualifies the Grammatical subject of the proposition ; 
in the second, it constitutes the Predicate of the proposition. 

Note II. — Adjectives belong to verbs in the Infinitive mode, which 
are equivalent to nouns ; as, *' To see is pleasant ;** *' to ride is more 
a^«ea6/^ than to walk." 

"7b be bUnd is unfortunate ;'* " to be wise is desirable." The combi- 
nations to be bBnd, to be wise, to set light by, to make bold with, are 
equivalent to certain verbs : to set light by=^ to despise. In some lan- 
guages, the phrase would be formed into a compound verb. It should 
be regarded as really such in our own. To make bold with is an idiom 
that should not be encouraged. 

Note UL — ^Adjectives" o^n belong to those forms of the participles 
which are used as nouns ; as, '* Walking is agreeable;" '* loud talking is 
offensive/* 

Note rV. — ^Adjectives belong to Sentences or whole Propositions : 
^ Greece, which had submitted to the arms, in her torn subdued the 
understandings of the Romans, and, contrary to that which in these 
cases commonly happens, the conquerors adopted the opinions and vum- 
tiers of the conquered.'* — Ekfibld's Hist. i%i, b. iii., 1. 

Note Y. — ^Adj^ctives «re sometimes used to modify the meaning of 
other acQectives; as, ''Thd iron was red hot;** *'' the ship was quids 
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aailmg,** These shoald be regarded as Tirtnally compound adjectives, 
whether joined bj a hyphen or not. Participles are used in the same 
way ; as, ♦* In came Squire South, stark, staring mad.*' — Abbuthnot. 
So we meetiwith *^ Roaring drunk ;** **/oini^ jealous ;" "bloody with 
spurring, ^ry red with speed*" 

Note VI. — ^An adjective and a noun may be taken as a compound 
word, which, as such, may admit of an additional adjective ; as, "An 
elegant yoMJi^ won." 

Note Vn. — " Many English verbs take «n adjective with them to 
form the predicate, where an adverb would be used in other lan- 
guages;" as, "He fell i//;" **he looks pafe," "he feels cold;** "he 
grew worm;** ^* her smiles amid the blushes lovtHer show;" ** glows 
not her blush the fairer f " 

Note VIII. — The adjectives lik^ nigh, near, next, are followed by ^the 
objective case. In the expression this is Wee him, the original power of 
the dative remains, though in current language hiin is in the accusative 
case. This is inferred, 1. From the fact that, in most languages that 
have inflections to a sufficient extent, the word meaning Rhe governs a 
dative case ; 2. That if we ever use any preposition at all to express si- 
militude, it is the preposition to ; like to me. Some grammarians prefer 
considering the preposition to understood as the governing word. 

Note IX. — Adjectives are often used as Substantives, especially when 
preceded by the definite article or the demonstrative pronouns, and 
sometimes take the sign of the plural ; as, **The wise^** *^Hhe deep;** 
" the svblime i" " these evils of war ;" " those goods of fortune ;** " these 
sweets of life." 

Note X. — ^A substantive, or a phrase standing immediately before a 
substantive, it often equivalent to an adjective; as, ^*A bam door;*' 
" the marriage act ;" " an off-hand manner.** See § 198. 

Note XL^When an adjective is used to express comparison between 
two objects, it is put in the Comparative degree ; as, ^'He is the taller 
of the two ;*' " she is more discreet than her- sister.'* Even good writers, 
however, sometimes depart from this usage, and employ the Superlative 
in the comparison between two objects. This practice should not be 
encouraged. 

Note XII. — ^When an adjective is used to express pre-eminence among 
objects of the same class, it is put in the Superlative ; as, " He was the 
bravest of the braye ;'* " she was the loveliest of women." 

In the use of the Comparative degree, if the terms of comparison be- 
long to one and the same class, other is prefixed to the second term ; as, , 
" Socrates was wiser than the other Athenians.'* In t|ie use of the Su- 
perlative degree, as the object expressed by the first term is contained 
in the class expressed by the second term, the word other can not be ad- 
mitted ; as, ** Socrates was the wisest of tfe Athenians," not the wisest 
of the other Athenians. " The loveliest of her daughteriy Eve," ia 
phraseology condemned, on the ground that it implies that Eve is one 
of her own daughters. 

Note XIII.-r-Donble Comparatives and Superlatives should be avoid- 
ed j as, ^^ More, wiser i** ^^more braver;" *^most strongest" Worser is 
obsolete, but lesser is still in use, as well as less. Extremest, chie/est ; 
truest, riahtest ; more, perfect, most perfect ; less universal, so universal; 
most un&ndest; ''but that I love thee best, O most best, believe it.**-r 
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Haanht* tTlds phraseology is liot to be encoBragedjtlipiigh ire mmy 
have to submit to it. See § 208. 

Note XIV. — ^Adjectives and Adverbs are sometimes improperly used 
for each other; as, ^^ Extreme bad weather," for extremely; *'the ^ten 
ministry," for the cAen existing miinetry; ** weeds and fLoy^ets promiscuoue 
shoot,*' ioTpromiBcwmsbf ; ** indifferent honest,'* for indifferently honest. 

Note Xv!.— An acQective is sometijoies used Infinitively, or Independ- 
ently of a noun, when joined to a verb infinitive or, to a participle $ 
as, **To be cheerfvl is the habit of a traly pious mind;'* ** the desire 
of being happy reigns in all hearts." See.note second. 

THE COLLOCATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 865. The adjective is generally placed immediately, before the sub- 
stantive ; as^ A learned' man f a virtuous woman. 

Exception 1. When the adjective is closely connected with some oth- 
er word, by which its meaning is modified or explained ; as, '^ A man 
loyal to his prince ;** " he is four years old /" ** an army fifty thousand 
9irony ;*' ** a wall thr^e feet thick.'* 

Exc. 2. When^ the verb serves chiefly the purpose of a copula, to 
unite the predicate with its subject ; as, " Thou art good ;" ** he /kll 
lick." ^ ' 

Excr-d. When there are more adjectives than one connected with 
the substantive ; as, *' A man wise, learned, valiant, and good,** 

Exc 4. When i|ietrical harmony will be obtained ; as, 
'* W4th eyes upraised^ as one inspired^ 
Pale Melancholy sat retired.** . 

Exc 5. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb, the noun is 
often placed first ; as, '^ A man conscientiously exact.** 

Exc 6. When an adjective becomes a title; as, ** Alexander the 
Great;** " Henry the /'trs^.'* 

Exc. 7. When time, number, or dimension are specified, the adjec- 
tive follows the substantive; as, "He is four years old;** *'an army 
twenty thousand strong;** " a wall three feet thick.** 

Exc. 8. When an emphatical adjective is used to introduce a senti- 
ment, it precedes the substantive which it qualifies ; as, " Sorry I am 
to hear liberty of speech in this house imputed as a crime.*' 

EbLC'9. The acfjective all may be separated from its substantive by 
the ; as, "yl//the nations of Europe.*' Such and many, when they mod- 
, ify nouns in the singular number, are separated from them by a ; as, 
"jSocA a character is rare ;'* " many a time.** 

All adjectives are sepamted from nouns by a when preceded by so or 
as: **5o rich a dress;** "cw splendid a retinue.'* They are also sep- 
arated by a and the when preceded by how or however ; as, *< How dis- 
tinguished an act of Jbravery ;" " how brilliant the prize ;'* ** however 
just the con^)laint;** and by too; as, "Too costly a sacrifice.'* The 
word soever may be interposed between the attributive and the noiln ; 
as, " How clear soever this idea «f infinity ; how remote soever it may 
seem." — Locks. Double, in the sense of ttoice, is separated from its 
noun by the OT a ; as, " Double ^6 or a distance.*' In the sense of two- 
fold it is preceded by <A« or a ; as, " The or a double wrapper." Both 
is separated from its noun by Me ; as, "Both the men." All and stfi- * 
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guhr, Of every y precede the before the noun in these phratei : 4* AH ftnd 
singular the articles, clauses, and conditions;" **ali and eveij of the 
articles"— phrases of the law style. 

Exc. 10. Worth not only follows the noun which it qualifies, hut is 
followed by a noun denoting price Or value ; as, *^ A book wt^nh a dol- 
lar ;" ** it is well worth the mohey ;'* " it is worth obiervaHon" 

Exc. 11. Certain adjectives, formed by the prefix a, follow a verb 
and a noun to which ^ey belong, but never precede the noun. Such 
are, Adry^ afeared, afraia^ alone, tUike, aware, akin, aUve^ asleep, awake^ 
athirst, alo/i, aghast, afloat, askew, ashamed, pur8wmt,'plenty,^orth ; to 
which may be added, amiss, aground, ashore, aside, and a few others, 
which may be used as modifiers or adverbs. We say one is adry^ 
ashamed, alive, or awake ; but never ati adry person, an ashcaned child. 

Exc. 12. Certain other adjectives, like pursuant, regent, rampcmt, fol- 
low the noun ; as, *' A proclamation was issn^ pursuant to advice of 
council ;" " the princd regent ;" " a lion ram/xoii.** 

In certain eases, adjectives can either follow or precede the noon, ai 
the option of the writer. 

EXERCISES m THE SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE, 

§ 866. BuLE y. — a. To Christian nations belong the exclusive cnlti- 
viition of learning and science, and the assiduous i^vancement of every 
useful and ornamental alt. C. S. 

b» He is the best accountant who can cast up correctly the sum of 
his own errors. — Nevins. C. S. 

c. Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracts of light in 
ft discourse, that mi^e every thing about them clear and beautSuL — 
Addison. C. S. 

d, A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life, die best philosophy ; 
a clear conscience, the best law ; honesty, the best policy ; and tem- 
perance, the best physic. C. S. 

(Mention the instances under this note in which the adjective is used 
attributively and in which it is used predicatively.) 
Note I. — a. Beautiful June has come : June is beautiful. C. S. 

b. When bad men combine, the good must associate, else they will 
fall one by one in a contemptible struggle.— ^Burkb. C. S. 

c. In matters of conscience, first thoughts are best ; in matters of 
prudence, the best thoughts are last. C. S. 

Note II. — a. To calumniate is detestable ; to be generous is com- « 
mendable. C. S. ^ 

b. To do so, my lord duke, replied Morton, undauntedly, were to ac- 
knowledge ourselves the rebels you term us. — Scott. C. S. 

Note III, — Hard fighting continued four hours. C. S. 

Note ly. — ^ No such original convention of the peq)le was ever 
held antecedent to the existence of civil government C. S. 

b. Either, said I, you did not know the way well, or you did ; if the 
former, it was dishonest in you to undertake to gui^ me; if the latter, 
you have willfully led me out of the way. — ^W. Cobbatt. C. S. 

Note y. — a, I never met with a closer grained wood. C. S. 

b, Somie deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed him mad.— 
Bbattie. C. S. 
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Kote VI. — ^He described a beadtiful young lady leading a blind old 
man. G.S. 
Note Vn. — a. Prink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 0. S.. 

b. Bat redder yet that light diftll glow 

On linden's hillt of Uood-stain'd snoir. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. — Campbell. C. S. 

Note VIII. — a. If she is not one of the immortals^ she is like thenu 

C. S. .: . . 

b. Each sadden breath of wind passed bj ns like the voice of a spkit. 
— Professor Wilson. C. S. 

Note IX.— a. He enjoys the goods of fortune with a grateful heart. 
C. S. 

6. The generous who is always just, and the just who is always gen- 
erous, may, unannounced, approach the throne of heaven. C. S. 

Note X. — Having leaped the stone wall, he drank spring water which 
issued from the base of the mountain. C. S. 

Note XI. — a. He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. P. S. 

b. Moses was the meekest of men. C. S. 

Note XU. — a. He spoke with so much propriety that I understood 
him the best of all others that spoke on the subject. P. S. 

b. He was graver than the other Prenchmen. C. S. 

c In the Ijmguage of the Edinburgh Beview, Jonathan Edwards is 
one of the acutest, most powerful, and, of all reasoners, the most con- 
scientious and sincere. C. S. 

Note XIIL — a. His work was perfect, his brother's more perfect, and 
his father's the most perfect of all. . P. S. 

6. It is more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
F.S. . 

c. They chose, as they thought, of the two the lesser evil.— John 
IUni>ol]^h. , 

Note XIV. — a. Ton had scarce gone when he arrived. P. S. 

b. The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his 
offense. P. 8. 

Note XV.^— a. To be trifling in youth is a bad omen. C. S. 

b. To be innocent is to be not gmlty, but to be virtuous is to over- 
come our evil inclinations. — Penn. C. S. 

SYNTAX QP PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OR ADJECTIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

§ 367. Rule VI.-^-JPronominal Adjectives, like ad- 
jectives, belong to substantives and to words used as 
substantives. See examples in the notes below; 

Note L— The Dbmpnstbatitb Adjbctivb Pbonouns this and that 
agree with nouns in the singular number, these and those with nouns 
in the plural number ; as, 7%f5 city, that church ; these cities, those churches. 

Note II. — ^ThiS) that, and other acUectives denoting unity, are joined 
to nouns in the plural form denoting an aggregate or a unity of idea ; 
as, " This ten years ;" ** every three years. *\ 
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Note ni.^— This and that, these and those, are joined either in the 
singular or the plural number to the i^^ord meansy which has the same 
form in both numbers ; as, " Tltis means /" ** these wie«iw." 

Note lY. — ^The Personal pronoun thbm is sometimes improperly used 
for THESE and those ^ as, " Give me them books" far "give me those 
books;** "read them lines** for "read these lines.'* This error can be 
historically accounted for by referring to the demonstrative power of 
THEM, which was derived from the Anglo-Saxon Demonstrative pronoun 
thcet, and not from Ae, she^ or it, thou^ it is used as the plural form of 
each one of them. 

Note V. — ^This and that, placed before a general term, not only in- 
dividualize it like the article, but may also express <^qMM»tion between 
different individuals ; as, "TAaiboy;** "MwgirL** 

Note VI.— The Distribotive Adjective Pbonouns each, eyebt, 
.EITHER, require the nouns to which they belong -to be in the singular 
number. 

Each is employed to denote two or more taken separately ; as, ^^JBach 
member is' entitled to his share.*' 

Evert is applied to more than two objects taken individually, and 
comprehends them all; as, ^*' Every tree is known by its fruit.** It is 
sometimes joined to a plural noun, when the things are conceived of as 
forming one aggregate ; as, *''• Every twelve years,''* 

Either and neither signify only one of two ; as, " Take either of the 
two apples,*' that is, one or the other ^ but not both. Either is sometimes 
used improperly for each or both; as, "On either side of the river.** 
Either has sometimes the meaning^ of one or another of any number ; 
as, "You may take either of these ten books." This use of the word 
either is not to be encouraged. 

Instead of either, the phrase any one or the word any should be em- 
ployed. So, instead of neither, in like manner, none or no one should 
be employed. Thus, instead of saying ^^ either of the fifty men," we 
should say "any one of the fifty men,** or ^'•one of the fifty men.** 

Note Vn. — Many, few, several, denote number , and belong to 
plural substantives; aai, ^^Many men;** ^^Jew offices;^ ^^ several pris- 
oners,** 

Mant is used with a singular substantive, with the article a between 
it and the substantive ; as, " You, I know, have many a time sacrificed 
your own feelings to those of others.** "^ yreat many** is a phrase in 
current use. 

Few may take the article a before it, though that article can not be 
used with a plural word ; as, **Can you lend me a few shiiUngsV* 

Much and little denote quantity, and are used in the singular; as, 
^^ Much money ;** ''^little money.** 

More and most denote number and quantity, and are used both in the 
singular and the plural number ; as, '•^ More fruit,** ^^inost fruit ;** '•''more 
men,** ^^most men,** 

Note VIII. — ^All, none, no, some, ant, denote number or quantity, 
and belong to singular or plural nouns ; as, "^// men ;** " all the earth,** 
No and none differ as my and mine, etc. ; as, " I have no paper ;*' "as 
to paper, I have none.** None, like mine, was formerly used before a 
voweL "This is no^ie other but the house of God.'* — Gen., xxviii., 17. 
Though compounded of no one, none is used ai either singular or pluraL 
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*^Same men** (namber)^ **8ome water^^ (quantity). Some is used with 
numerals to signify ahowt, ^* Some Ji/it/ years offo,** Mr. Crombie con- 
siders this phraseology as highlj objectionable, bat^t is a good old Sax- 
on idiom. ^*Sum" is often found j;;ombi.ned with the gemtive ];4ural of 
the cardinal numbers, and signifies about; as, !'\Swne ten gear" some 
ten years. Arnold, p. 25, from Rask, p. 61. ^^Anp/ood* (quantity) ; 
'* any apples'* (number). Ant is sometimes equiTalent to evert ; as, 
^^Any body can do that.^ It is sometimes indefinite, being equiTalent 
to SOME ; as, '* Shall w^ tell any body our misfortunes ?" the particular 
person being left undecided. 

Enough is an adjective singular, and denotes quantity ; as, " ^read 
enough" Enow, the old plural of enough^ denotes number ; as, *< Books 
enow," 

Note IX. — There is an ambiguity in the adjective no against which 
it is necessary to guard. Thus, if we say, ** No laws are better than the 
English," it may mean either that the absence of all law is better than 
the English laws, or that no code of jurisprudence is superior to the En- 
glish. If the latter be the meaning intended, the ambiguity is removed 
by saying, *' There are no laws better than the English." If the former, 
we might say, ''*■ The absence of all law is preferable to the English sys- 
tem." 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE VI. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

Rule VI. — See examples in the notes below. 
Note I. — a. These sort of actions injure society. F. S. 
6. Those kind of injuries bring with them an appropriate punishment. 
F.S. 

Note II. — I have not been in Washington this five years. C. S. 
Note III. — a. By this means they are happy in each other. C. S. 
6. By that means he preserved his superiority. C. S. 
c. In the use of these means he preserved his superiority. C. S. 
Note IV.-^Will you drive them cattle out of the lot ? F. S. 
Note V. — ^This student is industrious, that soldier is brave. C. S. 
Note VI. — a. Each had his place appointed, each his course. C. S. ' 

b. Each, of them, in their turn, receive the benefits to which they are 
entitled. F.S. 

c. Every nation has reason to feel interested in the pretensions of its 
own native language ; in the original quality of that language, or char- 
acteristic kind of its power ; and in the particular degree of its expan- 
sion at the period in question. — ^De Quincet. C. S. 

d. Every person, whatever be their station, is bound to obey the laws 
of morality. F. 8. 

e. Are either of those five men worthy of public confidence ? F. S. 
/. Are either of those two men worthy of public confidence? C. S. 
g. Neither of those men are aware that their opinions are false. 

F.S. . 

k. It is neither grace, nor is it dignity, that speaks to us fh)m the no- 
ble countenance of Juno Ludovici ; it is neither, because it is at the 
same time both. — Schiller, Translation, C. S. 

Note VII. — Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. C. S. 
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Not0 YTTTrmA!' nstue if but ftrt anknown t6 fbte s 

,411 ehanoe diraetioii which tbtf a eanak not tee ; 

All diioord hurmony not ondentood ; 

AU partial evil uniyeraal good— Pop* C. a 

Note IX. — "So religion is better than the MohammedaiL (State each 
of tiie two meanings which this ambignons sentence may express.) 

SYNTAX OP NUMERAL ADJECTIVES, 

§ 368. Rule VIL — The Cardinal one, the Ordinal 
FIRST, and the ward single, are naturally Singular, and 
are used with nouns in the singular number. 

The Cardinals two, three, etc., which answer to 
the question how numy^ are used with nouns in the plu- 
ral number. 

The Ordinals second, third, etc., which denote 
WHAT PLACE the thing occupies ; 

The MULTIPLICATIVES DOUBLE, TWO-FOLD, TRIPLE, 

THREE-FOLD, FOUR-FOLD, which show TiQw Toany ttmes 
one thing exceeds another, are used with nouns in the 
singular number. 

Note I. — ^Aiter Numerals, the words paib, couple, dozen, scobe, 
HUNDRED, THOUSAND, ctc, do Dot take the plural form; as, *^ Six pair 
of shoes ;*• " three dozen of apples ;'* "/our covpk of dancers.'* We say 
twenty sail of vessels ; a hundred head of cattle. 

Note II.— «B6th Cardinals and Ordinals can be nsed as nonns, and 
some of them take the plural tennination ; as, Onee^ twos, threes^ tens, 
hundreds, thousands, miiacns, seconds, thirds, fourths. See § 218. 

Note IIL-71A cardinal precedes a superlative. It has been a ques- 
tion whether the first three, or the three first, is the correct order. The 
objection .to the use oi first three is that it implies an untmth, when 
there is no second three. The objection to the nse of three first is that 
it is an absurdity, since there can be but one first. Both are equally 
null. *' The fathers of thz five first centuries." — ^Middleton. '^ I have 
not numbered the lines, except of ^^fi^ur first books.*' — Cowfeb. So 
we say " the two former" and " the two latter," or " the three former" 
and "the l&ree latter," << 'The three former' are relics of the idiom 
of the ancient Britons ; * the three lattei^ of that spoken by the inhab- 
itants of Ireland." — Prichabd's Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, 
p. 25. In such expressions neither adjective unites with the noun in 
one complex idea ; each qualifies the noun alone, and which comes first 
<;an, as a matter of logic, make no difference ; as a matter of use and 
analogy, ^«(, Uke other superlatives, follows a cardinal ; as, " 7Vh> hand- 
''twofirsi.*' 
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SZEBCISES UNDER BULB VI 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

BiTLB Vn.— <L One man wteemeih one day above another. C. S. 
k, Washington is first in war^ first in peace, md first in the hearts of 
his coontiTmen. C. S^ 

c. No single nian is born with the right of controlling all the rest 
C.S. 

d. Tiro shnilar horses nsed together are called a span. O. S. 
€, Let a double portion of his spirit rest upon me. C. S. 

/, Man has a two«fold nature. - C. S. 

Note I.— There were six pair of doves, two couple of partridges, and 
three brace of docks. O. S. 

Note n. — a. They eiune and departed by twos. C. S. 

6. Shout ye I and 76 1 make answer, Sanl hath dain 

HiBTnoQsands ; David his tea thonsandB slain. C 6. • 

Note m. — The clergyman commenced the services by reading the 
four first stanzas of the 90th Psalm, omitting the fifth and last. C. S. 
State the aignments for the use of each form. 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE "AN" OR ''A." 

§ 369. Rule VIIL— The article an or a, called the 
Indefinite Article, is nsed before noons in the singular 
number, to show that some eingle object is meant, with- 
out specifying or defining it ; as, An army ; a hook. 

Note L— The Indefinite Article has sometimes the meaning of every 
or each ; as, '* They cost five dollars a chxen f*' ''it cost ten cents an inch" 
r= " every dozen," ** each inch." The fbllowhig adjective pronouns ex- 
clude the articles : Tfus, that, eachy every, either, any, much, some, no, none, 
neither. 

Note n. — ^The Indefinite Article is placed before plural nound pre- 
ceded hj/euf or many, and also before any collective word ; as, **jLfew 
days;" "a great many persons;" "a hundred men;" **a thousand 
years." A never precedes numy without the intervention of great be- 
tween ihem, but follows mOty, standing between this word and a noun ; 
as, **Many a man." Some other pronominal adjectives, in like man- 
ner, precede the ar^des ; fa, All, both, many, such. 

Note m.^^The omission or the insertion of the indefinite article, in 
some instances nearly reverses the meaning. Its omission before such 
words as/etD, little, shows that the number or Quantity indicated by the 
adjectives is taken in ii& proper sense : '* Ah I tittle think the gay, licen- 
tious, proud." Here little is equivalent to *'not much," or, by a trope, 
to ^^ not at all" '* He reads with a little attention." Here, on the con- 
trary, when the indefinite article is inserted, '*a little" means **not 
none," or **some.''* If we say **/ew accompamed the prince," we seem 
to disparage the number, and to represent it as inconsiderable, as if we 
said ** not many." If we sar ** a/ew accompanied the prince," we seem 
to amplify the ntqnber, as if it were not unworthy of attention. If the 
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article is imerted, the daiue is eqiiiT»leitt to a cbaUe negatire, and thus 
serres to ampltf j ; if the article is suppressed^ the expression has either 
a diminative or a negative import. 

Note IV. — ^In expessing comparison, when the indefinite artide is 
•oppressed before the secoaid term, the subject, as possessing different 
qaiuities in varioos degrees, is compared with itself; when the article is 
expressed, the snl^ect is eompared^th something else. Thus, '* He is 
a better soldier than scholar,^ is equivalent to ''he possesses the quali- 
ties of a soidier in « higher degree than those of a scholar," or '' he is 
more warlike than learned ;" on the contrary, '* He would make a bet- 
ter soldier than a scholar,** denotes that ''^he would make a belter sol- 
dier than a scholar would make.** 

Note v. — ^The Indefinite article, like the definite, is employed to dis- 
tinguish between things which are inditidually diffnent, but have one 
generic name, and things which in reality are one and the same, but are 
characterized by different qualities. "A black and a white horse,** or 
" a black horse and a white,*' conveys the idea of two horses, the one 
black and the other white. "A black and white horse,*' on the con- 
trary, denotes one horse, partly black and partly white. In general, the 
ellipsis of articles implies identity, whether with respect to person, sub- 
ject, or predicate ; the insertion or repetition of them, diversity. 

Note yi.— -The word to which a or am refers must always be express- 
ed ; that to which one refers may be understood. Pointing to books, 
we can not say, "Give me a or or ;" but we may say, "Give me one," 
Moreover, if you say, " Give me one book/' you are understood to say, 
"Give a aingk book, and not two or more ;*' but if you say, " Give me 
a book,** jou are supposed to say, " Give me a hook, and not something 
else." 

Note Vn. — ^When the meaning of a term is ^neral, it should not be 
limited by the article ; as, " Man is bom to trouble," that is, " all men.*' 
" God Almighty has given reason to a man, to be a light to him.** The 
article here should 1& supprestsed. "Who breaks a butterfly upon a 
wheel ?** It is not any wheel that Pope meant, but a known instrument 
of torture, or "M« wheel** 

Note VIIL — ^The Indefinite article is applied to proper names ; as, 
** From liberty each nobler 1016000 sprung ; 
A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung/' 

Note IX. — The form of the indefinite article depends on the sound by 
which it is followed. When it is followed by a vowel sound, it has the 
form of AN ; as, An artist ; an eagle ; an how. When it is followed by a 
consonantal sound, it has the form of a ; as, ul Uon ; a union ; a oneness. 
The form before the letter A is not uniform, as the practice of sounding 
or suppressing the aspirate is not uniform. See § 216. 

For the use of the articles with the present participle, see § 894. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE Vm. 
THE ARTICLE "AN" OR "A." 
Bulb VIII. — ^In my journey I traveled through a beautiful valley. 

c.a 

Note L — They visit the north once a year for health and relaxation, 
C. S. 
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Kote n.— d. He win come in a few kotun to make aErrftngements fbr 
his voyage. C. S. 

A. And many a banner shall be torn. 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 
And many a shaft of arrows spent, 
Ere Scotland's king shall pass the Trent C. S. 
c Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark, onfltthomM caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a floirer is bom to blush unseen^ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert abr. C. S. 

Note m. — ^He has fbw friends ; he has a few friends. He has Mttle 
money ; he has a little money. C. S. 

Note IV: — a. He is a better artist than seaman. C. S. 

6. He would mi^e a better artist than a seaman. C. S. 

Note v. — ^A bla<^ and white horse ; a black and a white honew 
Give equivalents for the two last expressions. m 

Note VI. — Here are apples ; give me one. C. S. 

Note Vn.K-a. A man is the noblest work of creation. F. S. 

b. He was doomed to asCend a scaffold. F. S. 

Note Vni.^— It needed a Newton to demonstrate the laws of graritft* 
tion. C. S. 

Note IX. There was an unanimity that was yeiy^pratifying. F. 8. 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE "THE." 

§ 370. Rule IX. — The article the, called the Deft- 
nite Article, is used before nouns, both in the singular 
and plural number, to specify and define their meaning ; 
as, "jTAa President;" "Me Senate;" " Me Representa- 
tives." 

Note I. — ^The omission of the definite article, when the sense'is re- 
stricted, creates^ambignity ; as, ''AH words which are signs of complex 
ideas furnish matter of mistake.*' This may mean either that all words 
are signs'of complex ideas, and fhmish matter of mistake, or that sack 
a part of them as are the signs of complex ideas famish matter of mis- 
take. The ambiguity is removed by the use of the article ; as, *' AU 
the words which are signs of complex ideas furnish matter of mistake.^ 

Note H.— The definite article is likewise used to distinguish between 
things which are individually different, but have one generic name, and 
things which are, in truth, one and the same, but are characterized 1^ 
several qualities : ''The red and white roses were most admired." It 
may be doubtful whether two kinds of roses are here indicated, or roses 
with two colors. By repeating the article the ambiguity is removed : 
*' The red and the white roses." In this phraseology two kinds of roses 
are indicated. 

Note m. — When an additi<mal epithet or description of the same 
subject is intended, the definite article should not be employed. For 
this reason the ftdlowing sentence is faulty : " The Apostle James, the 
son of Zebedee and the brother of St. John, would be declared the apos- 
tle of the Britons." It should be " and brother, of St. John." When a 
diverrity of persons or a change of sulgeet is intended to be eacprassed, 
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the definite article is necessarily employed; as, '' Cincinnatas the dic- 
tator, and the master of the horse, marched against the ^qoL*' Were 
the article omitted, the expression would imply that the dictator and 
the master of the horse were one and the same individual. 

Note rV. — ^In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article, 
whether definite or indefinite, to the former of two words in the same 
construction ; as, " There were many hours both of the night and day 
which he could spend without suspicion in solitary thought.** It might 
have been of the night and of the day. And, for the sake of emphasis, 
we often repeat the artiele in a series of epithets ; as, ''He hoped that 
this title would ^cure him an amplp and an independent authority.*' 
tlie article is repeated before titles^ as, "7^ honorable the lord mayor.*' 

Note y. — ^The definite article is often placed before an acyective when 
the noun is understood ; as, *' Ck>ward8 die muiy times, the vaHaiU nev- 
er taste of d^adi but once." 

Note YI.— ^he definite article gives energy and precision when ap- 
plied to comparatives and superlatives ; a^, ^*The more frequently I see 
him, the more I respect him ;*' ''at ^ toorst, I could incur but a gentle 
reprimand ;** " for neither if we eat are we the better ; neither if we eat 
not are we Mg toorse,^ See § 218. 

Note VU. — ^As proper names are already determinate, they do not 
admit the article, except, 1. When a particular family is distinguished; 
as, " He was a Stuart,*' or " of the family of the Stuarts.** 2. When 
eminence is implied; as, "^ Brutus;*' meaning a patriotic person. 
3. When a common name is understood ; as, "771^ (river) Hudson.*' 

Note VIII. — The use of the definite artiele before the relative which 
has become obsolete : " Where there was a garden, into the which he 
entered.'* — John, xviii., 1. 

Note IX, — ^Formerly, to express death in general, authors would si^ 
the death: '' I will not do it to the death.** — Shakspearb. So expres- 
sions like " the Douglas,'* " the Lady Anne,** were in use. 

Note X — ^The definite article is sometimes usied instead of a possess- 
ive pi^noun : as, "He looked him full in the face,'" that is, ^^ his face" 

Note XL — ^The definite article or some other definitive is generally 
prefixed to the antecedent to the pronouns who or which in restrictive 
clauses ; as, " He is 1^ man who rescued the child fit>m the flames.** 

Note XIL — Articles often precede quotations from foreign languages ; 
as, " The yvQ$i aeavrov ;'* "a fie pbu ultra,'* 

Note Xm. — ^As showing the value of the wrticle in giring definite- 
ness to the English language, the following. phrase may be cited from 
the Latin language, which has no article. FiHms regis is susceptible 
of four different meanings: A son of a king ; a son of the king; the 
son of ft^mg ; the son of the king. 

. Note XlV. — ^The article and uie demonstrative adjective pronoun 
both individualize a general term to which it is prefixed. But, in addi- 
tion to this, the demonstrative marks some special 0}^9ition between 
individuals. When we say, "The man is good,** there is no special 
ojvposition between different individuals implied by the word the, though 
there may be by each of the other words; but when we say, **That 
man is good," we imply no opposition to the other words in the sen- 
tence, but only to the word that. See § 217. 

Nole XV.— The definite article is used to express an object of emi- 
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BMIM, or tbe only one of tlie kind ; as, << The queen prorogaed Parlia- 
ment in person f *' extensive knowledge is necessary for me orator." 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE IX. 

THE ARTICLE "THE." 
RULB IX.— & 

The boast of henddxy, tiie^mp of poi«er, 
And all that beau^, all that wealth Q'ergsfi^ 

Await aUke the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. G. S. . 

h, Bewf^ of dmnkenness : it impairs an nnderstanding ; wastes an 
estate; destroys a reputation; consumes the body; and renders the 
nan of the highest parts the common jest of l^e meanest clown. F. 6. 

c. All the men who were present voted against the proposition. C. S. 

Note I. — ^In all cases of proscription, the universid practice is to di- 
rect juries, l^ analogy, to the statute of limitations, to decide against 
incorporeal rights which for many years have been relinquished. F. S. 

Note n. — a. The red and white bonnets were much admired. Give 
the ambiguous equivalents. 

h. Like a householder who bringeth out of his treasures things new 
and old. F. & 

Note ill. — ^Thomas, the brother of the general, and the colonel of a 
r^ment^ led the attack. Give the ambiguous equivalents. 

Note lY. — a. He is a just, wise, generous, and influential man. C. S. 

h. The life of the former was almost a perpetual journey ; and as he 
possessed the various talents of the scholar and the statesman, he grat- 
ified his curiosity in the discharge of his duty. — Gibbok* C. S. 

Note y. — Wise men are governed by their reason, the foolish by 
their passions. C. S. 

Note VI. — a. At the best, his gift was but a poor offering, consider- 
ing his estate. C. S. 

6. At most, he would have had to travel only three miles farther. 
CS. 

c Bat happy they, the luqvplest of their kind, , 

Whom gentle stars unite. C 9. 

Note Vn. — ^He was a Wa^ngton. He was a Cato. The Connecti- 
cut. C. S. 
Note VUL— Those things in the which I will appear unto thee. F. S. 
Note IX.-— Bear Worcester to the death. F. S. 
Note X, — He received the blow in the breast. 
Note XI. — He is the orator who will address the people this evening. 
Note XII. — The tova ensemble. The uhima ratio regum, C. S. 
Note Xm. — Amicue imperatoris. Give the several meanings. 
Note Xiy. — ^The man is bad ; that man is bad. 
Note XV.— The President will deliver his message to-morrow. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 371. In these exercises the pupil is expected, 

a. To mention the several adjectives in the example. 

* b. To state whether the example affords an instance of correct tjn- 

tax or of false. 
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c. To repeat the rnle or note which flanctions or oondemns ihe ase 
of each adjective. See models, §§ 863 and 421. 

1. We may reason very clearly, and exceedingly strong, without know- 
ing that there is snch a thing as a syllogbm. 

2. By discussing what rehites to each particular in their order, we 
shall better understand the subject. 

8. Let us, however, hope the best rather than fear the worst, and be- 
lieve that ^ere was never a right thing done nor a wise one spoken in 
vain, although the fruit of them mar not spring up in the {dace desig- 
nated nor at the time expected. — ^W. S. Landoii. 

4. My father had been a leading mountaineer, and would still main- 
tain the general superiority in skill and hardihood of the above boys 
(his own faction) over the below boys (so they were called), of which 
par^ his contemporary had been chieftain. — Chables "Lamb. 

5. I do not know what I may seem to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting 
myself with now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier sheu 
than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me. — Sir Isaac Nbwton. 

fi. Higber, higher stm we citmb 

Up the mount of glory, 
. *thBt our names miv7 livo through time 
In oar oonntry** story.— MoxTKOMasr. 

7. Pardon me, gentlemen, confidence is a plant of slow growth in an 
aged bosom. — ^Lord Chatham. 

8. The new set of curtuns did not correspond with the old pair of 
blinds. 

9. The shortest and the best prayer that we can address to him who 
knows our wants is this : Thy wUl be done, — Bolinobroke. 

10. Be you assured that the works of the English chisel fall not more 
short of ttie wonders of the Acropolis, than the best productions of mod- 
em pens fall short of the nervous and overwhelming compositions of 
those that renstless fulmined over Greece. — ^Lord Brougham. 

11. Mark, I do beseech you, the severe simplicity, the subdued tone 
of the diction in the most touching parts of the old man eloqnent*s loft- 
iest passage&^-Lord Brougham. 

MtOMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OP THE PBOPER AND IMPBOP- 

ER USE OP THE ARTICLES. 

§ 372. a. <* And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured.*! The should 
be inserted before " Scribes," to signify that they were a class distinct 
finom the Pharisees. 

6. ** Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, shall come, lie will guide 
you into ttU truUi.*' The passage should have run, oi/ the truths tluit is, 
the truth concerning the Christian religion. 

c. ^* There are few words in the English language which are employ- 
ed in a more loose and circumscribed sense tlmn those of the fancy and 
the imagination.** — Spectator. The words eAoM of the are w<Hrse than 
superfluous. 

d. " If I bnt rtretch this head, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the Und."— Pora. 
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The ol^iiMs here are distinct, and are properlj marked as such by the 
repetition of the definite article. 

e, ^^A cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assnme the mask of hypocrisy, 
which he neyer laid aside." The repetition of the article distinctly 
marks the three properties in Augustus which Gibbon wished his read-, 
ers to notice. 

/. **But the great triumphs of modem ingmnitfAnd art are those 
astronomical clocks and watches, in which the counted yibrations of a 
pendulum or btUance-wheei haye detected periodical inequalities eyen in 
the motion of the earth*itself.** — ^Abnott's Pkyties. A penduhm is not 
a balance-wheeL The distinction should have been marked by the in* 
MTtioii of the article a before the word bakutce-wheeL 



CHAPTEK IV. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNa 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 373. HuLE X. — ^Personal Pronouns agree with 
their Antecedents in Gender, Number, and Person ; as, 
** Dryden then betook himself to a weapon at which Ae 
was not likely to find his match ;'* '♦ If Lady Alice knew 
her guests to have been concerned in the insurrection, 
she was undoubtedly guilty of what in strictness is a 
capital crime." 

Note L — ^When the Antecedent is a Collective noun conveying the 
idea of Unity, the pronoun must agree with it in the Singular number; 
as, *' The Court gave its decision in favor of the plaintiff.** 

Note IL-— When the Antecedent is a Collecdve noun, conve3ring the 
idea of Plnndity^ the pronoun must agree with it in the Plural number ; 
as, *' The Senate were divided in their opinions.** 

Note m. — When the Antecedent is a noun denoting a young Child, 
or an Animal which is masculine or feminine, without any regard to 
sex, the pronoun must agree with it in the Neuter gender ; as, " That 
is a beautiful child ; how old is it f* ** The robin buims its nest near the 
habitations of men.*' 

Note IV.— When the Antecedent, in the Singular number, is quali- 
fied by the adjective many and the article a, it may sometimes have the 
pronoun agree with it in the Plural number ; as, ** But yesterday I saw 
many a brave warrior, in all the ' pomp and circumstance of war,' march- 
ingto the battle-field. Where are M«y n$>wr' 

Note V. — ^When the Antecedent, in the plural form, indicates a sin- 
gle object, the pronoun is Singular; as, " Yon]%*ii Nigfkt Thoughts if 
worthy a perusiJ. /le is a work of genius.** 
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Note VL — ^Wben the Antecedent is in fact singnlar, but not express- 
ed, the personal pronoun we. is used by monarchs, reviewers, and au- 
thors generally, instead of the pronoun /; as, "To promote the pros- 
perity of this kingdom, we send forth this our proclamation ;" "itre owe 
an apology to the public for not noticing this work on its firM publica- 
tion." 

EXEBCISES UNDER BULK X. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

RiTLB X,--a. I know these men, said MonmonUi; they wiH fight. 
If I had but them, all would go welL C. S, 

b. Every man in the community, whatever may be their conditicm, 
should contiilmte to the common weaL F. S. 

e, A milk-white hin4« immortal and unchanged. 

Fed on the lavns, and in the forest ranged. 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 
She feared no danger, for she felt no sin. — ^Detdbr. G. S. 

Note I. — ^The committee was divided in its opinions. F. S. 

Note n. — ^The crowd was so great that the jud^ with difficulty made 
their way through them^ F. S. 

. Note in. — a. The infant puts its loving hands upon its mother's 
neck. C. S. 

b. The deer, pursued by the hounds, hurried back to its old haunts. 

as. 

Note lY. In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night. C a 

Note v.— Read '^Kent's Commentaries." It will furnish 70a with a 
clear statement of the doctrine. C. S. 

Note VI. — ^We have taken up this book chiefly for the purpose of 
piresenting our own views on the subject of which it treats. C. S. 

PEESONAL PRONOUNS. 

Rule XI. — ^The Same Pronoun should not refer to 
Different antecedents in the same sentence; as, ^^Jffe 
(PhiKp) "wrote to that distinguished philosopher in terms 
polite and flattering, begging of him (Aristotle) to come 
and undertake hU (Alexander's) education, and to be- 
stow on Aim (Alexander) those useftd lessons of magna- 
nimity and virtue which every great man ought to pos- 
sess, and which Ais (Philip's) numerous avocations ren- 
dered impossible for Aim (Philip).^ — Goldsmith. 

Note I.— The same or a similar form of the pronoun should be pre- 
served throughout the sentence: '^Painl paini be as importunate as 
you please, I shall never own that thou art an eviL'' Here either thou 
or ffou shou}d be presenred throughout. 
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EXERCISES UNDER RULE XI. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
RuLB XI.-*-a. He parsned the fugitive with his man-at-arms ; but 
lie, proving titacherotis, deserted, and consequentlj he made Ms escape. 
F. S. 

6. She was devoted to the welfare of her daughter, and furnished her 
with an accomplished governess^ but she became discontented, and 
sought another home. F. S. 

Note 1— a. Think me not lost, for thee I Heaven impioze. 



Thy guardian angel, though a wife no more : 
I, when abstracted ftom ti^e world yon seem. 
Hint the pore thooglO, and feame the hearenly dream. -F. S. 



6. Thou shalt be reqnired to lie downin death, to go to the bar of 
Ood, and give up your accounts F. S. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

BuLE XTL — ^The Pronoun and the Antecedent must 
not be introduced together as subjects of the same verb ; 
as, ** My trees they ar^ planted.'* There are iii the lan- 
guage, as written and spoken, numerous exceptions to 
this rule. See § 355 and 441. 

Note I. — When the Name of a person is emploved in apposition wi& 
a pronoun in the way of explanation, as in formal writings, the two are 
subjects of the same verb, and the pronoun precedes the name ; as, '*/, 
John Hancockj of Boston ;" '* Seest thou, Zorenzo, where hangs all our 
hope?- 

Note n. — ^Thd pronoun sometimes iMrecedes the noun which it repre- 
sents in the same clause ; as, *' She was seated outside of the dooTj the 
young actress." — ^Bulwbb. 

Note m. — ^The pronoun MS is sometimes used as an expletive, and 
SI equivalent to^r tne ; as, ' * Rob me the exchequer." This expletive 
use of MS occurs more frequendy in the Latin than the Englisn, and 
more frequently in the Greek than in the Latin. As the dative case 
existed in the Anglo-Saxon, so Gussr has shown, by a large induction, 
Ihat it is fouQd in the Old English, though the inflections in Anglo-Sax- 
on had disappeared. Certain fbrms of the current English like the one 
quoted indicate the dative case ; as, ''Now play me, Nestor ;*' ''I will 
roar you as gently as a sucking dove." 

Note lY.— The personal pronoun thbm is sometimes improperiy used 
for the demonstrative pronouns thosb or thssb ; as, ''Give me them 
books." 

Note V.r-Personal pronouns are improperly used in the wrong case. 
See exercises. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XH. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
^ BniiB Xn. — a. The commander of the detachment was killed, and 
the soldiers they have all fled. F. S. 

L2 
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h. The lamb fhy riot doomM to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason, irould he ikip and play t C. S. 

Note I.— -I, Franklin Pidrce, President of the United Stftteg. 

Note II.«-a. It curled not Tweed alone that breeze. C. S. 

6. It is gone, that sensibili^ of principle, that t^iastity of honor, whidi 
felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage while it mitigated fe- 
rocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice lost 
half its evil by losing tdl its grossness. — ^Burke. It here represents the 
'* sensibility of principle and the chastity <^ honor." 

Note III. villain, knock me at thia gate, 

And rap me well. — Tamif^ qf the Shrew. C. S. 

Note IV.-*I>o you see them Aoldiers eseortii^ the governor to the 
6tate-hoase? F. S. 

Note v.— a. Gentle reader, let you and I, in like manner, endeavor 
to improve the inclosnre of the car. — Southst. Here / should be 
changed to me. , 

&. At an honr 

Whtk all slept sound, sare She who bore them boUi.~Bo«XB& 

Here the nominative she should be changed to the objective hsr, 

c. It is not fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land. — Scon. 
Here *' such as wf* should be changed to ** such as toe.'* 

d. Stimulated in turn by their approbation, and that of better judges 
than them were, he turned to their literature with redoubled energy. — 
Quarterly Review, It should stand ' * better judges thaa they were^ " not 
*' than Wem were." 

PERSt)NAI* PRONOUNS. 

BuLE XIIL — ^Personal pronouns are employed with- 
eat any antecedents when the nonns which they repre- 
sent are assumed to be well known. Thug the pronouns 
I, THOU, YOU, TE, and WE, representing either the persons 
•peaking or the persons spoken of, are employed without 
having any antecedents expressed. 
- Tou is used indefinitely for any person who may read 
the work in which the word is thus used ; as, " You 
may trust an honest man." 5e and they are used in 
the same indefinite manner; as, **-£& seldom lives fru- 
gally who lives by chance ;" " Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted." 

Note I. — ^The pronoun mb is often incorrectly substituted for /; as, 
"Who is there ? me ;" ** Is she as tall as in« f* The reason of this er- 
roneous practice seems to lie in the fact that there is less consciousness 
of personality indicated in the objective me than in the subjective /. 
QrammaticaUjr, too^ it %wam to us as if /always requires something to 
follow it. 
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Kote n. — ^The nse of one nnsiber for another if etmreat throvghont 
the Gothic langaages, as tou for thau in the English. 

Ezpressiona of respect, like **your Honor,** "your Excellency,** 
'^ yoar Highness,** are followed more generally by pronouns c^ the third 
person, but sometimes by pronouns of the second person.. 

Note UX. — a. It is used with verbs called impersonal ; as, '*/< rains.** 
Here there is no antecedent. 

^. ]te is nsed to introduce a sentence, preceding a verb as the nomi- 
native, but rMiresenting a clause that pomes afterward ; as, "/< is well 
known that the Jews were at this time under the dominion of the Ro^ 
mans.'* Here it represents the whole sentence, except the clause in 
which it stands. "/i( is to be hoped that we shall succeed.** 

c. It is used to represent a plural noun ; as, "/it was the Romans that 
aimed at the conquest of the world.'* . 

d. It is used t^ represent a pronoun of the first, or the second, or the 
tliird person ; as, "/* is I ;** " it is you ;** "♦/ is he.** 

e. It is used to represent a noun in the masculine or the feminine 
gender; as, "// was Judas who betrayed his Master.** 

f. It is used to express a general condition or state ; as, ^* How is it 
with you?" 

£. It is used after intransitive verbs in an indefinite way; as, 
« Whether the charmer sinner it or saint t'O" '^The mole courses it 
not on the ground.** 

When the sentence admits of two nominatives, we now make it the 
subject of the verb. Anciently it was the predicate, 

''Itaml^ 

Tbat loveth so hot Emilie the bright, 

That I irould die present in her 8ight**~jCHAV0SB. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE TTTTT. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Bulb Xm. — a. Thou and I will attend church to-day. C. S. 
5. You may hunt through the nation without finding his equal. 
C.S. 

c. He is the wise man who selects the best means for obtaining the 
best ends. C. S. 

d. He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. C. S. 

e. They are worthy of confidence from men who have given their 
hearts to God. C. S. 

' Note L — ^Unless, as I said, messieurs, you are the masters, and not me. 
F. S. 

Note IL — a. Will they ride? (Give the English equivalent for this 
German form.) 

b. Will your worship furnish me with the opinion of the court? 
C.S. 

Note III. — a. It snows, and the night is col^t 

b. It was supposed that the Fr^pch ft|3ny v^r^ marching out of 
Spain. 

c. It was the Americans who first applied pt^am to navigation. 

d. Who went ta Boston on that business t It was I. 
c It was Murat who led the cavalry in that battle* 
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f. How is it with our seneral this monrfngf 
ff. In their pride thej lorded it oyer the land. 

Come and trio it as von go. 
On the lig^t ntntastic toe. 

PEKSONAL PKONOUNfiU 

Rule XIV. — ^Two or more Antecedents, united by 
andf require Aeir pronoun to be in the Plural Number; 
as, ^^ Socrates imd Plato were wise ; they were the most 
eminent philosophers of Greece." 

l^ote I. — ^But if the Antecedents describe one person or thing, thon^ 
connected bj andy thej are in apposition, and do not recjaire a plural 
prononn ; as, ''That philosopher and poet spent his life in the service 
of mankind.** 

Note n. — ^If the Singular Antecedents united in construction are of 
several persons, the second person takes precedence of the third, and 
the first of both, in forming the plural of the representative prononn ; 
as, * * Thou and he shared it between you ;" ' ' Janies, and thou, and I are 
Mtached to our country.** 

Note m. — ^In the Classical languages, the prononn of the Urst per- 
son is deemed more worthy than that of the Second, and the Second 
than that of the Third. But though we in like manner place the pro- 
noun of the second person before that of the third, we modestly place 
the pronoun of the first person after those of the. second and. third. 
Cardinal Wolsey, in conformity with the Latin idiom, wrote, JEpo et 
rex mettf, " I and my king ;** but it gave offense, as if he wished to take 
precedence of his-sovereign. 

Note IV. — When two antecedents in the Singular Number connected 
by and are contrasted with each other, they do not require a plural pro- 
noun ; as, *'The captain, and not the lieutenant, was, by the court-mar- 
tial, removed, from hit office." 

Note V. — When two or more antecedents in the Singular Number are 
connected by the conjunction an<2 and preceded by eocA or every, they do 
not require a plural pronoun ; as, " Each plant and each animal has iU 
peculiar character.** 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XIV. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Bulb XTV. — a. Virtue and truth is in itself convincing. F. S. 

b, Tfebster, Clay, and Calhoun are now numbered vrith the iUustri- 
cms dead. They were distinguished patriots and statesmen. C. S. 

o. Demosthenes and Cicero were the most distinguished orators of 
classic times. Their eloquence has ever been admired by the learned 
world. They were both eminent patriots, C. S. 

Note L — a. My guide, philosopher, and (Hend, as Pope calls Boling- 
broke, devoted his splendid talents to the service of infidelity. C. S. 

b. That superficial scholar and critic, like some renowned critics of 
our own, have famished most deci^ve proofs that tfiey knew not the 
chanusters of the Hebrew language. F.a 
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Kot6 IL— a. In ^e airaiigemeiits ihoa and he wilT suit themselves. 
F.8. 

b. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsmen must share this busi- 
ness among them. F. S.^ 

Note III.-^I, and John, «nd yon were present at the inauguration. 
F. S. 

Note rV.-Ki^ Principle and not profession has an efficiency of its 
own. C.S. 

b. Good order in our affidrs, not mean saving, produce great profits to 
those who use them. F. S. 

Note v.— Every leaf, every twig, every drq) of vniter teem with their 
own life. F. S. 

PERSONAL PEONOUNS. 

BuLE XV. — Two or more Antecedents in the Singu- 
lar Number, separated in construction by the Disjunctive 
Conjunction or, or in any other way, require the pronoun 
to be in the singular number ; as, ^^ John or James will 
send Ms book ;'* " The Bible, and not the Koran, is read 
there : its influence is salutary ;" " Every tree and every 
plant produces others ftfter its kind." 

Note I. — ^A Plural antecedent and a Singular antec^nt, connected 
by or or nory require the pronoun to be in the plural ilnmber ; as, 
'* Neither the captain nor his men showed themselves,** 

EXEBCISES UNDER RULE XV. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

RuLfi XV. — a. Henry or William will give us their company. F. S. 

b. When did we ever find a well-educated Englishman or Frenchman 
embarrassed by an ignorance of their respective languages. F. S. 

Note L — a. Neither the general nor his officers showed himself. F. S. 

b. Neither the president nor the members of his cabinet avow that 
they are in favor of the measure. C. S. 

SYNTAX OF THE WORD " SELF.*^ 

§ 374. Rule XVI. — ^The word self ia used as a 

Reflective PersonalJ^ronoun ; as, "I hurt myself f^ 

" they wounded themselves.''^ 

Note L— The constructions of the word sblf are three-fold : 
a, GrOYEBNMENT. — ^lu my-self, thyself, our-selves, and yxmr-sdves^ the 
construction is that of a common substantive, with an adjective or gen- 
itive case, b. Apposition. — ^In Atan-M^and them-selveSf when accusa- 
tive, the construction is that of a substantive in apposition with a pro- 
noun, c. Composition. — ^When they are used as nominatives, the con- 
stmotion can be explained on another principle. The only logical view 
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that can be taken of the matter is to oonsider the Winds hmueiff fkim^ 
sdves, not as two words, but as a single word compounded. Herself iM 
ambiguous. Its construction is one of the preceding ; which) however, 
is uncertain, since her may be either a so-called genitive, like m^or aa 
objective, like Idm. Iteelfis also ambiguous. The t maj represent ei- 
ther the < in self or the s in its. 

Note II. — Compounds of «e^take the inflecticm of substantives in ihe 
plural ; as, Ourselves^ yourselves^ thetnselves. Myself^ thyself, himself ^ it" 
self and herself are naturallj singidar, and can under no circumstances 
become plural. Themselves is naturally plural, and under no eirernn- 
stances can become singular. Ourselves and yourselves are naturally 
plural, yet under certain circumstances may become singular, a. Just 
as men say uw for /, msny they say our for my, b. Just as men say you 
for thou, so may they say your for thy. 

Note IIL — When the adjective oum intervenes between ^elp and its 
personal {uronoun, the personal pronoun is always put in the genitive case; 
as, His own self, not him own selfi their own selves, not them own selves* 

Note rV. — When myself or thyself stands alone, the verb that fol- 
lows is usually in the first or second person, though sometimes in the 
third ; as, ' * Myself am hell."— Milton. * * And that myself a^ blind.** 
— Pope. When myself or thyself ia preceded by /or thou, the verb that 
follows is in the first person or second : / myself am (not is) weak ; thou 
thyself art (not is) weak. 

Note v. — Myself is often incorrectly used instead of the ncmiinative 
/ and the objective me. Its legitimate usage is either as a Keflective 
pronoun, or for the sake of Distinction and some particular emphasis ; 
as when Juliet cries, " Romeo, doff thy name ; and for that name, whidi 
is no part of thee, take all myielf," '* Thyself how wondrous then!" In 
expressions like the following : Mrs, Tompkins and myself wiU be happy 
to take dinner; Mrs, Johnson and myself have been writing to each other; 
myself IS incorrectly used for the pronoun /. 

Note VI. — ^The simple pronoun is sometimes used reflectively : 

*' E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a wefu*y hour to spend.'* — Gold^v iTO. 

" He sat him down at a pillar's base.— Btbom. 

In the phrase I strike me, the verb strike is transitive ; in other words, 
the word me expresses the object of an action, and the -meaning is dif- 
ferent from the meaning of the simple expression I strike. 

Note Vn. — ^In the phrase I fear me, the verb /ear is intransitive or 
neuter ; in other words, the word me (unless, incfeed,/eaf mean terrify) 
expresses no object of any action at all, while ^e meaning is nearly the 
same as in the simple expression I fear. Here the reflective pronoun w^ 
pears out of place, i, e,, after a neuter or intransitive verb. Such a use, 
however, is but the fragment of an extensive system of reflective verbs 
thus formed, developed in different degrees in the different Gothic lan- 
guages, and in all more than in the English, It is slightly intensive.-^ 
See Latham, p. 432. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XVI. 
RuLB XVI. — ^In his anger he struck himself. C. S. ** We strike * 
ourselves" is strictly Reflective ; " we strike each othw** is Bec^pMCid. 
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Kote I. — a. I will go xnjself to the post-office. C S. 

6. I will see John himself on this hnsiness. C. S. 

c. He himself will go to New YoA. C. S. 

Note n. — He suffers, bat the fault is in ourselves. C. S. 

Note in. — a. He is obliging, but he loves his own dear self. C. S. 

b. The ill opinion of mankind is often misplaced ; but our own d 
ourselves, never. — John Randolph. C. S. 

Note IV. — I am mindful that myself (am or is) strong. C. S. 
^ Note V. — My brother, my sister, and m3rself will come. F. S. 

Not« VI.— a. Salem, in ancient majesty 

Arise and lift ihee to the aky IS, Wabkoi. C« & 

b. Boring the preparatory scene, sit thee down. C. 8. 

Note YII. An enemy onto you an, 

And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. . 2 Smrp F1,L, 1. 

DEirONSTRATIVE PKONOUNS. 

§ 375. EuLE XVIL — The Demonstrative Pronouns 
THIS, THAT, THESE, and* THOSE, represent nouns only in 
the third person ; they are used by the Jirst person, or 
the person speaking, to point out to the second person 
some object; as, "Religion raises^ men above them- 
selves ; irreligion sinks them- beneath the brutes : that 
binds them down to a poor pitiable speck of earth ; tMs 
opens for them a prospect in the skies.'* 

Note I.-^When this and that, thbsb and those, are lised in the 
sense of latter Aud/ormer, this and thssb stand for the ^ latter,*' that 
and THOSB for the " former :** 

'Then palaoes and lofty domes arose ; 
Ttuae for devotion, and for pleasnre thomJ* 

Note H. — ^The personal prononn thbm is sometimes improperly used 
fbr THBSB and thosb ; as, *<Qive me ^Aem' books," for *' give me those 
books.** This error can be historically accounted for by refSerring to 
the demonstrative power of thbm. 

iSercises under rule xvn. 

DEMONSTBATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule XVH;— a. Spain was carrying on war against onr trade, and 
that in the most insulting manner, during the whole time of onr nego- 
tiafions.— Lord Chatham. C. S. 

b. Lord Carlisle's recent lecture upon Pope, addressed to an audienoe 
of artisans, drew the public attention &rst of all upon hims^— that was 
incTitaUe. — ^Db Quircbt. C^ S. 

Note I.— «. Errors In tlie life breed errors in the brain. 

And these redprooally those agfdn. C. 8. 

b. Some place tha bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. C. & 

Note n.«-Do yo9> not admire them trees on the common f F. 8. 
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KEliATIVE PBONOUNS. 

§ 376. HuLE XVin.— Relative Pbonottns agree 
with their antecedents in gender, number, and person ; 
as, *' Grod rules the world which he created ;" " O Thou 
who dwellest in the heavens.** 

Note I. — ^Relative pronouns serve to connect propositions : as, ** The 
friend who relieved me has come." Here are two propositions, 1. Tht 
/riead has come; 2. The friend (or he) reHeved me. These two prop- 
ositions are connected bj the relative who, which expresses the iden- 
tity between the persons mentioned in the proposition. The prq)osi- 
tion in which the relative stands has been called the Relative Proposi- 
tion. 

Note n. — ^When there are two words in a clause, each capable of 
being an antecedent, the relative refers to the latter: 1. Solomon, the son 
oflkttfidf who slew GoHtUh, This is unexceptionable. 2. Solommy the 
son of^vid, who built the Temple. This is exceptionable. The rela- 
tive should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent, to prevent 
ambiguity ; as, Solomon, who twilt the tempkjioas the son of David, 

Note UL — a. Who and whom represent nouns of the masculine gen- 
der and of the feminine gender; as, '*The man who came;" **the 
woman who came." 

6. Who is sopietimes used indefinitely without an antecedent ; as, 
" I do not care who knows it." 

c. Which represents nouns used for infants, for irrational animals, 
and for inanimate things ; as, << The child which I saw is learning to 
walk ;" ** The Wrd which sang so sweetly has flown ;" "The rivers uStcA 
flow into the sea are fed by rains." 

There are manv cases, however, in which who is used for animals; 
as, *' Every body knows the beautiful story of the dog Argos, who just 
lives through the term of his master's absence." The propriety of this 
use of who is by tome grammarians deemed questionable. 

d. Which formerly was used as « representative of persons ; as, 
"Mighty men which were of old." 

«. Whosb represents nouns of the masculine gender, of the feminine 
gender, and of the neuter gender; as, "The man whose name was 
John ;" " the woman whose name was Jam^^ "the/rd»< whose name is 
banana." 

That, as a relative, is generally used, 

(a.) After superUtives ; as, ** The wisest man thcA ever lived is liable 
to error." 

(6.) After the word same ; as, " He is the same man Aat came yester- 
day." . 

(c) After a collective noun denoting a body of persons ; as, " The 
armv that marched out to battle has bc^n defeated.*' 

(flf.) After who, taken interrogatively; as, " Who that has the spirit of 
a man would suffer himself to be thus d^^raded ?" 

(e.) After persons and things taken conjointly ; as, " Hie men and things 
that we saw yesterday." 

Trax used as arelative^ does nqt admit • prepositioii b^ore it; as, 
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*<He is the same man with that you were acquainted;** but we say, 
** He is the same man that you were acquainted with." 

Note XV.-^There is an elliptical form of expression in the use of su- 
perlatives and ordinal numbers which may occasion some ambiguity. 
Thus, "He was the Jirst that came,** may mean either that "he was 
the first of those who came," or that "he that came was the first*** 
When ^is distinction is not cleaxfy marked by a diversity of arrange- 
ment, a regular diversity of pronouns would prevent ambiguity. T^t 
should be invariably used when the expression is elliptical, and who 
and WHICH when tnere is no ellipsis, or when the second subject of 
comparison is not involved in the relative clause. Thus, if we mean to 
say, " He was the first of those who came,** it might be expressed, " He 
was the first thai came.'* When no ellipsis is intended, "He was the 
first who came**= " He who came was the first.** 

Note V. — When relatives connected by a conjunction refer to the 
same antecedent, they should not change their form ; as, " He that de- 
feated the Austrian armies in Italy, and wha afterward marched to Vi- 
enna at the head of his veteran soldiers.** Instead of change of form, 
the relative in each case should be either who or that. 

Note YI. — Collective nouns, unless they express persons directly, re- 
quire the relative which or that ; as, " He instructed the crowds which 
surrounded him." Here who would be improper. "The people who 
claim to be judges in the case proceeded to inflict lynch law upon him.** 
Here the personality is more distinctly brought out ; accordmgly, who 
is proper. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XVHI. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule XVHL — a. Henry is a pupil which possesses fine talents. F. S. 

6. Curran ! Curran's the man who struck me most. Such imagina- 
tion! There never was any thing like it. He was a wonderfid man, 
even to me who had seen many remaikable men of the time. — ^Btbon. 
C. S. 

c. And now, when I saw myself declining day by day, I turned to 
those elevating and less earthly meditations, whieh supply us, as it were, 
with wings, when the first fail. They have been dearer to me than the 
dreams which they succeeded, and they whisper to me of a brighter im- 
mortality than that of fame. C. S. 

Note L — I closely pursued John, who swiftlv fled from me. C. S. 

Note n. — a, Joseph, the son of Jacob, who deceived his father. C. S. 

b. Joseph, the son of Jacob, who was governor of Egypt. F. S. 

c. The king dismissed his minister without any inquiry, who had 
never done so unjust an action. F. S. 

Note m.— a. Those who seek Wisdom will find her. C. S. 
I am happy in the friend whom I have long proved. C. S. 

b. Can vou tell roe who did this sharaefid act? C. S. 

c. The infont whom you admired died suddenly. F. S. 
He is like a beast of prey who destroys without pity. P. S. 

I hope yon will enjoy the book which I have sent you. C. S. 

d. (W Father, wMch art in heaven. 

6. To those ^thful friends, whose unchanging regard hat entered 
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into the happiness of all the active yean of my Ufii, I make my affise* 
tionate acknowledgments, as I now part from a work in which they 
have always taken an interest, and which, wherever it, goes, will cany 
on its pages the ulent proofs of their kindness and taste. — TuauxoR. 
C. S. 

We have a religion whose origin is divine. — ^Bulir. C. S. 

(a.) The bravest man that ever fonght might have trembled. C. S. 

(6.) She is the same lady that I saw yesterday. C. S. 

(c.) Hie convention that assembled yesterday has been dissolved. C. S. 

(d,) Who that hopes to succeed would venture on an expedient like 
this? C. S. 

(e.) The soldiers and tents that we saw yesterday we will visit to-day. 
C. S. 

Note IV. — He was the first that died. He was the wisest that Athens 
produced. C. S. 

Note v. — ^He that wrote the Declaration of Independence, and who 
was the third President of the United States. F. S. 

Note VI. — The court, who gives currency to manners, ot^ht to be 
exemplary. F. S. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

BuLE XIX. — The relative employed to introduce a 
new clause is nominative to the verb belonging to that 
clause ; as, " The thirst after curiosities, which often 
draws contempt, was strongly developed;" "He who 
suffers not his faculties to lie torpid has a chance of do- 
ing good;" "The steams that left this port on Satur- 
day has been seen." 

Note L — But if, in the new clause, there is a nominative between the 
relative and the verb, then the relative is governed in the possessive 
case by a noun, or in the objective case by a verb or a preposition ; as, 
'* Grod is the sovereign of the universe, whou mfgesty ought to fiU us 
with awe; to whom we owe all possible reverence, and whom we are 
bound to obey." Though the relative must be in the same gender and 
the same number as the antecedent, it need not be in the same case. 

Note II. — ^The antecedent is sometimes placed after the relative ; as, 
" W/iom the cu) fits, let him put it on." 

Note III. — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed when no empha- 
sis is implied ; as, ** Who steals my purse steals trash.'' He or the man 
is here understood. 

Note IV. — ^The relatives are often suppressed ; as, ** The Mend I 
visited yesterday." Here whom is understood. 

Note V. — ^The relative sometimes refers to a whole clause, or to an 
adjective instead of a noun ; as, " He was genenUly des}»sed, which oc- 
casioned much uneasiness ;" ** As Judas declared him huiocentj which 
be could not be, had he in any way deceived his disdples."— Pobteu8*8 
Lect. Here which represents the adjective innooeut. 

Note VI. — ^The relative is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, " His 
eady friend^ which friend wae his min." 
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Note Vn.-^Whien the name of a person is used mereljr as « name, 
and does not refer to the person, the relative which should he nsed, axid 
not who ; as, *' It is no wonder if such a man did not shine at the conrt 
of Queen Elisabeth ; Elizabeth, which was but another name for pru- 
dence a nd e conomy/* 

Note yni. — In some instances, which is introduced as the nomina- 
tire to a verb, before the sentence or clause which it represents ; as, 
*^ There was therefore, which is all that we assert, a course of life pur^- 
sued by them different from that which they before led." — Palet'a 
£videnoUi cb. i. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XIX. 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule XIX. — a. They who have labored to make us wise are entitled 
to our gratitude. C. S.. 

b. He who died for his country is worthy of remembrance. C. S. 

Note I. — a. The persons' who conscience and vntue support may 
smile at the caprices of misfortune. F. S. 

b. That is the student who I gave the book to. P; S.~ 

c. This is the man whose virtues are admired. C. S. 
Note II.— Who lives to virtue, he lives to wisdom. C. S. 
Note in. — a. Who lives to virtue rarely can be poor. C. S. 

ft* HoTT wearisome 

Eternity so spent in Worship paid 

To whom we hate I—Pkir. Loit, b. L, 249. CB, 

Note IV.— a. What is mine, even to my life, is hers I love ; but the 
secret of my friend is not mine. — Sir P. Sydney. C. S. 
6. I hear a voice you can not hear, 

Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you can not see. 
Which beekon* me away.^TxCKSL. C B, 

Note v.— a. In that battle he acted cowardly, which ruined his rep- 
utation. C. S. ^ r 

b, A man should never be ashamed to own that he hks been in the 
wrong, which is but saying in other words that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.— Pope. C. S. 

Note VL— The measure was sustained by one of the members, but by 
whwA member I do not know, C.S. ' ^ 

Note Vn.— He suffered martyrdom under Nero, who was but anoth- 
er name for cruelty. F. S. 

Note Vni.— There was, which can be proved, a great chanse in the 
pdhtics of the party. C.S. . 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

EuLE XX. — The relative what has the sense otthat 
whichy and can be at the same time both in the namma« 
tive and the objective case ; as, " I have ht2jAwhat has 
bem alleged." Here what is in the objective case, and 
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governed by heard; and also in the nominative case to 
has been aUeged. 

A dependent clause after what or its componnds has the syntax of a 
Bubstantive; as, *'I have heard what is said;" *^what is said*' is the 
direct t)bject of heard, " I know what is right," ' 

Mlua does not admit an antecedent ; it is ei^er an a^ectire or a 
pronoun of indefinite signification, and is constracted in its own clause. 
See§2S7. 

Note I. — ^What is sometimes nsed adverbiallj as equiralent to some- 
what=somewhit=i something f partly ; as, '* The year before he had so used 
the matter, that what by force, atid what by policy, he had taken from 
the Christians about thir^ castles.*' 

Note IL — ^Whjlt is also used improperly instead of the conjunction 
that s as, *^ I can not say but what he did it." That is improperly used 
for what; as, '*We speak that we do know, and testify that we hare 
seen." 

Note in.-7-WHAT is sometimes used as an inteijection ; as,^ ^*What! 
eten denied a cordial at his end?" — ^Popb. 

Note IV. — ^What and its compounds are often used as a^jectiTes ; 
as, **It is not material what names are assigned to them;" *' whatso- 
ever thing is lovely." , - - 

Note y. — The pronouns whatsobysb, whichsoetbb, whososvxb, 
and the like, are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corre- 

rnding substantive ; as, " In what fight soever we view him, his con- 
st will bear inspection." 

Note VL — ^Whsthbb, in the sense of which of two, was anciently 
used as a relative {uronoun; as, **Let them take whether they will." 

Note YU. — ^The w<M*d whebe, which, in its origin, is related to what, 
is often equivalent to that in which ; as, '*Perhi^ tiiere is no situation 
the human mind can be placed in so difficult and so trying as wJiere it 
is made the judge in its own cause." — Lord Mansfield. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XX. 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule XX. — a. When he saw what had been done, he lifted up his 
voice and wept. C. S. 

h, I have been through the market without being able to find what I 
wanted. C. S. 

Note L — ^Thns, what with war, and what with sweat, what with ike 
gallows, and what with poverty, I am custom i^nnk. C. S. 

Note n. — a. He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly in 
taulL F. S. 

6. In the interview he did not say but what he did it. F. S. 

c. If a man read little, he had need to have much cunning, to seem 
to know that he doth not F. S. 

Note III. — What I to attribute the sacred sanctions of God and Na- 
ture to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife I C. S. 

Note IV.— -By what means can you gain the end you aim at ? 

Note V. — On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all fuU of 
courage and strength. C. S. 
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Kote TI. 3¥hifher when they come, thej fell at voids 

Whether of them should he the Lord of lords. C. S. 

Note yn.— -Indeed, I can not help likening his character to the arcM- 
tectnral fabrics of other ages which he most delighted in, idiere there is 
snch a congregation of imagery and tracery that one is apt to get bewil- 
dered among the variety of particular impressions, and not feel either 
the unity of the grand design or the height and solidness of the strnc^ 

ture. — ^LOCKHABT. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 377. Rule XXI. — The principal noun or pronoun 
in the answer to a question must be in the same case 
with the corresponding interrogative word : Direct. 
Quest. Who is this ? Arts. I. Quest. Whose is this ? 
Ans. His. Qicest. Whom do you seek ? Ans. Him. 
Oblique. Qaest. Who do you say that it is ? Ans. He. 
Quest. Whose do you say that it is ? Arts. His. Quest. 
Whom do you say that they seek ? Ans. Him. 

laOERCISES UNDER RULE XXI. 

interrogative pronouns. 

a. Who has called for me ? Him. F. S. 

b. Whose books have you ? John's. C. S. 

c. What are poets and philosophers but torch-bearers leading ns 
through the mazes and recesses of God's two majestic temples, the sen- 
sible and the spiritual world ? C. S. 

But envy had no place in his nature. Whom was there to envy ?— 
BuLVTEB. This form should be avoided. 

INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS. 

§ 378. Rule XXII. — I. One, in phrases like one 
&AYS=they BSLjz^on diU French, is used Indeterminate- 
ly. The pronoun has no particular antecedent : ^^One^a 
leaning at first would be toward it." See § 244 

II. It ako is used Indeterminately either as the sub- 
ject or the predicate of a proposition ; as, " It is this ;'' 
"this is it ;" "I am it;" "it is I." When it is the 
subject of a proposition, the verb necessarily agrees with 
it, and can be of the singular number only, no matter 
what be the nunjber of the predicate : It is this; it is 
these. When U is the predicate of a proposition, the 
number of the verb depends on the number of the subject 
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III. There, adverbial in its classification, but pro- 
nominal in its origin, is also used Indeterminately, but 
only as the predicate of a proposition. There is this; 
there are these. Though a predicate, there always stands 
in the b^inning of propositions, t. e., in the place of the 
subject 

EXERCISES UNBER RULE XXn. 

INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS. 

Bulb l^KII. — ^I. a. One would imagine these to be the ezprenioDS 
of a man blessed with ease and affluence. C. S. 
6, One might visit Paris in the interval. C. S. 

II.— a. *Ti8 two or three, mj lord, that bring you word 

MacduffisfledtoEngUnd.— irae2»0d(,iY.,1. C. & 

b. *TiB theM that •arly taint the female floaL—Popi. C. S. 

The indeterminate pronoun was formerlj omitted ; as. 

Now said the lady draweth toward the night.— F. Q., L, L, 23. 

m.— a. There are those who express a different opinion. 

h. There** two or three of oa hare seen strange ^htai - 

RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 
§ 379. Rule XXIII.— In the phrases "They love 
EACH OTHER,** " they killed ONE ANOTHER," there is a 
Reciprocal construction. In the one case, each is in ap- 
position with they^ or included in it, in the nominative 
case ; in the other, one is in apposition with theyj or in- 
cluded in it : in both, other is in the objective case. 

In a reciprocal construction, two or more propositions are abbreviated 
into one ; as, " John and Henry love each other'*= " John loves Heniy, 
and Heniy loves John." Another refers to one of many, the other to one 
of two ] '^ Two men were stan^ng on the road, and another came np ;" 
*^Two men were standing on the road ; one walked aw^, and the other 
remained.*' Another is sometimes improperly used tor each other: 
'* These two kinds of diction, prose and poetry, are so different one from 
another J'^ Here each other is the ccnrrect phraseology. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXIH. 

RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

Bulb aJuxl — a. William and Charles faithfully sought each other. 

C S. 

h. WiRiam, Charles, and Eliza generously helped one another. C. S. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERaSES ON PRONOUNS. 

Yoa will see one of the aUest men, one of the bravest officers this or 
any other country erer produced (it is hardly necessary to mention the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh), sacrificed by the meanest prince that ever 
sat upon the throne, to the vindictive jealousy of that haughty court. — 
Lord Chatham. 

That philosophical statesman, Jack Cade, thus reproaches his pris- 
oner, Lord Say : '' It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men about 
thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such aboTidnabk wordi 
as no Christian ear can endure to hear.*' 

Language is the depository of the accumulated body of experience to 
which all former ages have contributed their part, and which is the in- 
heritance of all yet to come. We have no right to prevent ourselves 
from transmitting to posterity a larger portion of this inheritance than 
we may ourselves have profited by. — Mill's Xo^, p. 413. 

The eager love of knowledge, and the no less eager love of action ; 
the impulse to knawy and the impulse to do : these are elements spon- 
taneously at work in human nature, and may appropriately be termed 
philosophical elements. — H. P. Tappan. 

Keats, a little before he died, said, *'I feel the daisies growing over 
me." 

Utility is the great idol of the age, to which all powers stoop, and all 
talents do homage. 

But if, which Heaven forbid I it hath still been unfortunately determ- 
ined that, because he hath not bent to power and authority, because 
he would not bow down before the golden calf and worship it, he is to 
be bound and cast into the furnace, I do trust in God there is a redeem- 
ing spirit in the Constitution, which will be seen to walk with the suf- 
ferer through the flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagra- 
tion. — CURSAN. 

When there is a question of peace or war between two nations, that 
government feels itself in the wrong which refuses to state with clear- 
ness and precision what she would consider as a satisfaction and a {dedge 
of peace.— C. J. Fox. 



CHAPTER V. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 



CONCORD. 

§ 880. EuLE XXIV.— The Verb agrees with its Sub- 
ject nominative in Number and Person ; as, **I torite /** 
"thou rt^Ze^^/' ^^hQobeys.^ 

The verb does not necessarily agree with its Predicate 
nominative. See ^ote below* 
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Every finite verb most have a subject nominative ex- 
pressed or understood. 

Note L— Plural Subjects wHb singular Predicates : << Honest men are 
the salt of the earth ;" "Christians (tre the light of the world." The 
word that comes first must be presumed to be the subject tmtil the con- 
trary is proved. The waj to justify such an expression as the wages of 
gin is death, is either to consider death not as the predicate but the sub- 
ject, or, with Webster, to consider the word wages as singular. 

Note n.-^Singular Subjects with plural Predicates. These construc- 
tions are rarer than the preceding, inasmuch as two or more persons (or 
things) are oftener spoken of as being equivalent to one, than one per- 
son (or thing) is spoken of as being equivalent to two or more : ** Six- 
pence is twdve half pennies ;" <VHe is aU head and shoulders." 

Note in. — ^A Plural title applied to a Single object often takes the 
singular verb; as, "The Pleasures of Memory, by Sogers, is an admi- 
rable work." 

Note rv. — The pronoun tou, even when used to denote an individu- 
al, inasmuch as its form is plural, should have a plural verb : *^ The ac- 
count you were pleased to send me,** not " the account you was pleased 
to send me." 

Note Y. — ^A verb in the diird person may have as its subject a sen- 
tence, or the chuse of a sentence, or a verb in the itifinitive mode, or any 
part of speech used as a noun ; as, " To attack vices in the abstract, with- 
out touching persons, may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with 
shadows ;** " To see is desirable ;" ^^Bed and green are difibrent colors ;" 
**Once is too ofken;" ** Over is not under ;*^ "An t/ ruins the case;" 
*^Ah ! is an inteijection." 

Note VI. — There is one phrase in present use in which the personal 
pronoun me precedes a verb in the third person : methmks, methought. 
Anciently, htm was used in the same manner ; as. Him thuhte, him 
thought Hun and me are here in the Anglo-Saxon dative case. Me 
thinks =it seems to ine=mihi videtw. 

Note VII. — ^In poetry, the verb may stand without a nominative in 
cases where in prose the omission would be improper ; as,^* Lives there 
who loves his pain?" — Milton. That is, lives there a man who loves 
his pain ? 

Note Vnl. — ^Yerbs in the Imperative mode generally agree with the 
pronouns thou, ye, or you expressed or understood ; as, Love (thou) ; 
read ye or you. It is sometimes difficult to define the precise subject 
addressed; as, "God said, Let there be light, and there was hght." — 
Gen,, i., 8. 

Note IX. — A verb following the conjunction than sometimes stands 
without a nominative expressed ; as, " Not that any thing occurs in con- 
sequence of our late loss more afflictive Man was to be expected." — 
IjOe of Cowper, Letter 62. Forms of expression like this are elliptical : 
" More afflictive l^an that which was to be expected.** 

Note X — ^The verb is in some cases understood; as, ''The combat 
deepens— on, ye brave !*' Here rush or press is understood before on. 

Note XI. — ^The ^ameform of the verb, whether simple, progressive, or 
emphatic, should be preserved throughout the sentence ; as, "The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away;" "Thut man fopts his ^Mnda and 
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Jkat69 his enemies ;" " He was wrUing and he is wrUmg$*^ «He cKtf hve 
And he does iove.^* 

EXERCISES IN THE SYNTAX OE THE VERB. 
RuLB XXIV. — a. A be^ among the flowers of spring is one of th^ 
most cheerful Objects that can be looked upon. C. S. 

b. The Normans, under which general term is comprehended the 
Danes, Norwegians,, and Swedes, were accustomed to rapine and 
slaughter. E.S. • 

c. Thinks I to myself, He will know better when he is older. F. S. 

d. What signifies good opinions, unless they are attended by good 
conduct? F.S. 

Note L— & ' Moneys is tow salt 

What should I 8*7 to you f F. S. 

b. In the wilderness locusts were his meat. C. S. 

Note IL-r^i. As to his person, he i^ all head and shoulders. ' C. S. 

b. In Federal money a dime is ten cents. C S. 

Note IIL*-The Pleasures of the Imagination, by Akenside, is a high* 
ly philoBophieal poem. O. S. 

Note IV.^Kz. I came to see you because I knew you was my old mas- 
ter's friend. F.S. 

6. I recOlloct yon was his adrocate in that important trial. F. S. 

Note y.— «. EktIj to bed and earij to rise, 

Makes a man healtbj, wealthy, and wise. C S. 

b* Read, read, rang through the air morning, noon, and night, Hke the 
muezzins' eall to prayer Arom the tops of their gilded minarets. — Nuces 
PhilosopMcce, p. 484. C. S. 

c. That warm climates should accelerate the growth of the human 
body, and shorten its duration, is Tery reasonable to belieye. C. S. 

d. **1 can not do it" never accomplished any thing ; " I will try*' has 
wrourfit wonders.^HAWE8. 

e. For a lady to conduct herself in this manner is disgraceful C. S. 
Note VI. — Methinks already I your tears survey. C. S. - . 

Note VIL — ^There have been that have delivered themselves from 
their ills by their good fortune or their virtue. F. 8. 

Note Vm.— The expense amounted to, say five dollars. C. S. 

Note IX. — ^He felt himself addicted to philosophical speculations with 
more ardor than consisted weU widi tJie duties of a Roman and a senai- 
tor. C.S. 

Note X— «. Charge, Chester; charge t 00, Stanley, on ! C. 8. 

6. . Once more onto the breach, my Mends, once more. 

Or close the wall np with onr English dead. C 8. 

Note XI.— He was writing, and he does now wate, F. S. 
THE VERB. 

§ 381. Rule XXV,— When a verb has two or more 
SUBJECTS in the dncular number, joined by the copula* 
tive andf it must take the plural number ; as, ^^Jleason 
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and truth constitute intellectual gold." The conjunction 
is sometimes understood; as, ^^ Honcnr, justice, religion 
itself, were derided." 

Note I. — ^This role has in the practice of Tmters some exceptions : 
*^ Nor were the young feUows so wholly lost to a sense of right, bs pride 
and self-conceit has made them affect to be.** — Bamhlery No. 97. Here 
the ye^, which is expressed after se^-conoeitf is consideied as underttood 
after pride, *" Their safety and welfare is most concerned." — Specta- 
tor. No. 121. This was sometimes the case in Greek and Roman 
wnterff: **lHens enim et ratio, et consi^um in sensibns est."— -Cicexo, 
Ih Sen., cap. xix. Forms of expression like these should not be en- 
couraged in the Enfflish language, though they can be defended, in 
some instances, on the ground of their expressing only one complex 
idea. 

Note n. — ^Twt> or more nouns connected by the conjunction tmd, ex- 
pressed or understood, and modified l^ the distributives sach, btebt, 
or BiTHSR, may have a verb in the singular number: " Either sex and 
eveiy age was engaged in the pursuits of industry."— Gibbon's Boman 
Empire, chap. x. *^The judicial and every other power is accountable 
to the legislative.** — Palet'b Phitoscphy, vi., 8. 

Note UJ.^-Where comparison is expressed or implied, and not com- 
bination, the verb should be singular ; thus, ^' Caesar as well as Cicero 
1005 remariudde for eloquence.** Even when and is used between two 
nouns, if a disuniting word is used \^ith it, the verb should be in the 
singular number; as, **Qood order, and not mean savings, /m>dtioM 
honest profit.** 

Note IV.— When a verb comes in between its nominatives, it agrees 
with that which precedes it, and is imderstood as to the others ; as, 
*' John was present, and Heniy, and Charies.** 

Note V. — When two nouns connected by the conjunction tmd ex- 
press bnt one subject, the verb should be in the singular number ; as, 
''That great statesman and general is entitled to Ihe gratitude of his 
country.** 

Note VI. — When nominatives to the same verb ttre of different per- 
sons, the verb must be in ^e plural number, and must agree with the 
first person rather than the second, and with the second rather than the 
third: "My sister and I are daily employed in our respective occupa- 
tions.** 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXV. 

Bulb XXV.-^o. Religion and virtue, our best support and highest 
honor, confers on the mind principles of noble independence. F. S. 

.6. There is as much real religion aiid morafity in this country as in 
any other. F. S. 

c. Wisdom, virtue, hap]Hness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 
F. S. 

Note I. — a. In that transaction their safety and wetfare is most con- 
cerned. F. S. 

b. The fragrant woodbine and the sweet-scented myrtle renders the 
air in this spot truly deliciohs. F.S. . ^ 
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Note n.— In the camp of JstmH every man and ererj woaan were 
numbered. I*. S. 

Note in. — a. Tbat snperficial scholar and critic, like some renown- 
ed critics of onr own, have furnished most decisive proofs that thef 
knew not the characters of the Hebrew language. F. S, 

6. Virtuous effort, and not depraved genius, win the prize. F. S* 

Mote IV. Forth in the ]^ea«kig spvlBg 

Thy beauty wdlk$^ thy tendemKa and love.—IliOMBOif. C. S. 

Note v. — Coleridge, that distinguished .philosopher and celebrated 

poet, are receiving the meed of praise. F. S. .- . 

Note YI.— You and the doctor thinks unfavorably of my ease*. » F. S. 

THE VERB. 

§ 382. EuLE XXVL— When a verb has for its sul>- 
ject only ONE of two or more substantives singuktf, con- 
nected by the conjunctions or or nor, it is itself in the 
singular number ; as, " Either John, or Peter, or Jatnes 
was at the Exchange yesterday, but neither John no» 
Peter is there to-day." 

Note L-r-Whea a verb has nominattyes of diffisreat penKms connect- 
ed by the disjunctive conjunctions or or nor, it must agree wilii ^at 
whic^ ki nearest; as, /' Neither yon npr I urn concerned*^' 

Note II. — ^When a verb has a Singular and a Plural nominative con* 
nected by or or nor, it agrees with its nearest nominative f as, *' The 
dice-box or his cups were his ruin." 

Note III. — In sentences where there is but one proposition^ when two 
or more subjects of different persons are in apposition, the verb agrees 
with the FiBST of them; as, **/, your master, command you;" "Your 
master, I, oom»aitds you." The idei^ that comet first is the leading idea, 
and controls the construction of the verb. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXVI. 

'RmiK XXVI. — a. There are many fm»kB in qpellhig whidi neither 
analogy nor pronunciation justify. F. S. 

6. When sicknefis^ infirmity, or reverse of fortuiie affect us, the sin^ 
NJerity of friendship is proved. F. S. 

Note I. — I or thou am the person who must undertake the bnsinesa 
proposed. F. S* 

Note II. — a. For the consequences of this transadion he^ or they is 
responsible. F» S. 

6. The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of riches, hfis choked 
Ibe seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. F. S. 
• Note m.— Your father, I, loves you ; I, your father, love you. C S. 

THE VERB* 

§ 383. Rule XXVIL— When a verb has for its sub- 
ject A CoiXEGTlVE noun, it can be either in the Singa- 
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lor or the Plural number ; as, ^* The council is or ixre 
unanimous;" "The company tzj^w or were collected;'* 
" A part of the exports consists or consist of raw silk." 

Note I. — When the oollecti?e noun indicates unity, a Singular verb 
should be used; when |t indicates plurality, a Fluml verb should be 
used. In general, modem practice inclines, to the use of a plural verb, 
especially when persons and not things are signified by the collective 
noun ; as, '*The elergy began to withdraw themseives from the tempo- 
nil courts."-— Blackstonb. ** The chorus prqMxre resistance at his 
first i^proAch ; the choms sin^t of the battle. "^-Johnson's lA/e of 
MUum. 

When a collective noun is preceded by a definitive whic)i clearly lim< 
its the sense of the word to ttie idea of unity, it requires* a verb and a 
pronoun to agree with it in the singular number ; as, '* A company of 
troops waa raised ;" ''This people has become a gr^t nation." 

EXiaiCISES UNDER RULE XXVlt 
RuLB JUL VII.— a. An army was led through ihe wHdemess against 
him. C. S. 

b. Afiier the battle the army were scattered through the provinces. 
C. S. 

^ e. The committee has at length brought in a report. C. S. 
d. The committee were divided in dieir opinions. C. S. 
Note I. — a. The court, aft^r long delays^ have passed sentence on 
the criminal. F. S. 

b, A herd of cattle peaoef^y gtasing afford a pleasing sight. F. S. 

c. That assembly thus convened wclre numerous. F. S. 

COLLOCATION. 

§ 384. The Subject or Nominative usually precedes 
the verb in declaratory phrases; as, ^^God created the 
world." 

Exception 1. Tlie nominative often follows an intranrativeveib; for 
as such a verb has no object after it, that position of the ncmiinative 
creates no ambiguity: ** Above it stood the Sertqthim,** 

Ea:o. 2. The nominative may follow the verb when th^ verb is pre- 
ceded by here^ thsre, hence, thencB, Vun, thus, yet, so, nor, neither, wch, 
the same, herein, therein, wherein, and perhaps other words; as, ''iSsre 
are five men ;*' *^^ There irsis a man sent ftfan. God." 

Exc. d. The nominative may follow the verb in the expression of 
commands, reqtlests, wishes; as^ ^'Long Uve the Jdna,** 

Exc. 4. The nominative may follow the verb when an emphatical 
adjective introduces the sentence ; as, *^Great is the Lord, ghrious are 
his works, and happy is the man who serves him.'* 

Exc. 5. In certain phrases which are conditional or hypothetical, the 
sign of the condition may be omitted, and the nominative i^aced after 
the auxiliary ; as, ^^Didhe but know my anxiety.'* 

Exc 6. The.ntominadve may foUow the veib urimn the words tohosey 
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JIm, theiry her^ nme, your, &e., precede the verb with a governing word $ 
as, ^*Ottt of whose modifications have been fliade most complex modes." 
Exc. 7. In interrogative sentences the nominative follows the verb 
when alone, or the first auxiliaiy; as, ^^BeHevest thouf" *^WiH be con- 
sentr' 

E3tc. 8. When an infinitive mode or a, sentence is tiie nominative 
case to the verb, it generally follows die verb, the prononn it standing 
as its representative before the verb; as, *^It is difficult to cUnibthe 
hill of science." 
Exc. 9. In poetry, the subject often follcnvs the verb ; as, 

" Par along, " 
« From peak to peak the mttUng cngB amoog^ 

I^eaps the live tbander."~.BTBOJ|i. 

GOVEENMENT OP VERBS. 

§ 386. Rule XXVIII.-^— Transitive verbs govern the 
objective case ; as, " God created the world ;^^ «* "We 
honor Mm.^^ 

Transitive verbs are sometimes caUed objective verbs, because they 
require an object after them to complete their meaning. « 

intransitive verbs are sometimes called subjective verbs, because their 
meaning is complete in tiiemselves- without any complementary object. 

Note I. — ^Traasitive. verbs in some instances require a dative object 
in addition to the principal or accusative object; as, "I give thelbioolq 
to you," Such veros are Tniditive, and are generally in English ex* 
pressed by the preposition .to cr for. 

Note II. — ^l>^sitive verbs in some instances require a Factitive ob- 
ject in addition to the accusative object ; as, '* They made Napoleon 
an emperor;" "He thinks himself a gentleman j** "They crowned him 
a poet," 

Note m. — ^Transitive verbs admit of a sentencef a clause, or a num- 
ber of words as their object ; as, " He is not alarmed so far as to con- 
sider how much nearer he approaches his endi" "Mark you his absohae 
shaUr 

Note IV. — Some Transitive verb8-]gavem two Kotrvs in the olijedfive 
case when in the active ibrm, and one when in the passive ; as, "They 
asked him a question ;" " They taught Aim hgic ;*' **They were asked a 
question." See §^ee. 

Note Y. — Some Transitive verbs stand without their complementary 
ojective case after them; as, ** He reads f" " He writes ;" for " He reads 
books ;'* "He writes letters." 

Note VI. — ^Transitive verbs are improperly used as Intransitive verbs ; 
as, "I must premise with three dreumstances" for "I must premise 
three circumstances;" "let us consider of the woiks of art" for "let 
us consfder the works of art.** 

Note VII. — Intransitive verbs are sometimes improperly used as 
Transitive verbs; as, "If fbrce this arm succeed;" "He repented him 
of his'design." 

Note Vni.-rCertain Intransitive veibs are followed by nouns kindred 
to them in origin or signification; as, "To sleep the sleep of deatlu" 
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Here the nonn obIj rweftte the idea ezpreflbed hy the Terh, and thw 
renders it emphatic. The Factitire relation is here indicated. 

Nearly allied to this idiom is that o{ nsing after yerbs Transitive or . 
Intransitive certain noons which are not the objects of the verh, jior of 
precisely the same sense; as, **The lump of gold weighs two ounces;" 
«< The doth measures three yards, '* Some verbs of this sort axe follow- 
ed by two objects : <^ The hat cost kim ave doUars:* 

Note IX. — ^There are some verbs which may be used Transitively or 
Intransitively; as, *'I shall do the business;'* ^I shall do as I prom- 
ised." 

The Oljective after a verb in the active voice becomes the Nomina- 
tive befove the vc^b in the passive voice. The nominative before the 
verb in the active voice is joined to the passive verb by tile preposition 
by: <*C8Bsar conquered i\>ii^pey at Pharsalia;'* ^^Pampey was conquer- 
ed by Ocesar at FharsaUa.** 

Note X. — ^Idiomatic expressions sometimes occui^ in which the ac- 
tive form of the transitive verb is used in a sense nearly allied to tiie 
passive ; as, <* The goods seU rapidly f* /< the doth tears ;'* ** the ground 
plows -weXU* 

COLLOCATION. 

§ 386. The verb precedes the word which it governs. 

Sometimes the v^b comes ^1^ the objective case; as, 
** She with extended arms his aid implores /'* " Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.** Whom 
and which always precede the verb. A noun with whaU 
ever^ whatsoever^ ox whichsoever preceding it, is placed 
before the governing verb; as, ^^ Whatsoever positive 
ideas we have.** 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXVUL 
GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 
Bulb XXVUI*-^^ The man who he raised fitun obscurity is dead. 
F. S. 

b. We never know the true value of friends. While they live we are 
too sensitive of their faults ; when we have lost them we only see their 
viitaes. CS. 

c. Few persons exert their ability to the utmost to do all the good 
that lies in their power. X^. S. 

Note I.-^With some paper, I gave him a pen. C. S. 

Note II. — And they ei^deavoied to take him by force to make him a 
king. C.S. 

Note IIL — ^If he escapes being banished by others, I fear he will ban- 
ish himself. v. 

Note lY. — The king denied him admission to the court. C. S. 

Note V.—He writes frequently for Blackwood's Magazine. C. S. 

l^ffote VI.— Those that think to ingratime with him by calnmniatiDg 
me, are mistaken. F. & 
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Note VIL — a. I will sabmit me, for sabnussion briun peace* C. S. 

(. This is true power ; it appEoaches men to God. F.-S. 

c. His English partialities swerved him from the straight path of 
neatralitj. F. S. 

Note yill.-wx. In his life he ran the race of godliness, and now he 
vears the crown of victory. C. S. 

b. A crown is a silver coin which weighs nineteen pennyweights. 
C.S. 

Kote IX. — a. These victories in India swelled his fame. C. S. 

b. Provoked by the insult and the i^jory, he swelled with rage. C. S. 
, Note X. — a. These lines from Worddwortb read well. C. S. 

5. This apple is nnripe, and is not fit to eat. C. S. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 

§ 387. Rule XXIX— The verb am^ and some otii- 
ers, admit after them a Predicate noun in the same case 
as the Subject; as, "Virtue alone is happiness;'* "Han- 
nibal was a famous Carthaginian gcTieral ;" ** Washing- 
ton was chosen canirnander-iTt^hief ;^^ ** He was called 
the arch^^magician /" *^He will turn out a villain.^ 

**l should ^ mmdJ" — ^Dfi Quincbt. *' He obliged the Nile to run 
bloody for your sakes.*' The verbs to become^ to ffrow^ to remain^ to <eem, 
to be chosen f to be named, to feel, as to feel strong, and many others, be- 
long to this class. 

E^BCISES UNDER ttULE XXIX. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 

Bulb XXIX. — a. Beverence and tenderness are the hallowed are- 
nnes through which alone true souls can come together. — H. J. TucK- 

XRMAIC. C. S. • 

b. He declared in the Senate that Catiline was a traitor. 0. 8. 

c. Knowledge is the parent of love ; wisdom love itself. C. S. 

d. She walks a goddess and she moves a queen. C. S. 

e. When knowledge was falselj adled wisdom. C. S. 
/. Tbe Swn on kUII St Mary*! lake 

Floats double, mran aod ahadov. C. & 

THE SYNTAX OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

§ 388. EuLE XXX.— A verb in the Infinitive Mode 
depends upon a finite verb which it follows ; aa, ** Cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well ;" ** His penetration and dil- 
igence seemed to vie with each other." 

Note L — ^Besides entering thus into construction in dependence upon 
another verb, the iofinttive mode also sometimes depends, a. On a 8ul>- 
stantive ; as, '* He showed an eagerness to learn ;*' o. On an Adjective ; 
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ms, **He was tagtr to learn ;** e. On a Pronoun ; as, ''Is it lawftil for 
%s to give tribute to Cffisar?" d. On an Infinitive verb; as, ''7b mak% 
believe ;" e. On an Adverb ; as, "He knows not hoxo to learn ;*' f. On 
a second Preposition; as, "And he stood np^br to r^ad;** g. On a 
Conjunction; as, "An object so higE a« to be inaccessible.** 

Note U. — ^The Infinitive with its preposition expresses a coniing event, 
an end, purpose, or cause ; as, " Christmas is to 6« ce/(06ra^next week ;" 
" I read to kam ;*' " I rejoice to h^r it.** 

Note m.— -An Infinitive may be a subject, or predicate, or direct ob- 
ject ; as, " 7b <i»c is gain ;** " 7b he virtuous is to 6« happy ;** " I dread 
to «ee him.** It is remarkable that in these cases to is retained. See 
5 263. . 

Note IV. — ^The Infinitive is used to express necessity or obligation ; 
as, " It is never to he forgotten ;** " It is greatly to he deplored ;** " I had 
to pay it.** 

Note V. — The Infinitive of the Substantive verb has the same case 
after it as before it; as, "They supposed its to be them** In Interrog- 
ative sentences, bo^ of the cases sometimes precede; as, ^^Whom do 
you suppose him to be?** 

Note Vl. — Some verbs are immediately followed by an Infinitive 
when the Object is the same as the Subject, but are fc^owed byi;he Ac- 
cusative and the Infinitive when the object is d^erent ; as, " X wish to 
go;*' " I wish Atm td go.** 

Note Vn. — Many verbs are never followed by the Infinhire withort 
the Accusative, except in the passive voice ; as, "I adviBed him to di 
it;'* but passively, "I am advised to do it'* In this construction tbe 
accusative may be considered as both the object of the finite verb and 
the subject of the infinitive mode. 

Note Yin. — ^Att Infinitive, though it often comes last in the sentence, 
is seldom or never the Predicate, exo^t when another infinitive is the 
subject; as, "To eiyoy is to obey.** 

Note IX.— *The Infinitive is sometimes used absolutely; as, " To con- 
fsMs the truth, I was not present.*' 

Note X. — ^The Active form of the Infinitive is often used in a Passive 
sense; as, "There is no time to wastes** "John has a house to seU.** 

EXERCISES UNDER RtJLE XXX. ^ 
THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rule XXX. — a. So far, peace seems to smile upon our future inde-^ 
pendence. C. S. 

h. The Norman, shut out Arom France^ began more and more to feel 
that Ikigland was his home and his sphere. C. S. 

Note l.'—a. Bart thou a charm lb stay the morning star 
In his deep course f C. S. ^ 

6.' In their conduct they are anxious to avoid even the iqipearance 
Of evil. C. a 

c. It would be wrong for them to desert the cause tiiey have under- 
taken. C.S. 

d. To pretend to feel affection when none is felt is hypocrisy. C. S. 

e. Th^ told him where to spend the night. 0. IS. 

f. And what went ye out for to see 7 C. S. 
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Nothing maJces & man more siU^icions than ta know little. C. S. 

I^^ote II. — a. During the whole campaign he sought to fight. C. S. 

b. He studied to learn his duty. C. S. 

Note III. — a. To suffer is the destiny of man. C. S. 

h. To live is to be miserable. C. S. 

c He loves to fight. C. J^ 

Note IV.--a. The debt is to be paid. C. S. 

b. Sin is to be repented of. C. S. 

Note y .~<x. When questioned, he declared them to be solders. C. JS. 

b. In their statements^ whom do they represent me to be ? C. S. 

Note VI. — a. I desire to learn the science of astronomy. C. S. 

b* 1 desire him to learn the science of astronomy. C. S. 

Note VIIw — ^They urged him t6 declare war. He was mged to de- 
clare war. C-S. ' 

Note Vm. — ^Remember that to be humble is to be wise. C. & 

Note IX.-— ^. To say nothing of his ignorance, he is a bad man. C; S. 

b. It is not once in ten attempts that you can find the case yon seek 
in any law-book, to say nothing of those ntmierous points of conduet 
concerning which the law professes not to prescribe. C. & 

Note X. — ^In that affair he is to^lame. C. S. 

THE INFINITIVE MODJ^ 

§ 389. KuLE XXXL— The verbs Bid, feel, dare, do, 
have, hear^t let, make, need, see, may, can, wiU, shall, 
micst, are followed by the Infinitive, without the prepcH 
sition to ; as, " I hid her alight /'* " I make him go /" 
"I feel the pain aia^/" " I saw him/aZZ /" "We heard 
him say ;'^ "He let me go ;'^ "I dare go;"^ "I need 
not go ,'" "I do go /" " Would thej have us gdV' " I 
may go;'' "I can go;'' "I will 5^0/" "I Aall go;" 
" I must go." Some other verbd are sometimes in the 
same construction ; as, Observe, perceive, hww, help. 
The to is seldom or never omitted after the perfect par- 
ticiple used passively; as, "We are bidden to rest;" 
"he was seen to move/' To this let forms an excep- 
tion. 

Note I. — ^BiD, in the sense of c(»nmand, usually is followed by an ob- 
ject and the infinitive without the preposition ios as, ''Lord, if it be 
thou, hid me oovue to thee on the water.'* In the sense of promise, it is 
followed by an iirfinitive with the preposition; as, "He bids fair to 
make an able statesman." 

Note n.— Bare, used Intransitively, is foHow^d by an infinitive with- 
out the preposition ; as, " I dare ci^ aU that may become a man." Dare^ 
Transitiye, is followed by the preposition to; as, " I dare you to do it." 

Note IIL-^Feel, used Intransitively, is followed by an object and the 

M2 
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infinitire ^thoat the pr^>otition; as, <a feel it motie." When used 
IntransitiTely, the infimtiTe has the preposition; as,^'I felt afraid to 
speak.'* 

Note IV. — NsBD, when Transitive, is regolftr in its inflections ; bat 
when Intransitive, it drops the i)ersonal terminations in the present 
tense, is formed like the Auxiliaries, and foIlo>red by the verb withont 
the prefix to ; as, ** I need not ^ any farther ;*' *' She need dig no more.** 
— Spectator i No. 121. ** He iued not nrge this honorable oonn.** To 
imt there are exceptions : as, 

** vice to ft moiMter of 00 frightftil mieii. 
That to be hat«d nud* bat to be nen.**— Popb. 

Note v.— Makb, in the langoage of ScripClure, is foUowed by to; as, 
*<Hefito&eeAhissnBtoWf0.'' Sometimet the verb 6« is introdaced after 
the verb make^ while the preposition to is suppressed ; as, *' He is care- 
ful to make eveiy word 6e heard." 

Note VI.^-Hayb, s^gniMng peMession or obligation, is ^nerally 
followed by to; as, ** I had to do this." When it implies volition, to is 
general^ omitted ; as, '* Would yon hixoems refect such an offer ?** And 
yet we find,/' Him would Paul have to go forth with him." See § 268. 
The Infinitive present standing ftfier havej in sraie caseii expresses a 
dutVf or Uuky or necessity; as, " I have to work for my bread." 

When an Infinitive clause follows a transitive verl^ the pronoun t^is 
often placed immediately after the verb, and the infinitive placed in 
apposition to it ; as. ''I found it to no purpose to lag much stress on those 
texts theU are usuaify cUkged on the occasion,** 

The construction of English Infinitives is twbfold : 1. (^sonyB ; 

2. GSBUNDIAL. 

When one verb is followed bv another without the preposition to, the 
construction must be considerea to have grown out of the objective case, 
or fnm the form in ^oa. Hiis in the present English is the rarer of the 
two constructions. See § 263. 

When a verb is followed by another, preceded by the preposition to, 
the construction must be considered to have grown out of the so-called 
Gerund, that is, the form in -nne, i. e., the Dative cisise : I begin to ih^os. 
This is the oonstruction with the great majority of English verbs. — ^La- 
tham. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXXI. 

Rule XXXL, Note I. — a. After the fatigues of the day, night bids 08 
rest. C. S. 

b. He bids fair to be an eminent scholar. C. S. 

Note II.— <i. They dared do all their duty. C. S. 

b. At that meeting he dared them to fight. C. S. 

Note m.— <!. I felt the pulse beat. C. S. 

b. I felt i^raid to stir. C. S. 

Note IV .— a. They need but to see the work in order to be satisfied. 
C.S. 

b. He need not beg, for he is able to work. C. S. 

Note V. — ^He make^ me to lie down in green pastures. C. S. 

Note yi.-~a. He has to study half of the night to get his lesson* C. S. 

b. They would have us refuse the invitation which has been so court- 
eously given. C.S. 
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^ . .- ^^..^^^ ...^«^«d» 

THE nCPERATIVE UODE. 

§ 390, Forms in the Imperative Mode have in English 
three peculiarities : 

A. They have a simple form for the second person ; 
its, ** Love thou ;" the third being expressed by a circum- 
locution ; asy *' Let him love. " 2. They take pronouns 
after instead of before them ; as, in the example given, 
**Love thou." 3. They often omit the pronoun alto- 
gether; as, **Love." 

Passion goes at once to its object, assnming it as the consequence of 
an indirect assertion. Thos, if the fact be that I desire that a person 
should ffo to any place, it is not necessary for me to state my desire in 
the indicative mode, and his going in the infinitive, or subjnnctive, or 
potential: **I desire you to go;" or, **I desire that you go;** or, "I 
desire that you should go ;'* but, by the natural impulse of my feelings, 
I say, **GoP* Now this mode, front its fre(|uent use in giving com- 
man(^ to inferiors, has been caUed the Imperative, Under this general 
term may be included not only a command! as, ** Let there be light," 
but also a wish expressed ; as, *^Let confbsion live ;*' and b. prayer of- 
fered ; as, '•^Btlp me, Lysander, help me ;** and Apermisiion given ; as, 
^}Go, but be moderate'in your food.'' In all t>f them the assertion of 
desire on the part of the speaker is clearly implied. The sense is, **I 
command that there be light ;**<'! wish that confusion may prevail ;" '* I 
pray you to help me ;" " I permit you to ga** ' 

EXERCISES UNDER § 390. 
THE IMPERATIVE MODE. 

a. Attend, thou son of earth, to my instructions. C. S.^ 

6. But, in order to understand this subject, let us turn the tables, on 
the objector. , C. S. . 

c. Read, but do not devour books. Compare your information ; di* 
gest it. In short, according to the proverb, " Make haste slowly.*' — 
John Randolph. C. S. 

dL Live with your century, but be not its creature ; bestow upon your 
contemporaries not what they praise, but what they need. C. S. 

e. Let them laugh who win. C. S. 

y. Rouse not, I beseech you, a peace-loving, but a resolute pe<^le ; 
alienate not from your body the affections of a whole empire. C. S. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

§ 391. iluLE XXXIL — In conditionial expressions, 
which imply both doubt and futurity, the Subjunctive 
Mode generally follows the conjunction which exptesses 
the condition ; as, "TjTthy brother trespass against thee, 
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rebuke him ; and if he repentf forgive him ;" " Though 
he were dead, yet shall he live again.'* 

Note I.— 'The sign of the condition is sometimes omitted ; as, *' Were 
he to read hard for the next six months, he would probably be admitted 
to the bar." ^ 

It most be remembered, however, that conjunctions like those quoted 
above do not govern the Subjunctive Mode because they are conditional, 
but because, hi the particular condition which they accompany, there is 
an element of uncertainty. See § 262. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE^XXXII. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, 

RuLB XXXII.-^a. With whom, if he come shortly, I will see yon. 
C.& 

b, Exeept I be by Silvia in the night, there is no music in the ni^t- 
ingflle. C.S. 

e. Berenge back on itself recoils ; 

LetU^ I r«cknot« so H light weU aimed. a& 

d. They deck it with silver and gold; they fasten it w!th naiUt and 
hammers, that it move not. C. S. 

e. If this be law (which it is for you this day to decide), such a man 
has no triaL C. S. 

Note I. — a. Were he to confess his fault, he would be forgiven. 
C.S. 

b. Were he .ten tinges the villain that he is, he would still find sup« 
porters. C. S. , ' 

e. Were death denied, poor man would live in vain ; 

Were death denied, tp him would not be Ufe ; 
W«re death denied, even fools would wish to die.— Youko. 

SYNTAX OP TENSES. 

§ 892. To express the different relations of Time, the appropriate 
tenses of the verb should be carefully employed. See § 253. 

1. The Past improperly used for the Present Tense : ** A stranger to 
the poem would not easily discover that this was (is) verse ;" ** He an- 
nounced to the world that air was (is) elastic." 

2. The Present Perfect improperly used for the Past ; "The Lord 
hath. given (gave) and the Lord hath taken away ;** " I have seen (saw} 
the coronation at Westminster last summer.** 

3. The Present improperly used for the Present Perfect : " They con- 
tinue (have continued) with me three days." " 

4. The Past improperly used for the Past Perfect: "They arrived 
(had afrhed) before we reached the city." 

B. The Future imprc^)erly used for the Future Perfect ; "The woric- 
men will finish (will hixve finished) the business lit midsummer.** 

6. The Present Perfect improperly used for the Present : "All the 
presenjt family have been (are) much indebted to dieir great and honor- 
able ancestor.** 

7. The Past improperly used for th&Present Perfect i "This curious 
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]^6C0 of workmanship was preserved wad shown (has heen preserved and 
shown) to strangers for more than fifty years.'* 

8. The auxiliary should is improperly used for would : as, <<0n the 
morrow, because he should have knoum (would know) the certainty where- 
fore he was accused of the Jews." 

9f . The Indicative Present is correctly used after the words when, till, 
btfore, as soon ai, afier, to express the relative time of a Future action ; 
as, ** When, the maU arrives he will come." 

10. The Infinil^ye Present Perfect is incorrectly used for the Present ; 
as, " The last work I intended to haxe written (to write).** 

11. When a verb in the Present Perfect tense is preceded by when, 
as soon as, before, till, or after, it performs the office of the Future Per- 
fect ; as, ^''Brfore he has been there, I shall arrive." 

'* There is something peculiar in the use of the Preterit tense. Take 
the following case : A servant calls on me for a book ; if I am uncertain 
whether I have it or not, I answer, 'If the book he in my library, or if I 
have the book, your master is welcome to it ;' but if I am certain that I 
have not the book, I say, ' If the book were in mv library, or if I had the 
book, it should be at your master's service.' Here it is obvious that 
when we use the Present tense it implies uncertainty of the fact, and 
when we use the Preterit it implies allegation of its existence. Thus, 
also, a person at night would say to his Mend, 'If it rasn you shall not 
go,' being uncertain at the time whether it did or did not rain ; but i^ 
on looking out, he perceived it did not rain, he would then say, *If it 
rained yoxk should not go,' intimating that it did not rain." — ^Webster's 
Dissertations, p. 263. 

EXERCISES UNDER § 892. 
THE TENSES. 

1. a, Ifmyreaders will turn their thoughts hack on their old friends, 
they will find it difficult to call a single man to remembrance who ap- 
peared to know that life was short till he was about to lose it. F. S. 

6. A cursory perusal would not enable yon to discover that this wa^a 
poem. F*& 

2. I assure you I have seen the king last summer. F. S. 

8. I have compassion on the multitude, because th^ continue with 
me three days. F. S. 

4. He that was dead sat up and began to speak. F. S. 

5. John will earn his wages when his service is completed. F. S. 

6. I have now been writing to my friend whom I wish to see. F. S. 

7. Thb relic was carefully preserved these ten yean. F. S. 

8. Because he should have known the reason of his condemnadon, he 
made the inquiiy. F. S. 

9. I shall wait in New York until my friend comes. C. S. 

10. a, I intended last year to have visited you. F. S. 
b, I expected to have plowed my land last week. F. S. 

11. As soon as he comes I will invite him home. C. S. 

SYNTAX OF PARTICIPLES. 

8 393. EULB XXXIIL— Participlea belong to sul). 
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atantives ; as, ^^Se^ watching the coming stonn, pi«- 

f)ared th meet it ;" ** The rieen sun has scattered the col- 
ected clouds ;'* *'^Hdving slept during the night, the 
traveler went on his way." When used in this way, the 
participle is an adjective, expressing an attribute, though 
it differs from the adjective in expressing time. 

Like adjectives, participles belong to sentences and 
parts of sentences* A participle with the prefix un 
often becomes an adjective ; as, unhidden. If the verb 
also has the prefix, the participle retains the qualify of a 
verb, instead of becoming an adjective ; as, unfolding^ 
from unfold. Many words or^nally participles have 
in use become adjectives ; as, ** Writing i^'^r ;" " look^ 
ing glass.^" 

Note I. — ^The Present and ihe Compoond participles of TransitiTB 
verba in the actire Toice govern the olijective case ; as, " He was ttrik- 
ing him i" *^ Having strwx fdm^ he proceeded to other acts of violence." 
In cases like these, the participle performs one of the offices of tho 
verb, as weU as that of an adjective. 

EXERCISES UNDER RULE XXXm. 
FARTICIFX-ES. 
Rule XXXIIi. — a. He, loving his worlc, performed it snccessfdlly. 

as. 

b. Loved and admired b^ his friends, he fell a sacrifice to inordinate 
ambition. C. S. 

c. Having lost his health, he was oUiged to relinquish his profession. 

as. 

d. Rasing, like Shakspeare^s pirate, the eighth commandment from 
the Decalogue, the minstrels praised their chieftains for the very exploits 
against which thelaws of the country denounced a capital doom. — ^Wal- 
TEB Scott. Q. S. 

Note I.— a. Esteeming themselves wise, they become fools. C. S. 
6. After defbdting his army, he took possession of the kingdom. 

as. 

c. Having studied law at Litchfield, he devoted himself to his profes- 
sion iti his native state, a S. 

PARTICIPLES. 

S394. Rule XXXIV.— The Present and the Com- 
pound Participles of Transitive and of Intransitive verbs, 
like nouns, are put in tlie Nominative case, or in the 
Objective case, or gavem the Possessive case ; as, ^^TAe 
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reading of the x&^ti occupied an hour ;" « Writing re- 
quires more effort than talking ;" " Its excesses may be 
restrained without destroying its existence ;" ** He was 
displeased with the king's having disposed of the office, 
or with his having bestowed it upon an unworthy man \" 
**This did not prevent John's oeing acknowledged nnd 
solemnly inaugurated Buke of Normandy," 

When thQ present participle is preceded by a ox the, 
it always takes ihe charaeter of a Noun, and is geneially 
followed by the^ preposition of; as, "We are expecting 
a rising qfthe people;" "The middle station of life 
seems to be advantageously situated for the gaining of 
wisdom." 

Without the article preceding it, this participle be* 
comes a noun in c^am constructions ; as, ^^Hising 
early is healthy;" "This is this advantage ofeaxly ris- 
ing."" ■_ 

The forms by sending them, by the sending ofthen% 
are preferable to the forms by sending of them, by the 
sending them ; though these latter are frequently met 
with in the language. 

The form what do you think of my horse's rumiing 
to-^ayf is a oon^t form of expres^on, rather than the 
form what do you think of my horse running to-day f 

Note I. — The present participles of Transitive verbs are not unfre- 
quently used in ^e Passive sense ; as, ** The nation had cried oijit louU- 
ly against the crime while it was committing.^ — Bolingbboke on Hia- 
torvy Letter 8. * * My Lives are reprinting,^' — ^Dr. JohksOn. * * The house 
is building,'' 

If we use the phrase ** the house is building," we speak of it as a thing, 
from its very nature, not acting itself, and we use the term building as 
expressive of a passive progressive condition of the house. If we say 
the " men are hwidingy' we then have active instruments, and the term 
building is an active participle, requiring to be followed by a noun ; as, 
'* Building a wall, a castle.'* 

Expressions like the following have for some years been stealing into 
t^e language : " While the house was being burn»d,^ instead of ** while 
the house was burning;** //while the battle was being fought,*' instead 
of *' while the battle. was fought.** Some expressions Hke these are 
awkward, and difficult to be dealt with. Is it not better to say, ^* He 
will find the house will be building,*^ than to say, ** He will find the house 
will be being fydltf* Is it not better to say, '*I knew the house to be 
bmUUng^,** than to say, **i knew the house to be being built f" 
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Tfaeie exinressions are not yet saactiOfted by the highMt amthodty. 
On the other hand, the best writers of the present time nse expressions 
like "is making," "is doing,*' instead of "is being made,** "is being 
done/* The analogous nse of verbs in the active form with a passive 
meaning we have in the following expressions : ** The verses you tent 
me read well;" "yon will easily find a house to let" See § 885. 

Note II. — A participle is sometimes used absoltUeh, without any nonn, 
pronoun, or sentence on which it depends; as, **it is not posraUe to 
act otherwise, considering the weakness of our nature f* " General^ 
speaking, the heir at law is not bound by the will of the testator." 

Note in. — ^The Fast participle and the Preterit are sometimes india- 
eriminately used : Thus, hegwn, is improperly used for the preterit hegam^ 
and the preterit spoke is improperly used for the past participle spAau 

EXERCISES UNDEK RULE XXXIV. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Rule xxxTV. — a. Ambition often puts men upon do^ng the mean- 
est offices : so climbing is performed in the same posture as creeping. 
—Swift. C. S. 

6. The enjoying of the goods of fortune is m(Mre coveted than the 
winning of them. C. S. 

c. The public were dissatisfied with the President for having bestow- 
ed offices upon mere party grounds. C. S. 

d. The period of Napoleon's leading an army into Italy has alreac^ 
been described. C. S. 

e. The stoical Scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our de- 
sires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. C. S. 

Note I. — a. When in New York, I saw IMnity Church while it was 
building. C.S. 

h. In three monthd Arom this date the City Hall will be being bnill. 
F. S. 

c. The house has been being built for nine months. F. S. 

Note n. — a. The articles of this charge, considering by whom it waa 
brought, were not of so high a nature as was to be expected. C. S. 

h. Speaking generallv of that generation of authors, it may be said 
that, as poets, they had no force or greatness of fancy, no pathos, no 
enthusiasm ; and as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, dep&, or orig- 
inality. — ^Lord Jeffrey. C.S. 

Note III.~-a. Prom liberty each noble science q>rang, 

A Bacon brightened and a Spenser snng, F. S. 

h. Philosophers have often mistook the true source of happiness. F. S. 

CERTAIN USES OF THE VERB. 

1 895. I, Hei% DBiMKiNo, indicates a Present action ; he drinks, may 
indicate a habit. He drinks wine at dv^ier, means that he does so ha- 
bitually ; while he is drinking wine at dinner, confines the act to a par- 
ticular occasion. 

2. DoBST is a form which occurs when the verb is used as a princi- 
pal ; DOST, when it is used as an auxiliary : ** Which doest great things 
past finding ont;" " He toves not plays as thpu dost,*' 
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8. DoN^ is a contraction of do Mi, and not of does not, DonH for 
doe» not is a ynlgarism. Contractions like Aaz7en*;= have -not ; isn'<= is 
not, should not Se encouraged. 

4. Doth and hath, in the ^Hace of does and has, are sometimes nsed 
to express solemn and tender associations, or to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the letter s, 

5. I WOULD RATHER and / had rather are both in use. The first is 
preferable, of which Fd rather is an abbreviation. 

6. Shall and will are sometimes improperly used the one for the 
other, as, in the case of the drowning Irishman, *'I wiUh& drowned, 
and nobody shaU help me.*' 

7. Might is used for mat, to express a wish withbut definite hope of 
obtaining it : *' The blind ihah said unto him, Lord, that I mtghi re- 
cieve my sight," i, c, if it were possible. 

8. The Third person is improperly used for the SECOin> : 

^ Thou great First C«ii8e least understood. 

Who all mj leiiie confined 
To know but this, that Uiou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gaoe me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 
And« binding nature Hfi in fote, 

Ltfi tree the human wllL** 

9. HiD is, in some instances, ixbproperly omitted: **No respite was 
given ; but, whenever the operation ceased, the whole table was covered 
and appeared perfectly black, as if so much soot throum upon it" B 
should be had been thrown. 

10. The form of the Third Person of the verb should not be changed 
in the same sentence : *^ It is for their sake that human law hath inter- 
posed in some countries of the world, and, by creating and ordaining a 
right for them, has endeavored to make good the deficiency of nature." 

11. ** Its tufted floveri and leafy bands 

In one continuous curve expands^ 
When herb or floweret rarely «mfl«." 

The wrong number of the verb is here nsed. 

12. * * They deck it with silver and with gold, that it move not.** Here 
an end is proposed, and the subjunctive is the proper form. 

18. <* Men do not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his soul when 
he is hungry.*' Here an individual fact is indicated, and not a confirm- 
ed habit The subjxmotive is therefore ucfisd. 

14. «* For these mid hours, till evening risey 

I have at wllL** 

jRIm, not rises, is used, because a future event is indicated. 

15. 'f If aiqr of my readers has looked with so little attention upon 
the world around him." Certainty is here implied. The indicative 
mode is therefore used. 

16. ** If the leg does not come off, take the turkey to yourself." 
"Madam,** replied the man in bUick, '< I don't care a farthing whether 
the l^g or the wing comes off." It should be do and come; for the par- 
ties are disputing upon the result of the lady's carving, and not upon 
the actual state of the turi:ey. 

17. "ToBB 8URB"=«certotn^,'' ** indeed;*' as, "Will you venture 
out in this snow-storm?" "^o 6 «iir« I will." 
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18. Would is often used to expresi mwisk; aa, *'/ tbouAMheve were 
a swoid in my hand;*' ^^I would to God that yoa did reign;" '* Ye 
ivould none of my reproof." 

19. Were is used for tpouldbe; . as, • 

'' Tb*t IMM low indeed I 
That were sin ignominy and shame benenA 
Thifl downfall."— MiLTOK, P. X., L, ti4L. 

20. Had is often used for tuoM have ; as, '* Had he done this he had 
escaped" = he would have escaped. 

21. In familiar language, wili represents the Present tense of the 
principal verb, and would the Past : 

'' The Ida is fViU of noiies. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging ihstoumentf 
Witt hum about my ears."— Shakspeaxx. 

^ His listless length at noontide would he stretch.*"— Gbat. 

22. *^This dedication will serve for almost any book that has, is, or 
diall be puldished." It Ought to be, ^'that has been or shall be pub- 
lished." 

23. <*The Court of Chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 
teeth of the common law.*' It would be better to say, ** mitigates the 
common law, and breaks the teeth of it.** 

24. *^ Then said they unto him, what shaU we do that we miffht work 
the works of God." Might is im^^roperly put for fnay» 

^5. " If these persons had intended to deceive, they trould have taken 
■ care to have avoided what would expose them to the objections of their 
opponents." The second have should be omitted, and avoid be used in- 
stead of avoided, 

26. *^ For they feared the people lest they should have been stoned." 
[Should be.] 

27. *'*' Let us suppose a man convinced, notwitotanding the disorders 
of the world, that it was under the direction of an infinitely perfect be- 
ing.'* Was is improperly used for is. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

§ 396. RutE XXXV.— Adverbs modify Verbs, Ad- 
jectives, and other Adverbs^ as, " He tooted Jiuiiciau^' 
ly ;" " He is a truly good man ;" " He was most kindly 
treated," 

An Adverb, in some eases, modifies a whole Sentence, 
o^ a Noun, or a Preposition ; as, ^*' Unfortunately iox the 
lovers of antiquity, no remains of Grecian jpaintings 
have been preserved }^^ "Blessed be God, even the Fa- 
ther ;" ^^Just beiaw the surface. ** 
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Note L^kchrerlM «re fometimes naed as A^jediTes ; a^ ''Win yon 
hare the goodnesi^ to look over the obow statement;*' ** Call to mind 
that the then secretary l^d just come into office." Forms like these 
are not to be encouraged, though they are sometimes convenient. 

Note II. — ^Adverbs are sometimes used as Noons ; as? ^ He traveled 
from thence by land ;" '* There bi& upward of two thousand people pres- 
ent;** "Since irA€n**= since which tune; "Worth their u>At7e**= worth 
their time and pains; *^Now is the time*'=the present is the time. 

Note m. — Certain Adjectives are used as Adverbs ; as, "i^ well 
he knows the folly of his course.** A question may even arise whether 
a word is an adverb or an adjective : >' After life's fitful fever he «/e<^ 
well;" after life*s fitful fever he is welL Is t&e// the same part of roeech 
in these two caves? Most grammarians would say no, some would -say 
yes, and correctly. It makes a part of the predicatOw See § 864. 

The termination ly wbs originally a^jectivaL At present it is a deri- 
vational syllable, by which .we convert an adjective into an adverb. 
When, hovi^ver, the adjective ends in /y, the formation Is awkward. I 
eat my daily breadf is unexceptionable. " I eat my bread daiHly," is 
exceptionable. One of two things must here take place : the two syl- 
lables Hhf are packed into one, or 'else the construction is that of an ad- 
jective oeflected. Thus, yodly is used as an adverb instead ofyodRly, — 
Latham. 

Note IV. — Certain Adverbs perform also the office of Conjunctions ; 
as, "Come when you can;** "Tell me why you wish it.** lliey intro- 
duce a clause having the relation of an adverb to tbe preceding clatise. 

Note y. — ^AdverlM of be^t in a place, namely, here, there, andwhere^ 
are often used instead of adverbs <^ motion toward a place, namely, hith- 
er, thither, whither, when jthe latter would be more strictly accurate ; as, 
" He came here,** instead of " he came hither.** In dignified language 
and in poetry this substitution is not so frequent. 

Note VI. — ^Before adverbs of nK)tion/roin opilcK^, namely, hence, thence, 
whence, the preposition ^rom is often used. But its use is pleonastic, be- 
cause hence, thetHse, whence are equivalent to "from this place;** " from 
that place;** "from which place,*' 

Note Vn. — ^As to the use of the adverbs never and ever, when follow- 
ed by so, authorities are divided^ some being in favor of the first, as in 
the scriptural expression, " charm he never so wisely,** on the ground 
that it is more expressive ; and some being in f^vor of substituting for 
it the expression " charm he ever so wisely.** Usage, at least ancient - 
usage, justifies the scriptural expression. Grammarians, at least many 
of them, prefer the other form, and to this modern usage inclines, though 
without any strong reason in its favor. Either form is correct. 

Note VUL-^eSbb, thebb, and whebb, formeriy denoting place, 
have now a more extensive application corresponding with tl^ir pro- 
nominal derivation, hbbe having the force of this or these ; thebb the 
force of that or those ; and whebb the force of at which or tx which ; as, 
" It is not so with respect to volitions and actions ; here the coalescence 
is intimate;** "I will visit my friends; there I shali find eomfort;*' 
"Tell me the place where it happened.** 

The adverb tubbe may be used when we wish the nominative case to 
stand after its verb : " There followed Him great mukUwles" 

Note IX.r— The adverbs yes, tea, at» no, mat, are used tndependent- 
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If; iii,**Wm he consents ''Yw.** "TTiirhegor ''No.'* These 
words are each of them equivalent to a whole sentence. The word 
amen is also used independentlj. 

T£A and nat are also, nsed in another sense ; as, ''A good man al- 
ways profits bj his endeavors ; yea, when he is absent ; nay, when dead, 
by his exampie and memQiy." Here yea is nearly^ eqnivaleut to this ; 
so is wxy. 

Note X. — ^Two Negatives in English are equivalent to an Affirma- 
tive J as, " Nor 4id he not perceive them**r=:he did perceive them ; "His 
manners are not inelegant** := are elegant. When two negatives, as in 
the last example, are used to express an affirmative, they denote the 
quality only in a moderate degree. 

In popular langnagCj two negatives are frequently used fbr a negation, 
according to the practice of the ancient Greeks and the modem ^i^nch. 
This idiom was primitive, and was retained in the Anglo-Saxon; as, 
** Oc se Kinning Peada ne rixade nam while."-^jSaa:o» Chronicle, p. 33. 
"And the King Peada did not reign nont while." "He did not owe 
nothing,** in vulgar language, is equivalent to " he owed nothing," in the 
style of the learned. 

Note XI.— No is sometimes improperly i^sed for not; as, ** 'Whether 
love, be natural or no,' replied my friend, gravely, *^it contributes to the 
happiness oi every society into which it is introduced.' " No properly 
never qualifies a verb. ' 

Adverbial phrases are treated generally in the same manner as ad- 
verbs ; as, " The many letters I receive do not a little encourage me." 
Here a lfttlb modifies the verb encourage. 

In Imperative sentences the verb is sometimes suppressed, and is in- 
dicated by an adverb which seems to supply its place ; as, " ' Down with 
him 1' cried false Sextus, with a smile on his pale face." See § 380. 

THE COLLOCATION OP ADVEBBS. 

§ 897. 1. They are placed before adjectives and participles, and the 
adverbs which they modify ; as, " He was exceedingly modest ;" ''great- 
ly beloved ;" " not onfy wisely, but firmly." 

2. They usually follow a verb when single ; as, " He spoke eloqvent- 
hf /* and. if a verb is transi^ve, with an object following, the adverb fol- 
lows the object ; as, "John received the present gratefully " To this 
■ rale there are many exceptions. 

8. Wheii an auxiliaiy and a participle are used, the adverb is usually 
placed -between them, or it follows the participle ; as, " He was gracious^ 
ly received," or, *' He Was received grachtish/,*' 

i. When two auxiliaries are used, the adverb is usually after the sec- 
ond ; as, " We have been kindbf treated." But it may fdlow the par- 
ticiple ; as, "We have been treated kindly ;" and in some instances it 
may precede the auxiliaries ; as, "And certainly you must have known." 

5. An Adverb is sometimes put emphatically at the beginning of a 
sentence ; as, '^ Never was a man so used." 

6. The negative adverb not follows, and n^teb, in modem usage, 
precedes, the principal verb to which it refers. We can not now say, 
" She not denies it," as in Shakspeare. 

7« The words onlt and mbb[bi/T sometimes have a wrong location ; 
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as, <<The first (pestilence) could be on^ imputed to the jost indigna- 
tion of the gods." It should be, **on/y to the just indignation of the 
gods/' 

8. The adverb enough is always placed after the adjective which it 
modifies, and the adjective and the adverb after the substantive ; as, '* A 
house large enough" 

9. The adverb how should not be used before the conjunction that, 
nor instead of it ; as, " He said how that he should be in Boston." " He 
said how he woidd be in Boston.** 

COBBESPONDENT ADVEBBS.. 
§ 398. Yea— NAT ; " Did he say yea or ru^ r 
Not onlt-*^but also ; ** He was not only land, but also courteous." 
Now— MOW ; ** Like leaves on trees the race of miui is found : 

Now green in yonth, now withering on the ground.** 

Whebe — THESE ; *^ Where you dwell, there will I dwell,** 
When — then; ^^TFAeM pride cometh, tAcitcometh shame.'* 
Tu«B,i HER» ; ** In glittering pomp appear : ^ 

There bold Automedon, Patroclus here,** 

EXEBCISES IN THE SYNTAX OF ADVEBB& 
Bulb XXXV. — a. Despair naturally produces indolence. C. S. 

5. A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and oommand.—WoxD8woBTH. C. ft. 

c. So well-educated a boy naturally gives great hopes to his friends. 
C.S. 

Note I. — a. Use a little wine for Uiine often infirmities. F.S. 

b, Vfh should implant in the minds of youth such seeds and princi- 
ples of piety and virtue as are likely to taike soonest and deepest root. 
C.& 

Note II.— a. For why the good old role 

Snf&ceth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can.-~WoBi>BWOBTH. C. S. 

b. He went to >7here the accident was committed. C. S. 

e. But an eternal now does 6ver last-— Cowunr. €. S. 

In this example, ever last is tautcdogical. 

Note UL — a. In a word, his speech was all excellent good in itself. 
F.S. . 

b. He came agreeable to his promise, and conducted himself suitable 
to the occasion. F. S. 

Note IV.— a. Wkit till I go. C. S. 

b. Tell me where it happened. C. S. 

c. Work while you are strong. C S. 

Note v.— a. Come here to me if yon will not go tiiere to him. C.S. 

6. Come hither, come hither, by night and by day 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone. G. S. 

Note VL — o. He arrived at Liverpool, and from thence he went to 
London. C. B. 
b. He arrived at Liverpool, and thence he went to London. C. S* 
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Note Vn. — a. The Lord is King, be tlie people neter so impotent. 
C.S. 

6. Ask me never so much dowry. C. S. 

c. If the opportunities of some persons were ever so favorable, they 
are too idle to improve them. C. S. 

Note VIII. — a. The Scriptures are a revelation fipom Grod ; here we 
find the truths we need to know. C. S. 

b. His follies had reduced him to a situation where he bas every thin^ 
to fear and nothing to hope. C. S. Instead of where, many gramma* 
nans would say in which, 

c. Where the heart has Imd down what it most loved, it is desirous 
of laying itself down. C. S. Where, in this case, is used like whaty 
and contains in itself the antecedent. 

Note IX.— Will he, upon ejtamination, confess the truth ? No. C. S. 

Note X. — a. I can not by no means admit it to be true. F. S. 

b. Nobody can never say that none of our family was never guilty of 
no dishonestness. F. S. 

Note XI. — If that be all, thei^ is no need of paying for it, since I am 
resolved to have that pleasure, \^ether I am there or no. F« S. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SYNTAX OF PREPOSmONS. 

§ 399. Rule XXXVI. — Prepositions govern the ob- 
jective case, and show its relsttion to Bome Other word ; 
as, " They went out Jrom us^ because they were not of 
vs /" ^^From him that is needy turn not away ;" " The 
face o/* Raphael's mother blends vyith the angeKc beauty 
0^ all his Madonnas/' 

Prepositions sometimes govern sentences ; as, " But 
before I can venture to lay it before you, it is proper to 
call your attention to how matters stood at the thne of 
its ptiblication"—EtiSKm^ in behalf of StochdaLe. 

The accurate or appropriate use of prepositions can be 
understood only by carefully keeping in mind the exact 
relations which they express. It is the remark of Bopp, 
that at the bottom of every preposition, in its original 
sense, there exists a relation between two opposite con- 
ceptions ; thus, before implies behind^ 2xA over, under. 

Note I.-<-A preposition shonld he placed as near as possihle to each 
of the words whose relatio^ttL^xpresses : *^ The ignorance of the age in 
mechanical arts rendered tSKrogress rery slow of thf^-new invention.** 
It should he, ** the progress ornie new invention veiy slow.*' 
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Note II.— -Hie preposition is sometimes separated from its noun, in 
order to connect different prepositions with the same noun ; as, '^ To 
suppose the zodiac and the planets to be efficient o/*and antecedent to 
themselyes.* This form, though inelegant, is often convenient, espe- 
cially in forms of law, where exactness and fullness must take place of 
every other consideration. 

Note'ni. — ^The preposition is sometimes sepanlted from the word 
which it governs ; as, ** Milton is an author whom I am much delighted 
with," The form of expression is in some cases idiomatic and express- 
ive, though a violation of a general rule. 

Note IV. — Prepositions are sometimes understood ; as, " He gave me 
* book;** "Get nle some paper" = He gave to me a book; Gret ybr 
me some paper. The prepositions n?, on, fob, and fbom, are under- 
stood before nouns of time and place ; as, " This day," " next month," 
are used elliptiofdly for " on this day," **t» this month.'* For a some- 
what different view of such sentences, see § 860. 
/• Note V. — ^The word to which the preposition refert is often omitted, 
especially before an Infinitive ; as, ** He is a person not fit to converse 
with ;" ** A bitter persecution was carried on. It is then an adverb. 

In those instances in which the preposition is treated as an adverb, 
there is often a noun understood ; as, " The heavens above ;" " the earth 
beneath:* 
\ Note VL— Prepositions are in some cases used for nouns; as, **The 
\i« are fewer than the outs:* 

Note VII. — ^The prepositions up, on, oysr, by, Ac, are often sub- 
joined to verbs, so that the verb and preposition can be regarded as a 
compound word ; as, *'To get up:* Some of these compounds are idi- 
omatic ; as, " 7b get tii>*'=to rise ; to ^ on = to proceed; "The man 
spoken to ;" " The subject talked of." 

Note VHll^Grammarians are not agreed as to the syntax of near 
and nigh, Hke and unUke, save and except, hut and than, and some others. 
In the phrases "near him," "ni^A him,'* some regard necur and nigh as 
performing the office of prepositions, while others consider the preposi- 
tion to as understood. In the phrases *^ except them** and " save them,** 
some consider except and save as pre^itions, while others i^u*d them 
as verbs in the Imperative. They were originally verbal. The words 
saving, barring, during, touching, concurring, relating to, originally parti- 
ciples, perform the {auctions of prepositions. Thus we see that words 
which were adjectives, verbs, or particijdes, become prepositional in their 
character. 

Note IX.^— Hje preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, - 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion ; as, "I went ^o Lon- 
don ;" but the preposition at is generally used after the verb to be ; as, 
** I have been ai Amherst." The preposition in is set before the names 
of countries, cities, and larae towns ; as, " He lives in France." In the 
Devonshire dialed '* He Uves to E^Bioiith'* is used instead of " a< Ex- 
mouth." 

Note X— Two prepositions in some cases come together ; as, "From 
under the ship ;" under governs ship ; from, the phrase under the ship, 
**Prom htfors the lustre of her face, 
White hreak the eloads away/* 

Note XL— Prepositions are eUipticaUy constmed with certain acQec* 
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tives ; as, ^*In vaUif** "tn tecret T and also witk certam adyeiiM; m«, 
^^At once.** These are called adverbial phrases. 

Note XII.-^In some cases the preposition is adTantaseotislj repeat- 
ed ; as, "/n joumcTings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
peiils of mine own countiymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils on the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, tin hanger and thirst, «a cold and 
nakedness.*' 

Kote Xllt. — It is a general mle that Greek, Latin, and French de- 
riyatives are followed by a preposition corresponding with that which is 
in composition; ad, "To sympathize with,'" "to expel /rom ;'' "to 
adapt to" To this rule there are many exceptions ; as, " We submit 
to ;" " we pre/kr to ;** " aversion to, " not aversion/rom. 

Note XIV. — ^The following examples of tiie improper use of preposi- 
tions, with corrections, are from Mubrat's Grammar, p. 189 : 

"He was resolved of going to the Persian court ;** " on going," Ac. 

" He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" "tn writing, ** &c. 

"The English were a very different people then to what they are 
now ;** *^froni what," &c. 

" It is more than they thought for ;** " thought q/*.'* 

" The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts ;** " agree- 
able to,** &c. 

" He was made much on at Argos ;" " much of,** &c 

"NeithOT of them shall make me swerve out of the path;'* ^^Jrom 
the pa^*" 

" In compliance to (with) yo^r request" 

" The rain has been falling of a long time ;" " falling a long time.'* 

" He was eager of recommending it to hid fellow-citizens ;" " in rec- 
ommending," &C. 

"Ton have bestowed your/avors to the most dese|ap||{|Serson8 ;** 
"i^xm the most deserving persons." ^^' 

** If policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force." 

"The variety of factions into which we are still engaged;" "«i 
which." 

" The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their great- 
ness or derogation to their sufficiency to rely upon counsel ;" '* diminu- 
tion of** and " derogation /row." 

"A strict observance after times and fashions;" "o/* times.** 

"Te blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swfdlow a camel;" 
■** which strain &ut'tk gnat" 

" Intrusted to persons on whom the Parliament could confide ;'* " en 
Vhom." 

" Neither of them shall make me swerve out of the path ;*' ^^from 
the path." 

THE COLLOCATION OP PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 400. The general rule is, that the preposition shall precede the sab- 
stantive which it govehis. To this rule there are exceptions. For 
though, in construction, it precedes the noun or pronoun dependent on 
it, yet in its position in the sentence it may be far separated from it> as 
in Note m., or even follow it. 
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EXERaSES IN THE SYNTAX OB* PREPOSITIONS. 

BuLE XXXVI. — a. He came from Switzerland, through France, over 
to England, and staid some months among ns. C. S. 

6. Between you and I, there is much ndschief in that plan. F. S. 

c. Does that boy know who he speaks to? Who does he offer such 
language to? F. S. 

d. He had n«t long enjoyed repose before he began to be weary of 
having nothing to do. 0. S. 

Note I. — The success was very^ great of that enterprise. F. S. * 

Note n.— ^. He was related to, and governed by, the same person. 
F. S. 

b. He was refused admission into snd forcibly driven fVom his home, 
F. S. 

Note III. — ^The nian whom I bought that horse of is not honest. 

Note IV,— a. When at the store will yOu get me some paper? C. S. 

b. I shall be in Boston next month. C. S. 

Note V. — a. This pen which I have just bought is not fit to write 
with. C.S. 

b. When we look around we see abund^t proofs of the goodness of 
God. C.S. 

Note VX — ^There are ultras on both sides. C. S. IMra is a Latin 
preposition. 

Note VIL — a. AQer wai#ng a loi^ time, we gave over looking for 
them. C. S. 

b. This doctrine is every where spoken against C. S. 

c. Religion was scoffed at. C. S. 

Note YIIL like the dew on the mountain, 

like (he foam on the rlTer, 
like the hnbble oa the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and forever.— Soon. C. S. 
Note IX.-^In his journey he went to New York, but is now in Phil- 
adelphia. C. S. 

Note X. With noise like the sound of distant thunder. 

Roaring, thej rushed from the black eloads under. C S. 
Note XI. — ^In vain ; in earnest ; in secret ; in pubUc. C. S. 
Note Xn. — ^In their dress, their table, their houses, their furniture, 
the favorites of fortune united every refinement ^convenience, o/'ele- 
gance, and o/* splendor. C. S. 
Note XIIL — To comply with ; to adapt to ; to compare with. C. S. 
Note XrV. — ^Yon have bestowed your fkvors to the most deserving 
persons. F. S. ^ 



CHAPTER Vm. 

SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

§401. RuleXXXVII. — ^CoNJUNcnoNgTconnectprop- 
ositions or like terms ; as, *^ He is wise cind she is vir- 

N 
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tuous ;" " Honor your parents if you wish for happiness 
in life;" "William and Mary are a happy pair. 

For the relations which conjunctions bear to the sub- 
junctive mode, see § 391. 

Note I. — The conjunction that serves to introdnce a sentence ; as, 
** Thai he should have missed his way is not strange," 

Note II. — DispmcHves (ob^ kor) are of two sorts, rial and nominaL 
A king or queen ahuays ruies %n Englcmd, Here the Disjunction is real, 
king and queen being different names for different objects. In all recti 
Disjunctions, the inference is, that if one out bf two (or more) Individ- 
nib (or classes) do not perform a certain action, the other does. 

A Sovereign or Supreme governor alwcofk rules in England, Here the 
Disjunction is nominal, sovereign and supreme governor being different 
names for the same object. In all nominal Disjunctives, the inference 
is, that if an agent (or agents) do not perform a certain action under 
one name, he does (or thej do) it under another. — Latham. 

Note III. — In poetry, mob and ob are frequently substituted for eiihtr 
Kad neither; thus: 

»*^^or Simois, 
Nor nipid Xanthns* Qjelebntted flood.'*— Addison. 
" Or by the lazy, Scheldt or wandering Po. '*— GoixSMmL 

Note IV.-^If is sometimes employed ^ whether; as, '*He doubts 
if two and two make four.*' 

Note V. — ^The conjunction is often pmitted; as, "Were thwre no 
difference there would be no choice, " i. e. , " i/ there were.** See § 391. 

Note Vl. — Some conjunctions have their corresponding conjunctions, 
so that in the subsequent member of the sentence the latter conjunction 
answers to the former ; as, 

1. Though — yet, nevebtheless ^ as, ^* T7iough deep, get clear; 
fftoti^A gentle, ye/ not dull.'* 

2. WhbIhjbb— OB ; as, *^ Whether he will go or not, I can not tell.** 
8. Eitheb— OB ; as, " I will either send it or bring it myself** 

4. Nbitheb — nob; as, * ^Neither thou nor 1 am able to compass it.** 
6. As — AS ; expressing a comparison ; as, ** He is as good as she.** 
Note VII. — In like manner, certain conjunctions correspond with 
certidn adverbs : 

1. As — so; expressing a comparison ; as, *M« he excels in virtue, 
so he rises in estimation ;'* "^♦^the stars, so shall thy seed be.'* 

2. So— AS ; "To see thy glory so as I have seen Thee in the sanc- 
tuary ;*• ** Pompey was not so great a man cu Caesar.** 

3. So-^that ; expressing a consequence ; as, ** He was so fatigued 
that he could scarcely move.** 

4. Ratheb — thah ; as, "He would consent rather than suffer.*' 

6. Not only — but also ; as, " He was not only prudent, Imt he was 
alsd industrious.** 

Note VIU. — In like manner, certain conjunctions correspond with 
certain adjectives ; as, 

1. Otj^eb— ^than ; ** Were it any other than he, I would not submit ;** 
"He is greater than I.** 

2. Bjlmr^ab ; " Your paper is of the same qdality at thk." 
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8. jgoOH— AS ; " I will gire 70a micA pens «• I haye.** 

4. SucH-^THAT ; ** His diligence was such that his friends were con- 
fident of success." 

5. Comparatires generally are followed by thak ; as, "He is^eoter 
than I." 

Note IX. — ^Neitheb, nor, and eitheb,, ob, should be placed next the 
words to which they refer ; as, ^Neither he no/r his friends were pres- 
ent ;*' " It neither improves the understanding nor delights the heart" 

Note X. — The pronominal adjective all sometimes beantifnUy sup- 
plies the place of th^ copulative conjunction ; as, 

** All heart thej live, otthead; aHl eye, oZZ ear, 
^11 intellect, oK aense.^— JttradiM Lott 

EXERCISES IN THE STNTAX OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

Bulb TnCxvii. — a, Hiis rock so(m became hallowed in the esteem 
of the Pilgrimsj and^these hills grateful to tlheir sight. C. S. 

h, I shfdl visit him^ Uiis summer because he desires it. C. S. 

c. The day is pleasant because the sun shines. The daf will be 
pleasant if the sun shine, 0. S. 

Note I. — ^That we may fully understand the sulgect, let us consider 
the following propositions. 0. S. 

Note Il.-r-a. A king or q^een always rules in England. C. S. 

6. The syntactical division of the parts of speech may be traced to 
the first beginnings of dialectic or logic, in other words, to Plato. The 
formation of a ^stem of logic is, in met, siipply a discovery of ^e prin- 
ciples of syntax, or of the formation of sentences. C. S. 

Note IIL— A Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxioas fear 

Invade thy bonnda. C S. 

b. Oh I straggling Iriih the darkness of the night, 

And visited aU night with troops of stars, 
Or when they dimb the sky, or when they sink. C S. 

Note IV.— I can not say if he was here, for I was absent. C. S. 
Note y.-^ This elas«nt rose, had I shaken it less, 

Mis^t >ave bloomed with its owner a while. C. & 

6. Beason holdd, as it were, the balance between the passive and the 
active powers of the mind. C.S. 

Note VI.— <i. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. C. S. 

6. Whether he will publish his work or not is nncertain. C. S. 

Note VIL— Pope does not show so much genius as Diyden in his 
works, but more finish. C. S. 

Note VIII.— And, behold, it was no other than he. C. S. 

Note IX.— a. Neither flattery nor threats could prevail. C. S. 

6. Com is not separated^but by thrashing, nor men from worldly em- 
ployments but by tabulation. — ^BuRToif. Nor is in this case used with- 
out its correspondent conjunction neifiter. 

Note X Tell him all terms, all oomiherce I decline ; 

Kor share his «onnoil, nor his batUe Join. C 8. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§402. Eui^XXXVin.---CertiunJtoTEEJBCTiONSare 
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joined with the objective case of the pronoun of the first 
person^ and with ih<b nominative of the pronoun of the 
second ; as, ''Ah me V *'0h thou !" Oh or O, in some 
cases, seems to stand instead of a subject and verb ; as, 

** O / that lifae rosebud which graces yon Island 
Were wreathed ii^ a garland around him to twine.'* 

** Oh that those lips had language 1 life has passed 
VmOi me but roughly slnoe I saw thee last'* 

ELLIPSIS. 

§ 403, Ellipsis is the omission of some Ihord or words necessaiy to the 
full construction of a sentence. See § 364. 

This figure is very common in the language, and often serves to ayoid 
disagreeable repetition. When the ellipsis would obscure the sentence 
or weaken its force, it should not be admitted. No veiy definite rules 
can be given. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

1. These counsels were the dictates of virtue^ and the dictates of true 
honor. F. S. The second dictates should be omitted. 

2. A taste for useful knowledge will provide for us a great and noble 
entertainment, when others leave us. F. S. It should be other enter- 
tainments, 

3. Without firmness, nothing tiiat is great can be undertaken, that is 
difficult can be accomplished. F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. That species of commerce will produce great gain or loss. F. S. 

2. His crimes had brought him into extreme distress and extreme 
perplexity. F. S. 

3. The people of this countiy possess a healthy climate and soil. 
F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE ARTICLE. 

1. The more I see of his conduct, I like him better. F. S. 

2. The gay and the pleasing are 8(»netimes the most insidious and 
the most dangerous companions. F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE PRONOUN. 

1. I gladly shiumed who gladly fled from me* F. S. 

2. His reputation and his estate were both lost by giuning. F. S. 

3. In the circumstances I was at that time, my troubles pressed heav- 
ily on me. F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE VERB. 
1. The sacrifices of virtue will not only be isewarded hereafter, but 
recompensed even In this life.~ F. S. 
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2. Genuine vutue supposes -our beneydlence to be strengthened and 
to be confinned hy principle. F. S. 

8. All those possessed of any office resigned their former commis^ 
sion. F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OF THE ADVERB. 

1. The. temper of him who is always in the bnstle of the world wiU 
be often ruffled and often disturbed. F. S. 

2. We often commend imprudently as well as censure imprudently. 
F. S. 

ELLIPSIS OP THE PREPOSITION. 

1. Censure is a tax which a man7>ays the public for being eminent. 
P. S. 

2. Beflect on the state of human life, and the society of men as mix- 
ed with good and with evil. F, S. 

ELLIPSIS OP THE CONJUNCTION. 

1. No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, exempt men fi*om 
contributing their share to public utility. F. S. 

2. Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his family, nor his 
friends, nor his reputation. F. S. 

PEOMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

The pupil is expected to make the corrections and give the Rides, 

1. Neither death nor torture were sufficient to subdue the minds of 
Cargill and his intrepid fcdlowers. 

2. Out of my doors, you wretch! you hag ! — Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Supply the ellipsis, 

3. Believe me, the providence, of God has established such an order 
in the wcnrld, that, of all that belongs to us, the least valuable parts can 
alone fall under the will of others. — Bolimgbroks. Wbai uford mil 
you substitiUe/br alone, cmd where in the sentence will you place itt 

4. The earth is so samely, that your eyes turn toward heaven — to- 
ward heaven, I mean, in the sense of sky. Give the rule for forming 
adverbs from adjectives, 

& . We mast not make % Bcareerov^ of the Uw, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey.— Sbaksp^asx. 

I vrere flayed of flaying them=I was afraid of frightening them. To 
fear, in the first exampk, and flaying, in the last, which is provincial, are 
examples of verbs used in a causative sense, 

6. From what we can learn, it is prbbable^that apples will be so plen- 
ty the coming fall, that the inferior sorts will not be^ gathered at all. 
What word will you substitute for )p\enty, and why T 

7. He that cometh unto me I ^I in no wise cast out. . 

8. He is always master of the subject, and seems to play himself 
with it. 

9. We enter, as it were, into his body,^ and become in some menrare 
him. 
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10. One mere onfortaaatok e 

Wemry of breath ; 
Bariilj impoitanate, 
OoBB to her deAth.~.Hooi>. Supply Ihi eUfptes. 

11. Passengers are forbidden standing on the platform of the cars. 
How is standing parsed t 

12^ There are but few that know how to conduct them under yehe- 
ment affections of any kind.— President Edwakds. What will you stib- 
stitute for them? 

18. It is more than a twelvemon^ since an etening lecture was set 
up in this town. Name the section in which such expressions as twelve- 
month (xre mentioned, 

14. Either, said I, you did not kno^ the way well, or you did ; if the 
former, it was dishonest in you to undertake to guide me ; if the latter, 
you have willfully led me miles out of my way.-<-W. Cobbbtt. Bow 
do vou parse former and latter ? 

15. You are a much greater loser than me by his death. 

16. Christ, and him crucified, is the head, and the only head of the 
Church. 

17. I do not suppose that we Bcitens want genius more than the rest 
of our neighbors. 

18. The first proposal was entirely diflerent and inferior to the 
second. 

19. Read, for instance, Junius' address, commonly called his letter to 
the king. 

20. To the happiness of possessing a person of such uncommon merit, 
Charles soon haa the satisfaction of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow. Soon united the satis/action^ &c, 

21. The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

22. He is the man I want. What ellipsis isjiersf 

23. Whom he would he slew, ffow do if ou parse whom? 

84. Forthwith on all aides to hi» aid, was ran 

By angels many and 8trong..~iVmidi«e Lost, 6i. 

Sow do vou parse was run ? Is it used impersonalfy t 

25. The youth and inexperience of the prince, he was only fifteen 
years' of age, declined a perilous eitcounteit Is he not used instead of 
the rekaive t In old writerSy h6, she, and It are used instead o/ relatives, 

26. Who would have thought of your presiding at the meeting. 

27. There is a house to let in the next street. See § 885. 

28. If I open my eyes on the light, I can not choose but see. What 
is there that is peculiar in this sentence t 

29. The spread of education set the people a thinking and reasoning. 
How do you parse a ? 

30. What is religion ? Not a foreign inhabitant, not something alien 
in its nature, which comes and takes up its abode in the soul» It is the 
soul itself lifting itself up to its Maker.— W. £. CHAionNa. Supph/ the 
ellipsis, 

31. Out of debt, out of danger. Supply the eBipsis, 

82. I thought to have heard the noble lord produce something like 
proof. 

38; I have, therefore, given a place to what may not be usdess to 
ihem whose chief ambition is to please. They stands/or a noun aiready 
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introduced; those, on tht contrary^ stands for a novn not previously intro- 
duced ; them, in this exampUf is used improperly. 

34. Mj purpose was, after ten months' more spent in commerce, to 
have withdrawn mj wealth to a safer country. 

85. I have heard how some critics have h43en pacified with claret and 
a supper, and others laid adeep with the soft notes of flattery. 

86. They that are truly good must he happy. 

87. He was m^e hold and active, i)nt not so wise andstudions-as his 
companion. 

88. The gieat^t masters of critical learning differ among one another. 

39. Sbe mounts her chariot In a triee, 
Nor would he stay fbr no adTice, 
Unttl her maids, Chat were ao idee. 

To wait on h'er were fitted.-^DBATT<»r. 

40. Thank you ; heseech you ; pray you ; c^ you mercy ; %ould it 
were so ; whither art going? Svpply the ellipsis in each case, 

41. ^ Seeat how brag yon bullock bears ; 

So smiric, aq smooth ita pricked ears. — Sfbksbb. 
Supply the elKpsis, 

42. The train of our ideas are often interrupted. 

Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to believe in, none to 
trust to ? This is barely allowable. 

43. Mr. such an one was strongly opposed to the measure. 

44. The sense of the feeling can indeed give us the idea of extension. 

45. And though, by Heaven* s severe decree, 
She suffera hourly more than me. 

46. The chief ruler is styled a president. 

47. Let he that looks after them look on his hand; 

And if there is Uood on't, he's one of their band.— Soott. 

48. No one messmate of the round table was, than him, more firanght 
with manliness and beauty* 

49. The wintei^B wind. 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile Mid say. 
This it no flattery; 

60. Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who, being allowed his way. 
Self metUe tires him-^flenrz/ F/i J., i. 

How do you parse which and who in the last two passages f Are they in 
the nominative absolute f 

61. X Who riseth ftx>m a fieast 
yn\h that keen appetite that he sits down t 

MerchatU of Venice, 

How is the second that parsed f Is it in the nominative absolute? 

52. False prophets which come to you in sheepd* clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves. — Matt., xiii., 21. 

63. " There^s I." " There's you." Which is the subject and which is 
the predicate in these two examples t 

54. There's two or three of us have seen strange sights. Which is the 
svhjectf 

55. Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy, 

Yet with a pleasing soroery ootUd charm.— lAir. Lost, ii., 665. 

What is nominative to could charm? 
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KC TtemOk^MidiAiigeUftblitlM, 

And the^ej^erd whets hit sqrthe. — MiLTOif. 

57. Their idlenMi, as weU as t^e large societies which thej form, in- 
cline them to pleasure and gaUantiy. 

68. King James the First was seized with a tertian agne, which, 
when his coortierr assured him, from the proverb, that it was health for 
a king, he replied that the )>royerb was meant for a jonng king. How 
do you parse which ? 

69. To be humane, candid, and generous, are in every case veiy high 
degrees of merit. 

60. Nor bare I, like an beir nnknowii. 
Seised upon Attolus hie tlirime. 

61. I have read the Emperor's Charles the Fifth's life. 

62. He whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually delights to blast the 
sweetest flowers in the garden of hope. 

63. Some of the most sacred festivals in the Bomah ritual were des- 
tined to salute the new kalends of January with vows of public and 

Srivate felicity, to indulge the pious remembrance of the dead and 
ving. 

64. How is your health ? How do your pulse beat ? 

65. In his &ys, Pharaoh-Necho, King of Egypt, went up against the 
King of Assyria, to the Biver Euphrates, and King Josiah went against 
him, and he slew him at Megiddo, when he had seen him. — Avibigwyffs 
Syntax, To whom does he refer f 

66. Tet you, my Creator, detest and spurn me, thy creature, to whom 
thou- art bound by ties only dissoluble by the annihUation of one of us. 
^^Frafikensiein. 

67. A people that jeoparded their lives unto the death. 

68. Although t^e conciliating the Liberalists and paralyzing the Roy- 
alists occupied considerable time, he was never for an instant diverted 
from his purpose.-— W. Scotx. This use of the participle is not destitute 
of authority. Whatform^ however, is preferable t . 

69. It is not fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land. — 
Scott's Ivanhoe. 

70. I took the steam-boat as you. 

71. One of his clients, who was more merry than wise, stole it from 
him one day in the midst of his pleading ; but he had better have let It 
alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. 

72. J knoir a bank whereon the irUd thyme blows, 
Where oz-lips and tiie nodding violet grows. 

78. James used to compare him to a cat that alwi^ys feQ upon her 
legs. 

74. Perhaps, too, this preponderance of what is termed feishion is with 
the Whig party ; an assistance of very little use now to what it was when 
they were in. a small minority, and required certain prestiges to protect 
them from ridicule. — ^Bulwer. To what it was is idiomatic, but is not 
so much used as formerly. 

75. This effect, we may safely say, no one beforehand could have 
promised upon. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

§ 404. A Sentence is the expression of a thought in 
yrorda. 

A Declarative Sentence is substaptiallj the same 
as a Proposition. 

Interrogative Sentences are of two kinds, Direct 
and Indirect. 

A Direct Interrogative Sentence is an inverted 
construction, in which the verb comes before the subject, 
and requires for an answer a direct Affirmation or Deni- 
al; as, "Have you seen Henry?" "Z"^." ** Shall 
you go to New York ?" "iTo." 

An Indirect Interrogative Sentence is always in- 
troduced by an interrogative word, as the pronoun who^ 
the adjective which^ the adverb whcTiy and requires a spe- 
cific answer ; as, " Who defeated Burgoyne ?" " Gren- 
eral Gates." " In which war ?" " In the Revolution- 
ary war." ''Where did he defeat him?" "At Still- 
water." - 

An Imperative Sentence is an inverted construc- 
tion, expressing a command, prayer, or the like, in which 
the subject follows the verb ; as, " Speak ye." 

An Exclamatory Sentence expresses some pas- 
sion ; as, "What a piece of work is man !" 

An Optative Sentence expresses a wish ; as, "May 
you have health and long life." 

THE PREDICATIVE COMBINATION. 

§ 405. A Pbedicati^ CoMBiKAtiosr, as, '^Washington wrote," con- 
stitutes a simple sentence in which there is a subject connected with a 
predicate. Whatever has ahready been said concerning Sabstantives oir 
words standing in the place of substantives, when used in the nomina- 
tive case, relates to the predicative combination. Whatever, also, has 
been said concerning VerlM as agreeing with these subjects in eaqnress- 
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ing the relations of Person, Time, and Mode, relates to the predicatiTe 
combination. Whatever, also, has been said concerning Adjectives, 
Participles, and Substantives, when used as Predicates, relates to the 
predicative combination. 

THE ATTEIBUtlVE COMBINATION. 

§ 406. Any notion added to a substantive or a word standing as a sal>- 
stantive, for the purpose of describing it more exactly, but not asserted 
of it, is said to be joined to it Attbibutivslt. Thtis, ** The patriotie 
Washington ,wrote," or, "Washington the patriot wrote," contains an 
attributive combination. Whatever has akeady been said concerning 
adjectives, pronouns, and substantives, when they limit the meaning of 
other substantives, relates to the attributive combination ; as, "The wise 
king ;** " the rising sun ^" " that man ;" " Alirabeau the orator ;** '* John's 
book ;" " the man qf wisdom?' =.t\ie wise man ; " a walk in the morning'* 
=a mominff's.walk. A Predicative combination can be changed into 
an attributive one by changing the predicate to an attributive; as, 
** Flowers bloom,** ** blooming flowers '' 

THE OBJECTIVE COMBINATION. 

§ 407. The general idea of the OBJECnYB Combination is illustrated 
by an accusative case after a verb. But every notion referred to a verb 
or adjective^ in whatever form it is expressed, is to be considered as an 
objective/actor^ and as belonging to tbeotjeetive combination ; as, " He 
loves his book;" "he will come t^-morrow ;'* **he works activelg i^ 
" generous to his friends ;" " desirous to learn ;" " he travels with haste ;** 
** he looks />aZe / * "he is guilty of a murder.'' Much that has already 
been said concerning the government of substantives and words stand- 
ing for substantives, whether by verbs or prepositions, relates to the ob- 
jective combination, though it does not cover the whole ground. 

THE PARTS OP SENTENCES; 

§ 408. Every Sentence, however long, is composed of 
only three kinds of combinations, the Predicative, the 
Attributive, and the Objective ; as, " Henry wrote." 
[Add an object to the predicate.] <* Henry wrote a let- 
ter.^ [Add a notion attributively to both substantives.] 
**The anxious Henry wrote a long letter." [Add no- 
. tions objectively to both adjectives.] " Henry, anxious 
to hear from him, wrote a very long letter." [Add a 
notion objectively to the verb.] " Henryy anxious to 
hear from him immediatelyy wrote a very long letter." 
[Add another notion to the verb objectively^ and another 
to the substantive attributively.] ^^Sia eoudn Henry, 
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aimoaa to hear from him immediatel7, wrote a very long 
letter to himJ*^ 

The Simple Subject is either, 1. A Noun ; as, '< Couar fell ;'* 2. A 
Pronoun ; as, "'He fell ;" or any other part of speech used as a noun. 
See § 852. 

Hie Subject xnaj be bnlabgbd : 

a. By an adjective ; as, *'*' The good man is happy." 

b. Bj.a noun in imposition ; as, ''William the Qmqueror reigned^** 

c. Bj a participle ; as^ " WiUiam, havinsi died^ left^the Jungdom to 
his son." 

d. By a noun in the possessive case ; as, ^^Afather^s care pr6tects 
hU chUd." 

e. By a preposition and its case ; as, ''The love of money is the root 
of all evil" 

,/. By any number of words which modify the noun ; as, " Socrates, a 
fnan qfivisdom^ beloved by ^hU friends SJid feared by Jus aiemies, having 
been condemned by his judges, and having refused svpmission to them, per- 
ished in prison." 

g. The subject may be a phrase or a quotation ; as, '.' God wills it^waa 
Peter's watch-word." 

The Simple Predicate is, 1. A single verb ; as, "Winter comes ;" or, 
2. A verb with a noun, or adjective, or some equivalent phrase ; as, 
•' Mwi »* mortal r " He/c// sick /" "England is an island ;" " He t* ^ 
a sound mind'" 

The Predicate may be enlaboed, 1. By convicting it: 

a. By a noun in the otyective case ; as, ** Brutus killed Ccesar,** 

b. By a noun in the nominative^ case ; as, " Edward became king,** 
e. By a pronoun ; as, *^IIim the Almig^ity power hurled headlong." 

d. By an ivdjective ; as, " He pitied tM wretched,** 

e. By the infinitive mode ; as, "He loved to muse.** 

yi By a preposition and its case ; as, " Pyrrho despaired of truth,** 

g. By a aoid>le object ; as, " He teaches hts pupils logic.'' See § 360. 
" He wept his eyes bed.** Sed § 364. 

A. By a noun, pronoun, etc., in the objective case, and a prepotition, 
with the word depending on it ,* as, " The beggar asked me for alms." 

i. By a phrase or quotation ; as, " The king remained true to his 
word.** 

2. The Pbbdicate can be bnlabged by extending it : 

a. By an adverb or adverbial phrase ; as, " Leonidas died bravehf.** 

b. By a preposition, atid word or words depending on i| ; as, "He 
marched with a large army** 

c. By a noun in the ol^jective case ; as, " He rides every day,** 
dL By a participle used adverbially ; as, " He reads wadHna,** 

e. By a combination of several of these ways ; as^ ^* Upward 1 looked, 
with shuddering awe** 

f By adjuncts of time ; as, "He came yesterday}** "I get upoi «oi- 
rise;** *^He wakes early;** "He suffered ybr many years;** "The sea 
ebbs and flows twice a day ;" " He comes very o/Un.** 

g. By adjuncts of place ; as, "He lives in New York;** "He sails 
to-morrow ybr America ;** " He goes to Boston bv railway ;" ^* CivUiza- 
tion travels westward;** "Learning caane^from the East,** 
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A. Afyuncte of lioDx ot mamrxb,; as, '* Birds iy ^[ukkfy$** '* She 
cheer hf sings ;** *'Now in conttguotu drops the flood' comes down;** **I 
am exceedingly sony ;" " "William Bafns was shot 6y an arrow ;*• " Thej 
consaU with chsed doors.** 

t. AdjunetB o( cause a/id effect : " Ho pcrishedyrom Awi^er ;" ^*With 
perseverance all things are possible;" "The eye was msidefor seeim T 
** Colleges were founded/or the encouragement of learning ^ "He does 
it at his peril r "Cloth is made ofwooV* 

A sentence may combine any number of the foregoing extensions, 
whether of the subject <Mr of the predicate, together. See Mobbll's 
AmoI^sm, p. 12. 



CHAPTER X. 

SYNTAX OF COMPOUND SENTiaJCES. 

§ 409. Two simple sentences are conneqted either by 
way of Co-ORDINATiOn or by way of Subobdination, 
and thus form a Compound Sentence* 

When two sentences are so related to each other as to 
form one thought, each, however, being in a measure in- 
dependent of the other, they are connected by way of 
Co-ordination ; as, '* He was ill, and called for a physi- 
cian ;" " Socrates was wise, Plato also was wise." The 
two sentences taken together constitute a co-ordinate 
compound sentence. 

When two sentences are so related to each other that 
the one defines and explains the other, and the one is 
dependent on the other, they are connected in the way 
of Subordination ; as, " He reported that the king died;'* 
" Since the spring bas come, the roses bloom." "He 
reported" is the principal sentence; "that the king died" 
is the subordinate sentence, which defines tlie other, and 
the two taken together constitute a subordinate com- 
pound sentence. This compound sentence is sometimes 
called a complex sentence, to distinguish it from the 
compound co-ordinate eientence. 

CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 

§ 410. I. CoFULATB Co-OHDiKATB SsKTENCEff are thoso which are 
connected hjT the oopnUtive conjunction or their equivalents ; af , *' The 
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moon amf the Stan shine*' = the moOn shines and the stars shine ; *^He 
will be there as well as yon ;" "John will arriTe, also James;" **She 
was not only beautifal, hut modest." 

II. An ADrEBSATiYB Co-osDiNATB SBifHSNCB is ono in which the 
clauses that are contrasted with each other are united to form one 
thought. The opposition of contrast is oi such a nature that the 
thought in the co-ordinate clause either merely limits or restrains the 
thought of the preceding clause, or wholly denies it ; as, ** He is indeed 
poor, hut brave ;" " He is not guilty, hut innocent ;" " I did rn<ie«f wel- 
come him to my house, hut I found that he was a rascal;** ** Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.'* 

lU. A DisjUNCTTViB Co-ordinate Sentence is one in which the two 
clauses composing the entire sentence are united in one wh<de, but one 
of which excludes the other; as, "The father or the son died ;** "Ei- 
ther James or John will be there;** **He was neiAer pious noir pru- 
dent ;** " Be industrious, otherwise you will come to want ;** ** Hasten 
to reform, else you will be ruined ;** ** Thomas is wiser than John ;** 
" John is OS learned OS James.** 

rv. Causal Co-ordinate Sentenceb. — ^Two sentences may be so 
arranged that the latter may denote a eause or reason on the one hand, 
or an effort or inference on the other ; as, " The mercury has sunk, be- 
cause (cause) the weather is cold ;** ** The weather is cold, for (reason) 
the mercury has sunk;** "The land is fertile, therefore (effect) the 
crops are good ;** "The crops are good, therefore (inference) the land 
is fertile ;** " Wine makes him ill, on that account he drinks water ;** 
" He intends to teach, therefdre he learns French.'* 

SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 

§ 411. Subordinate Sentences stand in the place of a SnbstantiTe, or 
of an Acyective, or of an Adverb, and therefore must be regarded as 
Substantives, or Adjectives, or Adverbs, expanded into a sentence. Ac- 
cordingly, there are three classes of Subordinate sentences, viz.. Sub- 
stantive sentences, Adjet:tive sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 

I. Substantive Sentences are Snbstuntives or Infinitives expanded 
into a sentence, and, like substantives, constitute the Subject, the At- 
tribute, or the Object of a sentence. "He reported the death of the 
king,** when expanded= ." He reported that the king had died." 

1. A Substantive Sentence can be used as the subject of a proposi- 
tion ; as, ** That the crops will he large is evident.'* 

2. A Substantive Sentence can be used as the predicate of a pr(^- 
sition ; as, " His complaint was, that you deceived him," 

3. A Substantive Sentence can be used as the object of a veih ; as, 
♦*He believes that you injured him.** 

4. A Substantive Sentence can stand in apposition to a substantive 
in the principal sentence, whether in the nominative or objeotive^case ; 
as, "/le is strange that you should think so,**- Here the sentence that you 
think so is in apposition to if, i. e., this thing* 

5. The word that, used in these four instances, also serves to connect 
$qbordinate sentences which express & purpose ; as, ** I have come that 
I may see it with my own eyes ;*' and also sentences that express an e^scf 
or conse^vmce ; as, " The noise was such that I could not hear award** 
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n. ADJSerars j^bntemcbs are Adjectives or Bartieiples expanded 
into a sentence, and, Hke adjectires, tttey express a more exact defini- 
tion of a Substantive or substantive Pronoun. They are usnallj intro- 
duced bj relative pronouns ; as, '* A person who is ignorant of his own 
language= [a person ignorcmt of his own language] ought not to attempt 
to teach it f'' " The trees which I plantedczlthe trefii planted by me] 
are flourishing.*' The adjective ^oron^'maj be regarded as expanded 
into who is ignorant. Adjective sentences are called Complex. 

III. Advbrbial Sbktences are Adverbs, Participles, or Substantives 
used adveHiially, expanded into sentences, and, like adverbs, denote 
an adverbial object, ». e., such an object as does not complete the idea 
of the predicate, but merely defines it. Hence they express a more full 
exi^anation of the Place, Timt^ Ruuon, Manner, 

1. RelotioH of Place ; as, " He is not there, where you expected to meet 
him ;'* ** Whithersoever I go, I will remember you ;" -'* I know not whence 
he came.** 

2. Relation -of Time / as, *' When any body asked him^ he would not 
give ai^ answer ;** *' While he was travelmg^ he received the intelligence.*' 

3. BekUion of Cause or Reason ; as, '* He is not liked, heeause he is 
presvmptuous y* ''* The ge9.tleman being introduced to me, I addressed him 
m English ;" ** He sta}^ at home, as he ex^ts a visit.** 

4. Conditimal adverbial sentences are such as express a condition, and 
are introduced by the h3rpotheticaL conjunction ifi or some equivalent; 
as, *' I shall continue the woric if I can.*' ^^Prove that to me, and I shall 
be satisfied.*' Here ^* prove that to me** is equivalent to ^^ if you will 
prove that to me.** Th6 conditional clause is sometimes e^ressed by a 
question ; as, **/« any man pinched with want, charity shall relieve him." 

As the conditioning clause usually precedes the conditioned, the for- 
mer (the subordinate clause) is called the Psotasis, Condition, and the 
latter (the principal clause) fe called the Apodosis, Conclusion. "If he 
visit Washington (Protasis) he will see the President" (Apodosis). 

5. Relation of Manner ; as, '* He did that^'us^ as it ought to be dxme^'* 
=zj^st right. 

SPECIMENS OF SENTENCES. 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

1. Reason guides. Here we have a fimple subject and a simple pred- 
icate. 

2. Reason cultivated guides. Here we have a modified subject. 

3. Reason cultivated with care guides. Here there is a further mod- . 
ification. 

4. Reason cultivated with great care guides. 

5. Reason cultivated with great care, for many years, guides. 

6. Reason cultivated with great Care, for many years, in ^e best cir- 
cumstances, guides. 

7. Reason guides man. Here the predicate is modified. 

8. Reason guides man in his path. Here is further modification 

9. Reason guides man in his path through life. 

10. Reason guides man in his path through life in all his doubts and 
difficulties. 

These sentences are De<^arative and Direct, 
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11. I>068 reason guide mftn ? This is InterrogatiYe weA Indirect. 

12. How admimUe is reason as a guide com][>ared with instinct ! 
This is Exclamatoiy and Indirect. 

13. Let reason guide you. This is Imperative and Indirect. 

In a direct sentence, the subject comes before the verb ; in an indi- 
rect sentence, the subject comes after the verb. ^ 

14. What is the use of it ? is the first question asked in England by 
almost every body about ^Iniost every thing. This is ft simple sentence, 
in which the question is the subject, which is itsdf a sentence* 

COMPOUl^D SENTENCES. 

1. Man proposes and God disposes. This is a Copulative Co-ordi- 
nate sentence. ^ - 

2. Charity begins at honie, but it should not stay there. This is an 
Adversative Co-ordinate sentence* 

8. He neither was tove nor was he generous. This Is a Disjunctive 
Co-ordiuate sentence. 

4. He was always punctui^ in his payments, ftnd therefore he was in 
good credit. This is a Causal Co-ordinate sentence. See § 410. 

In those compound sentences which are sometimes called complex, 
there is always a subordinate sentence. See § 411. 

6. It is a ISiW of nature^ Ma^ water sitmid congeal by cold. The second 
sentence is a Substantive sentence. See §^ 411. 

6. The man — who is prudent-^looka to the future. The sentence who 
is prudent is an Adjective sentence. See § 411. 

7. When he kasjhdshed his lesson — ^he goes out to play. The first is 
an Adverbial sentence relating to time. See § 411. 

8. I can not tell — where they have kUdhifH. The jast is an Adverbial 
sentence relating to place. See § 41U 

9. He succeeds — as his father did before him. The last is an Ad- 
verbial sentence relating to manner. 

10. The stars appear small — becatise they are distant fiom. us. The 
last is an Adverbial sentence relating to manner. 

11. They remained where they have been residing the last five years. 
This contains an Adverbial sentence. „ . 

12. Political economists teU us that self-love is the bond of society. 
This contains a Snbstantive.sentenee. 

18. Oh I • for a muse of fire that would ascend 

The highest heaven of invention I 

This is an Exclamatory sentence. 

GRAMMATICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 412. A Grammatical Form is equivalent to anoth- 
er grammatical foitn when the first means the same, or 
nearly the same, as the second. 

What is called a command of language is little else than a practical 
acquain^nce with grammatical equivalents. The tasteful English schol- 
ar is )ie who habitually uses the better expression of two equivalents 
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upon perceived groands of preference. He anderstondf both the points 
of agreement and the pointy of difference between two expressions. 

EXAMPLES OF GRAMMATICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 413. L He reported the death of the kings He reported that the 
king was dead. Here, a substcmtive is expand^ into a sentence. 

2. The schcjars who were edncated by him=The sch<dars educated 
by him. Here a proposition is abridged into an adjective. 

3. I saw him before the time when von came = I saw him before yon 
came. Here a preposition, an article, a jioan, and an adverb, are 
abridged into an adverb. 

4. When the troops had come over the river, they marched directly 
into the fort= Having come over the river, the troops marched directly 
into the fort. ' Here a sentence is abridged into a putidple. 

5. He told the troops that they must not fire upon the enemy = He 
told the troops 'not to fire upon the enemy. Here a sentence is abridged 
into an infinitive. 

6. He is a man of learnings He is a learned man=He is not un- 
learned. 

7. Riding on horseback is healthfnl=To ride on horseback is health- 
ful= Horseback riding is healthful. 

8. When the troops i^proached, they discharged their muskets = The 
troops approached and discharged their muskets. Here the subordinate 
construction is changed to the co-ordinate. 

9. He gave up the undertakings He relinquished the undertaking. 
K). Having conquered his enemies, he applied himself to the arts of 

peaces After conquering his enemies, he applied himself to the arts of 
peace. These are specimens. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 414. Find equivalents for the following : 

1. He examined me closer than my judge had clones 

2. Were I to express my opinion fullys 
8. Henry^declared that it was Johns 

4. A gentleman who was coining here yesterdays 

5. He arrived in the city and waited on ^e mayors 

TRANSLATION. 

§ 416. Equivalents arcTcry numerous in the English language. The 
learner will find it greatly for his advantage to write out phrases and 
sentences ftrom bobu, and then write ophite to them, as alx>ve, equiv- 
alent expressions. Indeed, passages (^considerable length might thus 
be profitably translated from one set of expressions to another, as in the 
following, fh)m Isaac Tatlob, on Home Education : 

^' It was a brilliant night, Be- ^^The night was re^lendent 
neath a dark and cloudless vault. The mountain, clad in spotless 
the snowy mantle of the mountain white, glistened against the deep 
shone resplendent with the beams blue of Ihe sky in the light of the 
of a ftill Italian m6on. The guides moon, then at the iTiUl, and such - 
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. lay buried in the deepest 8lee|>. as it is seen in Italy. The gnides 
Tons, in the midnight hour, at the were in the profbiradest slmnber ; 
height often thousand feet, I stood and I stood solitary, at an eleyation 
alone, my resting-place a plnnaele of ten thousand feet, keeping the 
of rock that towered darkly above midnight watch, on a rocky turret, 
the frozen wilderness from which rearing itself gloomily out of the 
it isolated rose. Below me the icy desert around. Beneath my 
yawning cliffs and uproarious des- feet lay the gaping chasms and 
olation of the glacier presented an wild solitudes of the glacier, re- 
appalling picture of dangers scarce- minding me of the frightful perils 
ly gone by. Around and above was we had just escaped. On all sides, 
a sea of fair, treacherous snow, and about the upper path we had 
whose hidden perils yet lay before yet to tread, was outspread a falla- 
us." cious. expanse of snow." 

Translate the following Old English, written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, into modem English : 

** Then thus in getting riches ye musten ^e idleness ; and afterward 
ye shulen usen the riches which ye have geten by your wit and by your 
travail in such manner that men hold you not too scarce, ne too spar- 
ing, ne fool-large, that is to say, over large spender ; for right as men 
blamen an averitious man on account of his scarcity, in the same wise 
he is to blame that spendeth over largely ; ' and therefore,' saith Caton, 
* use* (he saith) * the riches that thou has ygeten in such manner that 
men have no matter ne cause to call thee nother wretch ; for it is a 
great shame to a man to hav a poor heart and a rich purse.' He saith 
also, 'The goods that thon hast ygeten, use them by measure, that is to 
sayen, spend measureably ; for they that solely wasten and despenden 
the goods that they hav, when they have no more proper of 'eir own, 
that they shapen 'em to take the goods of another man.' " — Chauces. 
Translate, the following poetry, written in the fifteenth century, into 
modern prose : 

** In going to iny ni^ed bed, as ond that would have slept, 

I heard a vife sing to her child that long before had wept ; 

She sighed Sore, and sane full sweet to bring the babe to rest 

That would not cease, but cried still in sucking at her breast. 

She was ftill weary of her watch, and grieved with her child ; 

She rocked it and rated it until on her it smiled ; 

Then did she say, * Now have I found the present true to prove, 

The falling out of faithfUl friends renewing is of love.* *'— R. EDWjobs. 



CHAPTER XL 

RULES FOR THE CHOICE OF WORDS AND GRAMMATICAL CON- 
STRUCTIONS. 

§ 416. Usage gives the law to language ; usage, 

Qtumpenea aHtUrimn est etjtu et norma loquendi. 
But we are met by the inquiry. What kind of usage ? 

RcLB I. — It must be befutablb usage. Here we are met by the in- 
quiry. What is reputable usaoe? To this it may be safely answered, it 
is such usage as is found in uie woiks of those who are regaarded by the 
public as reputable authors. 
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BtTUS n. — It mnst h» national usage. It is not enough that a word 
or phrase is used in some county in England, or in some section in our 
own country. It must be the general language of the nation at large. 

Bulb III. — It must be present usage. Old words are going out of 
use. New words are coming into use. It may not always be easy to 
determine what present usage is. A word lately coined may be more 
safely used in a newspaper than in grave history. An obsolete word 
can be used in poetry when it caft not be in prose. ^Pope's rule is a 
good one : 

** In words, as fasbions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 
Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.'* 

HuLE TV. — ^When usage is divided, an expression which is univocax, 
is to be preferred to the one that is equivocal. Thus, proposal for a 
thing offered or proposed is better than proposition^ which has also an- 
other meaning. Thus we say, " He demonstrated the fifth proposition, 
and he rejected the proposal of his friend." So the term prvnitivej as 
equivalent to ori^naly, is preferable to primary. The latter is synony- 
mous with principal, and is opposed to secondary ; the former is equiv- 
alent to original, and is opposed to derivative ox acquired. 

Bulb Y.-^In doubtful cases, Analoot should be regarded. Thus it 
is better to use scarcely as an adverb than to use scarce. 

Bulb VI. — ^When expressions are in other respects equal, thai should 
be preferred which is most aoreeable to the ear. ^us aiutheniicity 
is preferable to authenticalness. 

Bulb VII. — Simplicity should be regarded. Thus accept and ap- 
prove are preferable to accept of a,nd approve of. 

Bulb VIII. — Ettmoloot should be rejgarded. Thus wdoose should, 
by analogy, signify to tie, just as to vnlie signifies to loose. To annul and 
disannul ought, by analogy, to be contraries, though they are used as 
synonypious. 

Bulb IX. — ^All those expressions which, according to the established 
rules of the language, either have i^o meaning or involve a contradic- 
tion, or, according to the fair constructiod of the words, convey a mean- 
ing different from the intention of the speaker, should be dismissed. 
Thus, when a person says, **^« sings a good song,** the words strictly 
imply that the song is good; whereas the speaker means to say, ^^He 
sings welV 

PURITY. 

§ 417. Puritt in the English language implies th)*ee things : 
I. That the words be English and not foreign. 
n. That their construction be English. 

III. That the words and phrases employed express the precise mean- 
ing which custom has assigned to them. 
Accordingly^ in three difierent ways it may be ii\jiired : 

1. The words may not be English. This fault has been called Bar^ 
httrisM, > 

2. The construction of the sentence may not be in the English idioms 
This fault has the name of Sokdsm. 

8. The words and phras^ may not be employed to express the pre- 
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ciBe meaning whieh ctstom has affixed to them. This fanlfc Ib called 
Impropriety. 

BARBARISM. 

§ 418. Barbabism maf consist in the nse of words entirely obsolete ; 
or in the use of words entirely new ; or in ihe .n$e of new formations 
and derivations. 

1. "Their alliance was sealed by the nuptial of Henry with the 
daughter of the Italian prince." — Qibbon. Nuptial is not in use now, 
though it formerly was. Nuptials is the proper word. Such words as 
amnexitVt introitive, Jixtious, axe hsLrha.Ti8m8, 

2. *u got a little scary, and a good deal mad.*' Here scary. U im- 
properly used for /Tightened, 

8. " His hauteur was intolerable.'' Here the French word hauteur in 
improperly used for th^ English word haughtiness, . 

4. Foreign phrases and foreign idioms, instead of English phrases 
and idioms, are barbarisms. When, however, we receive from a foreign 
nation an invention or discovery for which we have no term, we can 
then be justified in receiving the name along with the thing. In this 
way we introduce into the language such words as gong^ gutta percha, 

SOLEaSM. 

5 419. The violation of any of the rules of syntax is a solecism. 
The following are specimens : 

1. "The zeal of the seraphim breaks forth in a becoming warmth of 
sentiments and expressions, as the character which is given us of Aim 
denotes diat generous scorn and intrepidity which attends heroic vir- 
tue." — Spectator. Thb solecism here consists in using a plural noun 
for a singular. 

2. ** The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of 
any other,** The solecism here consists in using the superlative for the 
comparative. It should be, ''The vice of covetousness is what enters 
(kqjer into the soul than any other." 

8. '* There is one that will think himself obliged to double his kind- 
ness and caresses of me." Kindness ought not to be followed by of, 

IMPROPRIETY. 

§ 420. Impr(«riett is an offense against Lexicography, as Barbar- 
ism is an offense against Etymology, and as Solecism is one against 
Syntax. 

1. "There is no sort of joy more grateful to the mind of mavthan 
that which ariseth from the taven^ton of truth." For invention^ discovery 
should have been used. 

2. "To make such acquirements tts fit them for useful" arocaeioa«.*' 
The impropriety here consists in using the word avocations fbr vocations. 
By tiie latter is meant a "trade," or "profession," or "calling;" by 
the former, whatever withdraws or diverts us from that business. 

8. ** The learned wtaH teed, and the well bred elMefe ; 

Modestlj bold,«iid humaoly eevere^^-^fon. 
Humanly is here improperly nsed for humanely^ 
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4. '' No man had ever less frUnds and more enemies." Le9$ refers 
to qvLnxkHtyj/ewer to number. It should be ** fewer friends.** 



EXERCISUS UNDER PART VI. 

SYNTACTICAL ANALYSIS. 

§ 421. By Syntactical Analysis is meant that proc- 
ess by which the Syntactical Forms are distinguished 
and exhibited in accordance witii the preceding syntac- 
tical rales. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. 'Virtue rewards her followers. 

This is a simple sentence. Virtue is the subject ; rewards is the pred- 
icate ; followers is the object, which enlarges the predicate. 

YntTUB is a common abstract noun, of the third person, singular 
number, usually of the neuter gender, but here personified in the fem- 
inine gender. It is both the grammatical subject and the logical of the 
▼erb rewards ; is in the nomiiiatiye case. (Rule I. A noun used, etc.) 

Rewards is a verb of the weak conjugation, usually called regular, 
in the active Toice, indicative mode, present tense, third person, singu- 
lar number, and agrees with its subject nominative virtw. (Rule XaJv. 
A verb agrees, etc.) 

Heb is a personal pronoun, in the genitive case, and limits /bllowers, 
(Rule II. A noun {jot a pronoun) used to limit, etc.) 

Followers is a common noun (correlative with leader), in the third 
person, singular number, neuter gender, in the objective case, and gov- 
erned by the transitive verb rewards, (Rule III.) 

2. He labored faithfully in the cause, and he was successfuL 

This is a compound sentence, and contains two co-ordinate sentences. 
He is the subject of the first sentence ; labored is the predicate, which 
is enlarged hy/idth/uUy, He is the subject of the second sentence; 
successful is the predicate, taken with the copulative verb uhu. 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, masculine gender, of 
the singular number, in the nominative case. (Rule L A noun used, 
etc.) 

Labored is a verb of the weak conjugation, in the active voice, indic- 
ative mode, past tense, third person, singular number, and agrees widi 
its subject he. (Rule XXTV. A verb agrees, etc.) 

Faithftllt is an adverb, fnnn the adjective yot'^A/^ and enters into 
combination with the verb labored, (Rule XJOCVUI. Adverbs mod- 
ify, etc.) 

In is a preposition, showing the relation between cause and labored. 
(Rule XXXIX. Prepositions.) 

The is the definite article, and defines came. (Rule IX. The ard- 
cle the^ etc) 

Cause is a common noun, of the third person, singular nu mber, nen- 
ter gender, in the objective case, and governed by in, (Rule XXXIX. 
Prepositions.) 
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Am> 18 a copnlatiTe conjimetioB, eonnecting two propositions. (Bole 
XL. Ck>njimctions, etc.) 

Hb as before, and is nominative to was, (Rule I. A noon used, etc.) 

Was is a verb, from the substantive verb ctm^ was, been. It is in the 
indicative mode, past tense, third person, singular number, and agrees 
with its subject nominative. (Rule XXIV. A verb agrees,, etc.) 

SuGGESSPUL is an adjective of the positive degree, and is the predi- 
cate after was. (Rule V ., Note I. Adjectives are used in two ways^ etc.) 

8. Foul craven ! exclaimed Ivanhoe ; does he blench from the helm 
when the wind blows highest ? 

This contains a declarative sentence, ips interrogative sentence, and 
an adverbial sentence. The two last constitute a compound sentence 
(complex), of which the last is subordinate to the other. 

Foul is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to era»en. 
(Rule v. Adjectives, etc.) 

Craven is a common noun, and is here a part of an exclaination. 
(Rule I., Note IV. A noun in the nominative, etc.) 

Exclaimed is a verb in the past tense, in the active voice, from the 
transitive modem verb exclaim^ and agrees with its subject nominative 
Ivanhoe. (Rule XXIV. A verb, etc.) 

Iyamhob is a proper noun, in the third person, singular number, and 
18 nominative to exckntned, according to Rule I. 

Does blbnoh is a verb in the interrogative form, from the modem 
or weak verb hUnck, in the indicative mode, present tense, t hird pe rson, 
singular number, and agrees with Ae, according to Rule XXTV. A 
verb, ete. 

He is a personal prononn, in the third person, singular number, nen« 
ter gender, and nominative to does hleneh. (Rule I. A noun used, etc.) 

I^OM is a preposition, and expresses the relation between blench and 
helm. (Rule XXIX. Prepositions, etc.) 

Helm is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, nea- 
ter gender, and is governed by the pr^tosition yrom. (Rule in.. Note 
IV.) 

Whew is an adverb of time, and modifies the verb blows. (Rule 
XXXVm. Adverbs modify, etc.) 

The is the definite article, and limits the noun loind. (Rule VIIL 
The article, etc.) 

Blows is a verb, firom the ancient verb bhw, blew, blown. It is in 
the indicative mode, present tense, third perso n, sing ular number, and 
agrees with its subject nominative irnnd. (Rule XXIV. A verb agrees,^ 
etc.) 

Highest is an adjective in the s uperlative degree, and is a predicate 
with the Terb bhws. (Rule x . xtx. The substantive reib, etc.) 

4. High on a fhione of roval state, which far 

Oatohone the wealth of Onnua or of Ind, 
Or where the gorffeous East with richeit hand 
Showers on herkings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised to that 
Bad eminence. — MuiTOV. 

This period is a compound sentence, composed of as many sentences 
as there are verbs. T\U principal sentence, in which the others are in- 
cluded, is a declarative sentmice. The subordinate sentences are, the 
first, an a^ieetive sentence ; the second, an adverbial sentenee. 
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High is m adjeetiTe in the poskiYe «legree, and qualifies Satan^ some 
would say, but in reality comes after sat in constimetion, to make a part 
of the predicate. (Bole XXIX., Note. ) 

On is a preposition, showing the relation between 9ai and throne, and 
governing ikrone. (Rule XXXIX. Prepositions, etc.) 

A is an indefinite article, nsed according to Bale Yin. The arti> 
cle, etc. 

Thbonb is a common noun, in the singular number, neater gender, 
in the objectiYe case, and governed by the preposition on, (£kile IL, 
Note IV. A noun depending, etc.) 

Of is a preposition, showing the relation between thrwe and state, 
and governs «tate. (Role XXXIX. Prepositions, etc.) 

RoTAL is an adjective, and qualifies stote. (BoleV. Adjectives, etc) 

State is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, ob- 
jective case, neater gennder, and is governed 1^ qf, (Rule II. A noun, 
etc.) Let. the pufilJimA the analysis, 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES IN CORRECT SYNTAX FOB 
ANALYSIS. 

§ 422. The LlBARimB is expected to analtzb all or a part of the fol- 
lowing examples, and particulariy to give the rules for the words in 
Italics: 

1. '^ His power and the number of his adherents tiecKmiig dailj, he 
consented to a partition of the kingdom." — North American Review, 

2. <* The fire-places were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where the 
whole family, old and young, master and servant, black and white, nay, 
even the ver^ cat and dog, enjoyed a community of privilege, and hitd 
eacA a prescnptiTe right to a comer.^'-^W. IsviNa. 

8. '^On, then, aU Frenchmen that have hearts in their bodies 1"—* 
Cablislb. 

4. *< The Bastile is still to take^to be taken." 

5. *^0h/ that I could but baptize every heart with the sympathetic 
feeling of what the dty-pent child is condemned to lose ; how blank, 
and poor, and joyless must be the images which fill its infont bosom to 
that of the country one, whose mind 

*' Will be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
His memory be a dwelling^plafe 
For all sweet sdunds and harmonies."— W. Howitt. 
To that is an idiomatic expression occasionally met with, but it should 
not be encdUraged. By filling out the ellipsis we get the more correct 
expression. 

6. **A11 morning since nine there has been a cry. To the Bastile I^ 
— Cablislb. How do you parse to the Bastile f 

7. * ' Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath ; 
And give me back my maiden vov, 
And give me back my trotlu**— Mallit. 

8. '* With a callous heart there can be no genius in the imagination 
or wisdom in the mind; and therefore the prayer, with equal truth and 
sublimity, «ays, ' In^ne your hearts unto wisdom.' Besolnte thoughts 
find words for themselves, and make their own vehicle. Impression 
and ex p m wi ea aie relative ideas. He who fisela deeply will ej^trtM 
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Bbconglj. The langaage of slfght sensaUons is naturally feebU and sn- 
perfioal."— ^ir Philip Fiuncis. No and or are substituted for nei- 
ther and nor. 

9. ** I must not close my letter without giving you one principal event 
of my history, which was, t|iat (in the course of my later tour) I set out 
one morning before ^vtf o'clock, the moon shining through a dark and 
misty autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough to be at the 
sun's levee. I saw the, clouds and dark vapors open gradually to the 
right and left, rolling over one another in great smoky wreaths, and the 
tide (as it flowed gently in upon the sands), first whitening, then slight- 
ly tinged with gold and blue ; and all at once a little line of in^fferable 
brightness, that (before I can write these five words) was grown to half 
an orb, and now to a whole one too glorious to be distinctly seen. It is 
very odd it makes no figure on paper ; yet I shall remember it as long 
as the sun, or^ at least, as long as I shall endure. I wonder whether 
any body ever saw it before ? I hardly believe it."T— Gray. 

Upon what does to be depend ? What kind of a phrase is all at once f 
How is sun parsed ? - 

10. " To the Bight Honorable the Earl of Chesterfield :- 

" Mt LoftD, — I have been lately informed by the proprietor of the 
World that two papers, in which my Dictionary is ^recommended to the 
public, were written by your Iprdship. To be so distinguished is an 
honor which, being very little accustomed to favors from^ the great, I 
know not how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge^ 

" When upon some slight encouragement I first visited your lordship, 
I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment of 
your address, and could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
k vainqueur du vainqveur de la terre^ that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw ^e world contending; But I found my attendance so 
little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty woiUd suffer me to 
continue it. When I had once addressed your lordship in public, I had 
exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar 
can possess. I had done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased 
to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

** Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your out- 
ward room, or was repulsed from your door ; during u>hich time I have 
been pushing on my work through difficulties of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication with- 
out one word of encouragement or one smile of favor. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. • 

'*The shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with Ldve, and found him 
a native of the rocks. 

"Is not a patron, my lord, bne who can look with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and^ then encumbers hinv with 
help? The notice which you have been pleased td take of my labors, 
had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am in- 
different, and can not enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and can not impart 
it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to 
a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

** Having earned on my work thus fitf with so little obUgadon to any 
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&Torer of leiuming^ I shal] not be 4isapp^iiied, tlKragh I thoold eon* 
dude it, if less be possible, witb less ; for I have been long, wakened 
from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exaltation. 

'^ iiy lord, your lordship^s most humble and most obedient senrant, 

"SjUCUEL JOHHflOir.^' 
11. *' TriwmphtA areh ! tlut fUl'st the iky 

When storms begin to part, 
i a^ not proud philosophy 
T6 teU me what thou art.**^-CAMFBSix. 
18. *' St Agnes' Ew! A bitter ehUI it was! 

Tlie owl, for all his leathers, was a-cofd.'^ — ^Kxats. 

18. '*Half the faUnres in life arise from pulling in one's horse when 
he is leaping." — Guesses at Truth, 

14. ** Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with his name."* — Pofb. 

15. '* Some men so dislike the dust kicked up by the generation they 
belong to, thaty being unable to pass, they lag behind it." — Guesses at 
Truth. 

16. "The most mfschleTons liars are those who keep on the verge of 
truth.'*--iJtctem. 

IT. " Gk) search it there^ where to be bom and die. 

Of rich and poor makes all the history.'* 

18. " There needs no other proof that happiness is the most whole- 
some moral atmosphere, and that in which the immortality of man is 
destined ultimately to thrive, than the elevation of soul, the religious 
fuspiration which attends the first assurance, the first sober assurance 
of true love.** — Deerhrook, 

19. **It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or fourteen,** — Dick- 
ens. ^ ' 

20. "To Brighton the Pavilion lends aJath and plaster grace." 

21. What do you understand by meum and tuum f Meum is all I can 
get. Tuum is all others can prevent me from getting. — Punch. 

22. When I say the " rose sfneUs sweet," and "I smell the rose," the 
word smell has two meanings. In the latter sentence, I speak of a cer- 
tain sensation in my own mind ; in the former, of a certain quality in 
the flower which produces the sensation. Here the ^ord smell is ap- 
plied with equal propriety to both. 

2a " Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went GUpin's hat and wig; 
He lost them sooiler than at firet. 
For whyt they were too big."— CiowFlB. 

24. Did you never observe (says Mr. Gray, in a letter to a friend)* 
while rocking winds are piping loud, that pause, as the gust is re-collect- 
ing itself, and rising upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like the 
swell of an .£olian harp ? I do assure you there is nothing in the world 
so like the voice of a spirit. 

25. The foundations of his .fame are laid deep and imperishable^ and 
the superstructure is already erected^— iVcw Engkmder, Exi>lain the 
idioKL See §387. 

26. The language of the moral law is, man ^tall not kill; the lan- 
guage of nature is, a stone %oiU fall, to the ground. — VfvaiwmLL. £x- 
pkun the difference in use of the words MU u9dwilL 
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27. WhAt figiiify to me the beaatifal discount and ptiises mt lay- 
ishes on one*s self and (me*8 friends ?— Lamabtinb. 
98. Spirits are not finely tonehed 

But to fine iasnct : nor Natnro never lends 
The smallest temple of her excellence, 
Bnt, like a thrifty goddess, she determioes 
Herself the glory of a creditor ; 
Both thanks and use.— JVeowMre/of JRnmii^ • 
Justified on the ground of ancient usage* 

29. The affections are to the intellect what the foi^e is to the metal ; 
it is they which temper and shape it to all great purposes: soften, 
strengthen, and purify it. — Mrs. Jameson.' 

30. Plato in his C^tylus, and Aristotle in hi» Organon, haye laid the 
foundations of the philosophy of language. The speculations of the 
first bear, when well understood, upon the highest problems of the phi- 
losophy of language ; the categories and, the definitions of the second 
give the logical foundation of our grammatical system, and establish 
by themselves .the great principle that is the immediate produce and 
expression, as it were, the mirror of logic and thought. — C. 0. S.BimsBN. 

81. In poetfy, when the letter is false, the ispirit is often profoundest 
wisdom.— W. E. Csamning. 

82. Hence arises the distinction, of subjective and objective ^th. 
The former we consider as existing in ourselves, the latter as existing 
in objects out of ourselves. 

ZB, Malevolti had noticed these splenetic efibrts ; but though a man 
of fiery character, and proud enough to dare the proudest he wbp ruffled 
his complacency by a lookj etc. In what case is ke, and how. used? 

84. But the only reliable and certain evidence of devotion to the 
Ck>nstitution is, to ubstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and to 
repel, on the other, all attempts to violate it. It is only by faithful^ 
performiug these high duties that the Constitution can be peserved, 
and with it the Union. — J. C. Calhoun. What part of the last sen- 
tence does it represent? 

85. And such, Mr. President, was the high estimate which X formed 
of his (Mr. Calhoun's) transcendent talents^ at the end of his service in 
the executive department under the administration of Mr. Monroe, that, 
had he been translated to the highest office in the government, I idionld 
have felt perfectly assured that, under his auspices, the honor, the pros- 
perity, and the gloiy of our <x>nntry would have been safely preserved. 
— H. Clay. 

86. We shall delight to speak of him (Mr. Calhoun) to those who are 
coming after us. When the time shall come that we shall go, one after 
another, in succession, to our graves, we shall cany witii us a deep im- 
pression of his genius and character, his honor and integrity, his ami- 
able deportment in private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism. 

— D. WBB8TBS. 

SYNTHESIS OF SYNTACTICAL FORMS. 

^ § 428. 1. Compose a simple declaratiTe sentence with a naked rab- 
ject and a naked predicate. 

2. Compose a sentence with an enlarged subject. 

8. Compose a seatence with an enlarged predicate. 

o 
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. 4* ConqwM an intenogatire tenteaoe, and alto. an fudamatwy sen- 
tence. 

6. Compose three compound co-ordinate sentences, namely, one O^ 
nlative, one Adversative, and one DisjnnctiTe. See § 410. 

6. Compose a compound (complex) sentence in which there shall be 
a subordinate Substantive sentence. See § 411. 

7. Compose a compoond (complex) sentence in which there shall be 
an Adjective sentence. See § 411. 

8. Compos^ a compound (complex) sentence in which there shall be 
an adverbial sentence. 

0. Compose a succession of sentences whidi shall exhibit the differ- 
ent varieties of Adverbial sentences. See § 411. 

DIRECrriON TO THE PUPIL. 

Let the pufdl, eommencuig with the firA rule under Syntactical FormSf 
compose eenteaoest lander or shorter^ illustrating each rule and eadi note in 
successionj according to thefoUomng model, 

ffthe pupil Jinds himself unable to compose sentences which will iOus^ 
trate <dl thae rules and notes, he may be at liberty occasionaUyto select ex- 
amphs, 

Tht author attaches great importance to this exercise. 

MODEL. 

Bulb I. — ^Tbe Greeks surpassed the Bomans in their love of the 
beautiful, but the Bomans surpassed the Gbreeks in their love of right. 

Note L — ^Lord Baglan having died at Sebastopol, Creneral Simpson 
was appointed his successor. 

Note II. — Oh the ingratitude of man ! How reader is he to forget 
his benefactors ! 

Note in. — ^The leaders of that party— how despicable they are I 

Note IV.— As the army reached the summit of the mountain, f shont 
was heard from thousands^ The sea! the seal 

Note v.— The Bevere House. The Winthrop House. 

Note YI.— To whom thoa Zephon, ansirerlDg Boom with ■oom.^MiLTov. 

Note VIL^-Who discovered the laws which governed the planets in 
their orbits? IKej^^ Who demonstrated the truth of those laws? 
Newton. 
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RHETORICAL FORMS IN THE ENGLISH LANOtJAOE. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

§ 424 Rhetoric, Greek retorikey from retor^ a speak- 
er, has nearly the same signification as eloquence, Latin 
eloquentia^ from eloquor^ to speak out. It may be de- 
scribed as the Art of speaking well ; and, when applied 
to written composition, as the Art of writing well. And 
since persuasion is often the principal object of llie speak- 
er or of the writer in the higher specimens of the art, it 
may be more exactly defined as the Art of using lan- 

fuage wQllfor the purpose of persuasioh. This may 
e accepted as a suflSciently correct definition of the term, 
though it falls short of the meaning often attached to it, 
since it xioes not include several varieties of composition 
in which persuasion is not aimed at, but which in their 
character are rhetorical. 

RHETORICAL FORMS. 

§ 425. Language being, in general, the image of the 
soul of man. Rhetorical Forms are those peculiar 
forms of language which express or image forth the 
soul of the orator^ as distinguished from other m&ti ; or 
they are those forms of language which he uses for the 
purpose of bringing the minds of others into the same 
state with his own mind. 

Rhetoric, it is tnie, employs the whole power of language for the pur- 
pose of persuasion : the power of Grammatical forms, of Lo^cal forms, 
of Poetical forms, and also of its own pecuUar forms. Logic wonld be 
contented with one principal form, namely, the Proposition in its yari- 
008 uses : aiKkfor this, Grammar wonld be contented to famish two 
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parts of speech, the Snbstantiye and the Verb. But the fbrtn of a sen- 
tence that will satisfy logic, rhetoric will reject as tame and unexpress- 
ive, and demand what is vivid and striking. Logic says, " My will is 
that you should come," Rhetoric says, vividly, " Come !" Logic says, 
*'Men are ungrateful." Rhetoric exclaims, *' O the Ingratitude of men f 
Logic says, ** I wi^ to know who thou art. " Rhetoric calls out, " Who 
art thou?" 

THE VALUE OP RHETORICAL FORMS. 

§ 426. Rhetorical fonns are of great value as the Me- 
dium OF Intellection, whether truth is to be commu- 
nicated by the tongue or the pen. Thus an abstract 
truth, which is but shadowy in conception, and difficult 
of description, becomes distinct by being associated with 
some sensible object which illustrates it, just as a dia- 
gram illustrates a truth in Greometry. The human mind 
has to leaa upon matter. In the communication and 
the reception of abstract truth, it has to depend largely 
upon figurative language drawn from the material world. 
Thus those rhetorical forms which may be. regarded as 
equivalent to what is called Figurative Language furnish 
the means to the speaker and to the hearer, t£e one for 
communicating, and the other for receiving an idea, how- 
ever refined or abstract it may be. By this aid, in bring- 
ing them into communication with each other, the two 
can become one in tbought, feeling, and purpose. The 
watch-word in battle or in revolution often derives much 
of its magical power from a sentiment expressed in some 
rhetorical form, which, passing fix)m lip to lip, carries 
the san^e feeling firom heart to heart. " Thus *' England 
expects every man to do his duty!" which had such 
power in winning the battle of Trafalgar, is a rhetorical 
form, called Personification. 

THE .aSStHETlCAL VALUE. 

§ 427. A familiarity with rhetorical forms is of great 
-ffiSTHETiCAL VALUE to the linguist, not only because it 
assists him to perceive the import and beauty of a thought, 
which would otherwise be concealed under its drapery, 
but also because it enables him at pleasure -to produce 
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aamilar forms in their beauty and force. Langnage is, 
to a great extent, deflected from its literal to a figurative 
use. He who is dull in understanding and appljdng it 
in its figurative use, can perceive and communicate only 
a small part of its meaning. W(»rds arran^sd in rhetor- 
ical forms he can read in books, but to him they are dead 
forms. He can employ them in his own writings, but it 
may be only to disgust others. Said a sensible man, 
somewhat deficient in taste, '^ A figure is to me an edged 
tool, with which I always wound myself.** 

THE INTERFERENCE OF RHETORIC WITH GRAMMAR ANP 
LOGIC. , 

§ 428. Moreover, Rhetoric, by its disturbing force, 

often INTERFERES WITH THE GkiMMATICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND THE Logical significance of sentences. 
He, th^efore, who does not understand that interference, 
can not be a good grammarian or a good logician. Many 
a case of anomalous syntax can be explained upon rhe- 
torical grounds. Many an error has gained currency 
from mistaking rhetoric for logic " Take, eat ; this is 
my body." Is this a Logical form, or is it a Rhetorical 
form ? In the Roman Catholic faith it is the first ; in 
the Protestant, the second. 

The question may often arisey Whether, in a^ven sentence^ there is a 
rhetorictti/orm f Now it mast be conceded that it is not always easy to 
answer this question. If you go back to the most ancient usage of a 
gi^en word, you would perhaps decide that it i^ figurative in its appli- 
cation ; whereas, if you consult only present use, it is plain and literal. 
The same word may, therefore, be regarded as tropical by one person 
who goes back to its origin, and not tropical by another who does not 
thus go back to its original meaning. The number of radical words in 
a language is comparatively few, and are chiefly applied to physical ob- 
jects. As men found the stock of their ideas increasing, instead of in- 
venting new terms to describe them, they applied old words with an ex- 
tended or ckanged meaning, or, whf^t is the same thing, used them figur- 
atively. In this way the great body of words in a language have, in 
one stage of their history or another, been used tropically. ITie word 
imagination, derived from image, a term applied to a sensible object, 
was, on its first application to a mental faculty or operation, tropical. 
But it ceased to be tropical when it had been used so long that its sec- 
ondary meaning became indissolubly fixed as the principal one, or, in- 
deed, to mo«t minds, as its only one. Imagination can not now be con- 
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■iderad mi » figtmtlTe tenn. It hu loit its tropical mMning, at kaat 
to the mass of readers, if not to the scholar. What is true of imagina- 
tion is true of many words. They can he regarded as faded metaphors. 
The inrestigation of their historj rerires their original meaning and 
their tropiod application. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

§ 429. One class of Rhetorical Forms ire called Fig- 
ures OF Speech. These are divided into Figures of 
Words and Figures of Thought. 

Mffteres of Words are called TropeB^ from the Greek 
tr^o^ to turn. A Trope is a word turned from its orig- 
ind or literal signification to another, on account of 
some resemblance. Tropes are founded on the relation 
which one subject bears to another, in virtue of which 
the name of the one can be substituted for the other. 
See Examples under Metaphor^ Metonymy j Synecdoche^ 
CatachresiSi Antonomasia^ Syllepsis, Jfetalepsis. 

I^lffures of Thought jtfe forms of language in which 
the words are used in their proper and literal significa- 
tion, but in which the figure consists in the turn of 
thoudbt. See Examples under Apostrophe^ Comparin 
son. Climax, etc. 

The common statement concerning Figures is, 

1. That they enrich language, ms^e it more attract- 
ive, and render it more copious. 

2. That they bestow elevation and dignity upon style 
when used judiciously. 

3. That they afibrd pleasure in presenting two objects 
at once, which the mind can take in and compare wiAout 
confusion, but even with increased distinctness. 

4. That they p^resent a clearer and more striking view 
of the principal object than can be expressed in simple 
terms. 

This statement is especially true of that class of fig- 
iires called Tropes. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF FIGURES. 

§ 430. The rules usually given for the use of figures 
are, 
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1. That they be suited to the nature of the subject; 
that they be neither too many, nor too gay, nor too ele- 
vated. As nature and art open their abundant stores 
of illustration, there is no necessity for recurrii^ to allu* 
sions that will raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, or 
Tulgar ideas, except for the purpose of degrading the ob- 
ject illustrated. 

2. The resemblance upon which the trope is founded 
should be clear and obvious, and not far fetched. Trite 
and common resemblances, however, should be avoided. 

3. Tropical and plain language should not be jumbled 
together in the same sentence. 

4. Two diflFerent tropes relating to the same object 
should not meet in the same sentence. 

THE STUDY OF RHETORICAL FORMS. 

§ 431. I. The Definitions should be carefully com- 
mitted to memory and recited to the teacher. 

n. The examples should be carefully studied, atid 
one at least under each definition should be committed 
to memory, or, rather, learned by heart as something ad- 
mired. They are to be studied for the same purpose 
for which jpaintings of the great masters are studied 
by the young artisU that t/iey mmf have an influence 
upon the taste, in refining and elevating it, beyond what 
m^ere rules can have. 

in. Other examples of each kind of Rhetorical Forms, 
original or selected, should be exhibited to the teacher 
by the pupil. 

This exercise has been found by experience to be ex- 
ceedingly profitable in disciplining the mind and improv- 
ing it m many respects* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES. 



ALLEGOBT. 

S 432. Allegory, Greek allegoria^ of dltos^ ether ^ and 
agoreuOy to ypeak^ is a sentence or discourse in which the 
principal subject is described by. another subject resem- 
bling it. It is made up of continued allusion, so that, 
while professedly a description of one subject, it has an 
obvious resemblance to another, to whidi every part 
may be metaphorically applied. 

THE empire of POETRY. 

This Empird is a very large and populous country. It is diyided, 
like some of the countries of the Continent, into the higher and hwer 
regions, The ujmer region is inhabited by grave, melancholy, and sul- 
len people, who, like other mountaineers, «;>eak a language very differ- 
ent from that of the inhabitants of the valleys. The trees in this part 
of the country are very tall, having their tops in the clouds. Tlieir 
horses are superior to those of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. 
Their women are so beautiful as to eclipse, the star of day. The great 
ci^ which yoa see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, is the 
capital of this province, and is called Ejdc^ It is built on a sandy and 
nngrateful s(nl, which few take the pains to cultivate. The length of 
the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one an- 
other,; whereas, when we pass through Romance^ which forms the sub- 
urbs of Epic, and which is larger than the city itself, we meet with 
groups of happy people, who are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. 

The mountains of Tragedy are also in the province of Upper Poetry, 
They are very steep, with dangerous precipices ; and, in consequence, 
many of its people build their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and 
imagine themselves high enough. There have been found on these 
mountains some very beautiful ruins of ancient cities, and, from time to 
time, the materials are canned lower to build new cities ; for they are 
now neter built nearly so high as they seem to have been in former 
times. 

The Lower Poetry is very similar to the swamps of Holland. Bur- 
lesque is the capital, which is situated amid stagnant pools. PrincM 
speak there as if they had sprung from the dung-hill, and all the^ inhab- 
itants are buffoons from their birth.. Comedy ia a city which is built on 
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a {feasant ^pot ; but it is too near to Burlesquey and its trade with this 
place has injured the manners of the inhabitants. 

I b^ you will notice, in the map, those vast solitndes which lie be- 
tween High and Low JPoetry, They are called the Deserts of Common 
Sense, There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive conn- 
tiy, and only a few cottages scattered at a distance from one anodier. 
The interior of the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not 
wonder that there are so few that choose to reside in it ; for the en^* 
trance is very rugged on all sides, the roads are narrow and difficult, 
and there are sel<k»m any guides to be found capable of conducting 
strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person pre- 
fers to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the 
trouble of penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense, It is the prov- 
ince oi False ThoagMs, Here we always tread on flowers ; every thing 
seems enchanting. But its general inconvenience is, ^at the ground 
is not sdid ; the foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one 
may be. EJe^ is the capital. Here the people do nothing but com- 
plain ; but it IS said that tiiey find a pleasure in their complaints. The 
city is surrounded with woods and rocks, where die inhaMtant walks 
alone, making them the confidants of his secrets, of the discoveij of 
which he is so much afraid that he often conjures those woods and rocks 
never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers : one is the Biver 
Shyme^ which has ita source at the foot of the Mountains ofJReverie, 
The tops of some of these mountains a^e so elevated that they pierce 
the clouds. Those are called the JPoints ofSMime Thoughts, 

Many dimb there by extraordinary efibrts ; but almost the whole 
tumble down again, and excite, by their fall, the ridicule of those who 
admired them at first without knowing why. There are large platforms 
almost at ti^e bottom of these mountains, which are called the Terrojces 
of Um Thoughts, There are always a great number of people walking 
on them. At the ends of these terraces are the Caverns of Dfeep Bev^ 
erie. Those who descend into them do fio insensibly, being so much 
enrapt in their meditations that they enter the caverns before th^ are 
aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the difficult of get- 
ting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have not been 
there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking in 
easy paths, ^hidi are called the Paths of Natural Thoughts; and these 
gentlemen ridicule equally those who try to scale the Points of Sublime 
Thoughts as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They 
would be in the right if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of 
Natural Thoughts, but they fall almost instantly into a snare by enter- 
ing into a splendid palace which is at a very little distance. It is the 
Palace of Badinage. Scarcely have they entered it> when, in place of 
the natural thoughts which th^ formerly had, they dwell upon such 
only as are mean and vulgar. Those, however, who never abandon the 
Paths qf Natural Thoughts are the most rational of all. They aspire 
no higher than they ought, ^nd their thoughts are never at variance 
with sound judgment. 

Besides the River Rhyme, which I have described as issuing firbm the 
foot of the mountains, there is another, called the River of Reason, 
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These two rifen mre at a great distance from one another, and, aft they 
haTe diffisrent courses, they could not be made to communicate except 
bj canals, which cost a great deal of labor ; for these canals of commn- 
nication coidd not be formed at all places, becaose there is onlj one 
part of the River Bkymt which is in the neighborhood of the River 
Reason ; and hence many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Rownde- 
kuf uid BaUad, could have no commerce with the Reason, whatever 
pains might be taken for the purpose. Further, it would be necessary 
that these capals should cross the Deserts qf Common Sense, as you wiU 
see by the map^ and that is almost an unluiown country. Hie Rhyme 
is a large river, whose course is crooked and unequal, and, on account 
of its numerous falls, it is extremely difficult to navigate. On the con- 
trary, the Beason is very straight and regular, but does not cariy ves- 
sels of every burden. 

« There is in the Land o/Pbetry a very obscure forest, where the rays 
of the sun never enter. It is the Forest of BomhwU The trees are 
close, spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient 
that it nas become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no 
probabili^ that the ground ever iiiU be cleared. A few steps into this 
forest ana we lose our road, without dreaming that we have gone astray. 
It is full of imperceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever 2<etunis. 
The Reason is lost in this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces noth« 
ing. The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to glean in 
the richer fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some-even nuike for- 
tunes by this beggarly occupation. 

The Empire of Poetry is very cold toward the north, and consequent- 
ly this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities of Anagram 
and Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 

Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the 
Island of Satire, surrounded by bitter waves. The salt mmi the water 
is veiy strong and dark-colored. The greater part of the brooks of this 
island resemble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown ; but 
it is particularly remarkableiihat there is not one of them whose waters 
are fresh. A part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. 
The French term it PArchipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are 
well acquainted with those islands. Nature seems to have thrown 
them up in sport, as she did those of the ^Egean Sea. The principal 
islands are the Madrigal, the Song, and the Impron^tu, No lands can 
be lighter than those islands, for they float upon the waters.— FoN- 

TBNBLLB.' 

ALLUSION. 

§ 433, Allusion, from the Latin ad^ and Ittdere^ to 
play<t is that figure by which some word or phrase in a 
sentence calls to mind something which is not mention- 
ed, by means of some similitude. 

1. ** I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no cUw by 
which I could effect my escape." Here the imnsion is to Theseus in 
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tiia Labjrrinth of Crete, wbo made his eteape hj means of a ehw fnr- 
nisbed bj Ariadne. 

2. in recommending ezereite for tbe cnre of tbe spleen^ Green uifSf 

*" Fling but ft stone, the giant dies 1" 

ANACXENOSia 

i 434. Anaocenosis, from the Greek ana^ and koinoa^ 

common^ is a figure in which the speaker appe^s to the 

judgment of his audience on the point in debate, as if 

they had feelings common with his own. ^ 

Sappose, Piso, any one iiad driven jen from joor bouse by yioleBcey 
how woold yon have done ? — Ciokbo. 

ANADIPLOSIS. 

§ 435. Anadiplosis, from the Greek ana^ and diplooa^ 
double^ is* the use of the same word or words in the term- 
ination of one clause of a sentence ^nd at the beginning 
of the next. 

1. Can Parliament be so dead to tbeir dignity and daty as to give 
their support to mecuttres thus obtruded and forced upon them ; meag- 
nres, my lords, which have reduced this late flourishing emigre to scorn 
and contempt ? — Lord Chatham. 

3. <' Has he a gust for bloodf Blood shaU fiU his cup.*' 

ANAGRAM. 

§ 436. Anagram, from the Greek (tna, and gramma^ 
a letter y is the transposition of the letters of a name, by 
which a new word is formed. 

1. The words Charles Jambs Stuart can be transposed into Ckdnu 
Arthur's Seat. 

2. AMtroaomers^Moon 8tartr$, 

ANAPHORA. 

§ 437. Anaphora, from the Greek anqpheroj to car-^ 
ry backj is the repetition of a word at the b^inning of 
several clauses of a sentence, which impresses the idea 
more distinctly on the mind. 



My daughter! with thy name my long begun; 
Myo ' • * " 



J daughter I with thy name thus much uhaJl end : 
I see thee not; I hear thee not ; but none 
Can be so rapt in thee; thon art the Friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend. — Bnoar. 
3. A man with no sense of religious duty is he whom the Scriptures 
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d«er{b« in so teiie bot tmnrifie a nmiuer u ** linng wHhont God in the 
world.** Such a man is out of hin proper being, out o/ih» curcle of all 
his duties, out ^the circle of all his happiness, and away^ far, far away 
firom the purposes of bis creation. — Daniel Webster. 

ANTITHESIS. 

§ 438. Antithesis, Greek Antithesis^ from anii, and 
tithemiy to place, is the opposition of words and senti^ 
ments, a contrast by which each of the contrasted things 
is rendered more striking. 

1. A Bed is a bundle of paradoxes : we go to it with relactance, jet 
we quit it with regret ; we make up oar minds to leave it earlj, bot we 
'make up oar bodies every morning to keep it late. — >Lacon. 

2. On parent kntes, a naked, new-born child. 
Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that tinking in tiiy last, long sleep. 

Thou then may^st smile, while all around thee weep. — Sir W. Joim. 

8. Wbedier von look np to the toip, or down to the bottom ; whether 
yom monnt with the froth, or sink with the sediment, no rank in this 
country can support a perfectly degraded name. — Sir Philip Frakcis. 

4. To Adam, Paradise was a home ; to the good among his descend- 
ants, Home is a paradise.-^HARB. 

ANTONOMASIA. 

§ 439. AiTTONOMASiA, from the Greek Anti onoma, 
for a namey is a trope, by which we put a proper name 
for a common name, or a common name ibr a proper 
name ; or an office, or profession, or science instead of 
the true name of a person. 

1. If plagues or ^earthquakes break not Heaven* s cteslgn. 

Why then a Borgia or a CatOine t — Pops. 
i. Galileo, Ihe Colimnbu» of tiie heareaa 

8. The Niobe of nations, there she standsy 

Childless and crownless, in her voieeless wo« ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

APOLOGUE OR FABLE. 

§ 440. Apologue, Greek apologos, i« a shorty ficti- 
tious story, founded frequently on supposed actions of 
brutes or inanimate things, and is not supported by 
probability. 

A Doo, crossing a little riynlet with a piece of flesh in his mouth, 
saw his own Shadow r^resented in the clear mirror of Uie limpid 
stream, and believing it to be another Dog, who was canymg another 
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piede of flesh, he could not forbear catching at it, hot was bo £nr from 
getting any thing by this greedy design, that he dro]:^d the piece he 
had in his month, which immediately sunk to the bottom, and was irre- 
coverably lost. — JEbop. ^ 

Aj>pli€ation, 

He that catches at more than belongs to him, justly deserres to lose 
what he has. 

APOSIOPESIS. 
§ 441. Aposiopesis, from the Greek aposiopesisy a re- 
tainingr or mppreasiony is leaving a sentence unfinished, 
in conseljuence of dome -sudden emotion of the mind. 
A speaker may thus aggravate what he pretends to con« 
ceal, by uttering a part, and leaving the remainder to be 
understood. ^ 

1. The statesman is the leader of a nation, the warrior is the grace 
of an age, the philosopher is the birth of a thousai^ years ; but the 
lover — ^where is he not ? — Deerbrook, 

2. I can tell him, sir, that Massachusetts and her people, of all peo- 
ple, of all classes, hold him^ and his love, and his veneration, and his 
speeches, and his principles, and his standard of truth, in utter — ^what 
shall I say ? — any thing but respect. — JX Wbbsteb. 

APOSTROPHE. 

§ 442. Apostrophe, Greek apo^from^ and strophe^ a 

turning^ a digressive address, is a figure by which the 

speaker turns the current of his discoutse, and addresses 

some person or some object different from that to which 

his discourse had been directed. 

1. O ye judges I it wag not by human counsel, nor by any thing less 
than the immediate care of the immortal gbds, that thi^ event has taken 
place. The very divinities themselves, who beheld that monster fall, 
seemed to be moved, and to have inflicted their vengeance upon him. 
I appeal to, I call to witness you, O ye hills and groves of Alba ! you, 
the demolished Alban altars! ever accounted holy by the Romans^ and 
coeval with our religion, but which Clodius, in his mad fury, having 
first cut down and leveled the most sacred groves, had sunk imder 
heaps of common buildings ; I appeal to you, I call you to witness, 
whether your altars, your divinities, your powers, which he had polluted 
with all kinds of wickedness, did not avenge themselves when this 
wretch was extirpated? Apd thou, O holy Jupiter I ht)m the height 
of thy sacred mount, whose lakes, groves, 9nd boundaries he had so 
often contaminated with his detestable impurities ; and you, the other 
deitiety whom he had insulted, at length opened your eyes to punish 
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this enermom offender. B7 yon, by 70a and in jora sight, wm tiw 
riow, bal the righteons and merited vengeance execoted upon him. — 

CiCSBO. 

S. Ye toppling crags of ice I 

Ye ftvftlanches, whom « breatli draws down 
In moantainons OTerwhelming, come and crmtb mel 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 
€iash with a flrequent conflict; butyepaas^ 
And only tM on things that still would live ; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless yillager. — Btiom; 

CATACHKESIS. 

§ 443. Cataghbesis, from the Greek kataehresu^ is 
an abuse oi a trope, by which a word is wrested from 
its original application, and made to express something 
at variance with its true meaning. 

1. "An iroit candle^fidb ;" " a fflass ink-Aom." 

8. Attempered to the lyre your voice enq>loy, 

Such the pleased ear will drink with silent joy.-— FOFi. 

8. How sweet the moonlight deeps upon this bank ; 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Cretp in our ears. — ^xkbpsakb. 

4 *'HerY(dcewasbtttthe«ftadot0ofaaoiiNd.'* 

CLIMAX. 

§ 444. Climax, from the Grreek klimaxi a ladder^ is 
the ascent of a subject, step by step, from a lower to a 
higher interest. 

1. We feel the strength of mind throngh the beauty of the style ; we 
discern the man in the author, the nation in the man, and the universe 
at the feet of the nation. — Madame de Stael. 

2. I impeach thee, Warren Hastings, of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, I impeach him in the name of the Commons and House of Par- 
liamentj^ whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of 
the English nation, whose ancient honor he has sullied. I impeach 
him in tiie name <^ the people of India, whose rights he has trodden 
under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in 
the name of human natmre itself, in the name of both sexes, in the 
name of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all.^-BuRKB. 

ANTI-CLIMAX. 

§ 445. Anti-climax, the opposite of cKmax, is a de- 
scent from great things to small ; a sentence or para- 
graph in which ihd ideas descend, and become lessim- 
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portant and striking at the dose than at the commence- 
ment. 

1. << Who murder our wives and diildren, plunder oar dwellings, 
steal oar sheep, and rob onr potato-patches.'* 

2. Die, and endow « ooUege or « cat— .Pora. 

ECPHONESIS OR EXCLAMATION. 

§ 446. EcPHONESis, Greek ekphonem^ is an animated 
or passionate exclamation, and is generally indicated by 
such interjections as O ! oh ! ah ! alaa ! 

1. OmyeonTsJoy, 

If after eyery tempest come soeh oitlma, 
May the winds blow till they hare wakened death l^-OtMIo. 

3. Oh moomM day to the Senate and all good men! calamitoas to 
the Senate, afflictive to me and mj ffunilj, bat to posterity glorioos and 
worthy of admiration ! — Cicebo />ro Sext, 

ENIGMA. 

§ 447. Enigma, from the Greek word ainigmxi^ from 
ainissomai^ to hint^ a dark saying in which some known 
thing is concealed under obscure language; an obscure 
question ; a riddle. 

" What creatare is that which walks npon foar legs in the morning, 
two at noon, and apon three at night ?* Man, This is the famoas rid- 
dle of the Sphinx. 

EPANALEPSIS. 

§ 448. Epanalepsis, Greek epancdepsis, repetition^ 
is a figure by which a sentence ends with the same word 
with which it begins. 

1. Fare thee wU^ ltd if torevet. 

Still forever >bre thee veU; 
Even though onfoxgiving, never 
*Gain8t thee shall my heart reheL— Btboxt to hU toife. 
% **Lang9ynel with thee resides a spell 

To raise the spirit and refine. 
Farewell 1 there can be no farewell 
To thee, loved, lost Langeyne,** 

EPANORTHOSIS. 

§ 449. Epanorthosis, Greek epanorthosisj correctixm^ 
is a figure by which a speaker retracts or recalls what 
he has spoken, in order to substitute something stronger 
or more suitable in its place. The attention of the au* 
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ditor is roused, and a stronger impression is thus pro- 
duced upon his mind by what is thus substituted. 

1. Can yon be ignofant, among the conversation of this city, what 
laws — iflneu are to be called laws^ and not thejirebrcmds of Rome dndtke 
vlagves of the commonwealth — this Clodius designed to fix upon us? 

2. **Why shoold I speak of his neglect — neglect did I say t caU it 
father contempt" 

EPIZEUXIS. 

§ 450. Epizeuxis, from the Greek epizeuxis^ joining 
to, is rejoining or repeating the same word or words em- 
phatically. 

1. " Bestore him, restore him it you can, from the dead.** 

2. The Ides of Greece, the Isles of Greece, 
Where borning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebns iprung — 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set-^BTBOif. 

EROTESIS OR INTERROGATION. 

§ 451. ErotesiS) Greek erotesis, is an animated or 

passionate interrogation- 

What, TuherOy did that naked sword of yours mean in the batde of 
Pharsalia ? At whose breast was its point aimed ? 3Vhat was then the 
meaning of your arms, your spirit, your eyes, your hands, yotir ardor 
of soul? What did you desire, what wish for? I press the youth too 
much ; he seems disturbed. Let me return to myse&. I too bore arms 
on the same side.-^CiCBBO for Ligarius, 

EUPHEMISM. 

§ 452. l^VPHEWLSMyGreek euph^mismos^&owLeu^wdty 
jphemi, to ^ak, a figure by which a harsh or offensive 
word is set aside, and one that is delicate substituted in 
its place. 

1. Worn ont with anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down sunk the wanderer; sleejf had seized her senses. 
There did the traveler find her in the morning : 

QoA had released Aer.^SouTHEY. 

2. '* That merchant prince has stopped payment." 

HYPERBOLE. 

§ 453. "HypebbolBj Greek uperbolcy excess, is a figure 
by which much more is expressed than the tmth. In 
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Hjperbole the exaggeration is so great that it can not 
be expected to be believed by the reader or the hearer. 
It is usually the offspring of a momentary conviction 
produced by sudden surprise on the part of the speaker 
and writer. 

1. He told xa that a par^ of the road from Salinas^ in Peroia, to Jula- 
merk, was so frightful to^ travel, that a fat, spirited horse would in a 
single day suffer so much from terror, that before night he would be as 
thin as a knife-blade. -^Dr. Grant's Neatorians. 

2. The QUiTenui^ host iipiait 

A fihout that tore Heirs conclave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night— HiLTOK. 
8. An elm is 

A forest wftfing on a single tree.-..H0L]a8. 

HYPOTYPOSIS. 

§ 454. Hypotyposis, from the Greek upotuposisy ujv^ 
der an image. A description of a thing in strong and 
lively colors, so that the past, the distant, and the Ai- 
tnre are represented as present. It is sometimes. called 
Vision. 

1. Greece cries to us by the. convulsed lips of her poisoxied dying De- 
mosthenes ; and Rome pleads with us in the mute persuasion of her 
mangled Tully.— E. EVerett. 

2. I see before me the gladiator lie r ^ 

He leans qpon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents^ death, but conquers agonj, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low; 

And through his side the last drops ebbing flow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

like tiie first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him— he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman ^oot which hailed the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not: his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 
. There was their Dacian mother—be, their sire. 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday t 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
Andanarenged? Arise I ye Ooths,andglutyourirel— Bnox. 

IRONY. 

§ 455. Irony, from the Grieek eironia^ from eiron, a 
dissembler in speech^ is a mode of speech expressing a 
sense contrarj to that which the speaker intends to 
convey. 

1. T^e persoDf who haye suffbred from the cannibal philosc^hy of 
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Frmnee are so like the Duke of Bedfiwd, that noihing bat his gr«ce*s 
not probably speaking so good French could enable us to find out anj 
difference. A great many of them had as pompous titles, and were of 
fall as iUastrions a race ; some few of them had fortunes as ample ; 
several of them, without meaning the least disparagement to the Duke 
of Bedford, were as wise, and as yirtuons, and as valiant, and as well 
educated, and as complete in all the lineaments of men of honor as he 
is. And to all this they had added the powerful outgoard of a military 
profession, which in its nature renders men somemiat more caatious 
than those who have nothing to attend to but the lazy enjoyment of un- 
disturbed possessions. Bat security was their ruin, Th^ are dashed 
to pieces in the storm, and oqr sfams are covered with the wrecks. — 

BUSKB. 

2. Delightful Bowles, stUl blessing, and still Uess^d, 

AU like thy strain ; but children lilce it best 
Nov to soft themes thon seemest to confine 
The loftj numbers of a harp like thine, 
Awake a louder and a louder strain, 
Such as none heard before, or will again! 
Where all discoveries Jumbled from the flood, 
8ince first the leaky ark reposed in mod. 
By more or less are song in every book. 
From Captain l^oah down to Captain Oook; 
Bowles^ in thy memory let this precept dw«U, 
Stick to thy sonnets, man—at least they aeU.— Bison. 

LITOTES. 

§ 456. Litotes, Greek litosy dender^ is diminution, a 
figure in which, by denying the contrary, more is in- 
tended than is expressed ; as, " The man is no fool,** 
that is, he is .wise. 

1. Td thee I caUt but with no fHendly voice. 

And add thy name, O Sun, to teU thee how 
I hate thy beams.— Miltoet. 

S. One of the few the immortal names 

That were not bom to die.^HALUOK. 

METALEPSIS. 

§ 457. Metalepsis, from the Greek metcdepsk^ paif^ 
ticipation, is the continuation of a trope in one word 
through a succession of significations, or it is the union 
of two or more tropes in one word. 

1. "Napoleon was living" =: Napoleon is dead. 

2. *'Fait Ilinm et ingens gloria Dardanidom^^Troy and the gloiy 
of the TVojans is no more. 

METAPHOB. 

§ 458. Metaphob, firom the Greek metapAora^ a tram^ 
f erring^ is the use of a word in a sense whidi is beyond 
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its original meaning. It is the transferring of a word 
from the object to which it properly belongs, and apply- 
ing it to another to which that object bears some resem- 
blance or analogy. It shows simiUtude without the sign 
of comparison. 

1. The moral and political system of Hobbes was a palaco of ice: 
tnuuparent, exactly proportioned, nuyestic, admired by the anwaiy as 
a delightful dwelling ; but gradually undermined by the central warmth 
of human feeling, ^fore it was thawed into muddy water by the sun- 
shine of true {^losophy.— Sir James MiSclKTO^H^ 

2. Short-lived, indeed, was Irish independence. I sat by ^er cradle ; 
I followed her hearse. — Gbattan. 

3. There is no such thing as happiness in this world. The sole dis^ 
tinctioh is, that the life of a happy man is a picture, with a silver 
ground studded with stars of jet ; while, on the other hand, the life of 
A miserable man is a dark ground with a few stars of silver. — ^Napoleon. 

\ METONYMY. 

§ 459. Metonymy, from Greek metonumia^ a change 
of naine^ is a figure by which one word is put for an- 
other; as the cause for the effect, or the e&ct for the 
cause ; the container for the contained ; the sign for the 
thing signified. The relation is always that of causes, 
effects, or adjuncts. 

1. Substituting the cause for the ^cf; 

A time there was, ere Englaqd*8 griefs began, 

When eveiy rood of ground, maiatained its maii.-~G0L]>8MiTB. 

2. Substituting the effect for the cause .*< 

Can gray hairs make folly venerable P^-Junius. 

3. Substituting the container for the contained: 

"The toper loves YA&MttkJ'* The highwayman says, ^^Tour pur»% 
or your life 1" 

4. Substituting the sign for the thing signified t 
** He carried away the pabn" 

5. Substituting the abstract for the Concrete term : 

We wish that Labor may look up here, and be proud in the midst of 
its toil. We wish that Infancy may learn the purpose of its creation 
from maternal lips ; and that weary and withered Age may behold and 
be solaced by the recollections which it suggests. — ^Daniei« Wsbsteb. 

6. There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To deck the turf that wraps their claj ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. — Comoia. 

• 
PARABLE. 

§ 460. Parable, Greek jparahoU^ from jparaballo^ to 
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compare^ is an allegorical representation or relation of 
something real in life or nature, from which a moral is 
drawn. See the Parable of the Poor Man and his Lamb, 
2 SarTh.^ xiL ; the Parable of the Ten Virgins, Matt^ xxv. 

PABALEIPSIS. 

S 461. Paraleipsis, Greek paraletpsiSj omission^ is a 
figure by which a speaker pretends to pass by what at 
the same time he really i&entions. 

1. '<I might saj many things of his liberali^, kindness to his do- 
mestics, his command in the army, and moderation during his office in 
the proTince ; but the honor of the state presents itself to my view, and, 
calling me to it, advises me to omit these lesser matters." 

2. ** I do not spealE of my adversary's scandalous venality and rapac- 
ity ; I take no notice of his brutal conduct ; I do not speak of his 
treacheiy and malice." 

PAEONOMASU* 

§ 462. Paronomasia, from the Greek ^am, near, and 
onomiaj a namCi is a pun or a play upon words, in which 
the same word is used in different LO»ses, or words sim- 
ilar in sound are set in opposition to each other. 

1. *^ Voltaire had a stupid fat friar at Femey, who was useful to him, 
and who went by the name of Pere Adam, Father Adam. A gentleman 
who was visiting there, happening to get a glimpse of this inmate, ask- 
ed Voltaire if that was Father Adam. * Yes,* replied Voltaire, * that is 
Father Adam, but not the jSr«< q/*fRe}i.* '* 

2. '*Mr. Curran, the late celetoited Irish advocate, was walking one 
day with a friend who was extremely punctilious in his conversation. 
Hearing a person near him say curosity instead of ctinonVy, he exclaim- 
ed, *How that man murders the English language!* 'Not so bad,* 
said Curran ; * he has only knocked an i out.* " 

PROSOPOP(EIA OB PERSONIFICATION. 

§ 463. Prosopopoeia, from the Greek jpro^qpon, aj5*r- 
soriy auijpoieo^ Tmake, is a figure by which the absent 
are introduced as present, and by which inanimate ob- 
jects and abstract ideas are represented as living. 

1. His vu the spell o*er hearts 

That only acting lends. 
The youngest of the sister arts. 

Where all^eir beaaty blends; 
For Poetry can ill express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
4nd Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but one partial glance f^om time : 
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Bat bf the mighty aelon brought, 

Illusion's wedded triumphs come ; 
'V«r8e ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. — Gampbkll. 
% How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

By all their country's wishes bless'd ; 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there «hall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet hare ever trod.— jColuhb. 

PEOVERB. 

§ 464. Proverb, Ijsdin proverbium^ a short sentence, 
expressing a well-known truth or common fact ascer- 
tained by experience or observation j a maxim of wisdom. 

" Out of sight out of mind.*' 

REPARTEE* 

§ 465. Repartee, French repartiej a smart, witty 
reply. 

" Said a would-be agreeable, taking his seat between Kadame de 
Stael and the reigning beauty of the day, ' How happy I am to be thus 
seated between a wit and a beauty.* * Y6s/ replied Madame de Stael, 
* and without possessing either !' " 

SARCASM. 

§ 466. Sarcasm, from the Greek sarkasmosi from sarr 
kazo^ to sneer at or deride^ primarily to flay or pluck 
off the skin, is a keen, reproachful expression, uttered 
with scorn or contempt. It is sometimes bitter, biting 
irony. 

Sir Philip Francis, after his return to Parliament in 1784, gave great 
offense to Mr. Pitt by exclaiming, after he had pronounced an' animated 
eulogy on Lord Chatham, the father, ** But he is dead, and has left 
nothmg in this wodd that resembles him." 

SIMILE. 

§ 467. Simile, from the Latin similisj Itke^ is a com- 
parison expressed in form, and is founded on resemblance. 

1. The ship kept on away up the river, lessening and lessening in 
the waning sunshine like a Httle white cloud melting away in the sum- 
mer sky. — W. Ibvimo. 

2. "Like the Aurora Borealis of their native sky, the poets and his- 
torians of Iceland not only illuminated their own country, but flashed 
the light of their genius through the night which hung over the rest 
of Europe." 
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8. The poems of Byron are as the «cenea of a summer eTening^ where 
all is tender, and grand, and beautiful ; but the damps of disease de- 
scend with the dews of heaven, and the pestilent vapors of night are 
breathed in with the fragrance and the balm, and the delicate and the 
fair are the surest victims of the exposure. — ^Frofesspr F&isbie. 

SYLLEPSIS. 

§ 468. Syllepsis, from the Greek sullepsis, taken to- 
ffether, is a trope by which a word is taken in two senses, 
the literal and the metaphorical ^ when we conceive the 
sense of the words to be otherwise than what the words 
impart, and construe them according to the sense of the 
writer^ 

1. Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he ^ 

« Laid many a hecmy load on thee. — Epitaph on a had Architect 

2. *' And hope shall revive again, and, brighter and warmer than the 
beams of the morning sun, shall illumine and invigorate his dark soul." 

3. Perchance she died in youth ; it may be, bowed 
With. woes <(|r Aeovier than, the nonderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust — Btaon. 

SYNECDOCHE. 

§ 469. Synecdoche, from the Greek word suneJcdoche^ 
a taking together^ is a trope by which the whole of a 
thing is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; as a spe- 
cies for a genus, or a genus for a species. It compre- 
hends more or less in the expression than the word 
which is employed literally signifies. 

1. AeaUt •rtaUI a promised price to hope. 
Her nation^ flag—how speaks the telescope f 

No prize, alasl but yet a welcome saiL— Btcon. 

Here we have a part for the whole. 

2. Belinda smiled, and aU the VDcrUL was gay.— Pqpe. 
Here we have the whole for a part. 

8. I attest heaven and earth, that in all places and at all times I have 
steadfastly shoved aside the gilded hand of corruption, and endeavored 
to stem the tide which threatened to overwhelm this island. — Burkb. 

4. ** The governor came forth and delivered up the kejs of the fort 
to the conqueror.'* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

PERSPICUITY. 

§ 470. Whatever be the end aimed at by the orator, 
unless be speaks so as to be understood, he speaks to 
no purpose. If he fails in perspicuity, he fails in being 
understood. It is not enough that he can be understood 
by the closest attention on the part of the hearer. He 
must be easily understood. Perspicuity is eminently a 
rhetorical quality. Just as a sentence may be perfectly 
grammatical, and yet be false in reference to logic, so it 
may be perfectly grammatical, and yet be deficient in 
perspicuity. 

L Obscurity may arise from Ellipsis ; as, "You ought to contemn 
all the wit in the world against joo.*' As the writer does not mean to 
aay that all the wit in the world is actually excited against the person 
whom he addresses, there is a defect in the expression, which may be 
removed by filling up the ellipsis. '< He talks all the way up stairs to 
a visit. " Fill up the ellipsis, and yon remove the obscurity. " He talks 
all the way c» Atf tffoiXv up stairs to make a visit." 

n. Obscurity may arise from bad Arranobment. There should be 
such an arrangement as will indicate the order and connection. '* He 
advanced against the fierce ancient, imitating his address, his pace, and 
career, as well as the vigor of his horse and his own skill would aUow.** 
The clause, eu well as the vigor of his horse, appears at first to belong to 
the former part of the sentence, and is afterward found to belong to 
the latter. ** After, we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness." This sentence is deficient in unity and connection^ 

UI. Obscurity may arise from using the same word in dipfbrbnt 
8XN8E8. " That he should be in earnest it is hard to conceive, since 
any reasons of doubt which he might have in the case would have been 
reasons of doubt in other men, who may give more, but can not give 
more evident signs of thought than their fellow-creatures." Instead of 
using the same word more as an adjective and an adverb in the same 
sentence, the following form might be advantageously substituted: 
"Who may give more numerous, but can not give more evident signs of 
doubt than their fellow-creatures." " The sharks who prey upon the 
inadvertency of young heirs are more pardonable than those who tres- 
pass on the good opimon of those who treat with them on the footing of 
choice and respect." 

IV. Obscurity may arise from the iigudicious use of Technical 
Tbbx0. Every important science or art has its peculiar terms, which 
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are of great ntUitj in the ttad7 of that flcience or the praetiee of that 
art, but which are not adcqited to aeneral vae ; for the plain reason, that 
ti^ej are not generally understood. 

THE DOUBLE MEANING. 

§ 47L i. Obsenrity may arise from the use of Equivocal Terms. 
''The next refuge was to say that it was overlooked by one, and many 
passages wbdly written by another." The word overlooked sometimes 
signifies revised^ and sometimes neglected. In this case the word re- 
vised would have been preferable. 

n. Obscurity may arise from Ambiguous Constbugtion. "The 
rising tomb a lofty column bore." Di^ the tomb bear the column, or 
the column the tomb? 

Obscurity also arises from Long sentences, or from an Artificial dm- 
^ruction of sentences, or from the use of foreign idioms. 

THE UNINTELLIGIBLE. 

§ 472. 1. Obscurity may arise from Ookfusion op Thought. Though 
distinct thonghte are rendered confused by a gross medium, no clear- 
ness of medium can render a confused thought clear. The following 
indicates a confusion of thought : ''The serehe aspect of these writers, 
joined with tie great encouragement I observe is given to another, or 
what is intended to be suspected, in which he indulges himself confirm- 
ed me in the notion I. have of the prevalence of ambition this way." 

II. Obscurity may arise from Affectation of Elegance. " Men 
must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their eye in- 
ward, in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and the 
wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated 
tracts, of this obscure climate.** This is the way in which an au^cv 
tells us that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. 

m. Obscurity may arise from Want of Meaning. "Whatever 
renders a perioa sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful ; a good 
ear is the gift of Nature. It may be much improved, but it can not be 
acquired by art; whoever is possessed of it will scarcely need dry crit- 
ical precepts to enable him to judge of the true rhythmus and melody 
of composition : just members, accurate proportions, a musical sjrmpho- 
ny, magnificent figures, and that decorum which is the result of aU these, 
are ttnigon to the human mind ; we are so framed by nature that their 
charm is irresistible." We have here only some faint glimmerings of 
sense. 

rv. Obscurity may arise from Affectation of Mbtafhtsical 
Depth and Accuract. " Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was 
permeated and dissolved by spirit. He flUed nature with his overflow- 
ing currents.** 

y. Obscuritv may arise from the Lots of Pabadox. "The Gospel 
appeals not only to our sense of duty, but to all our selfishness." 

Vl. Perspicuity is often vitiated by the use of the Latin rather than 
the Saxon element of the language. In scientific works, words derived 
troin. the Classical stock are oft^ especially apprc^riate. B^deed, in 
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manf cases, there are no BquiTalent wcnrds derired tttaa. the Anglo- 
Saxon ; bat on common sabjects the Anglo-Saxon element is much 
more expressive and perspicaoas. See § 64. Pere^icnity is <^ton vio- 
lated by the introdactipn of long parentheses. The^ call off the atten- 
tion from ihe main subject, and fix it upon what is snbordinate, and 
thus intipodace confusion into the mind. 



CHAPTER ly. 

UVELn^SS OF EXPRESSION. 

§ 473. Liveliness op Expression is of the greatest 
importance to the orator or the writer, inasmuch as it 
serves to fix the attention of the hearer or the reader, to 
awaken his imagination, and to impress the thought con- 
veyed upon the memory. 

I. Liveliness of Expression as depending on the choice of words. 

1. In the Song of Moses on the shores of the Red Sea, the inspired 
poet says, *' They sank as lead in the mighty waters.** M a^e bdt a small 
alteration in the expression, and say, *' Thejjell as metal in the mighty 
waters,*' and the difibrence in the impression produced on the mind wiU 
be qaite remarkable. In the one case we have the specific terms, sank 
and kad; in the other the generic terms, y*e// and metal. In the one 
case the picture is more distinct and brighter than the other. Specific 
Terms are more striking and vivid than General Terms. 

2. Words of Anglo-Saxtm origin produce a livelier impression than 
those of Latin origin. " You He .'" will awaken more feeling than 
"You tell a/ofosAoocf.'* 

8. Words used Troptoally are more expressive than other words. See 
§ 429. 

n. Liveliness of Expression as depending on the number of words. 
As a general rule, the fewer the words, the more lively the expression. 
''Brevity is the soul of wit.** The principal faults committed against 
brevity are, 

1. Tautology, which is the repetition of some idea in different words ; 
as, "It was %\i^ privilege and birthright of eveiy dtizen tkudpoet to raU 
cdoud and in pvbHc.'** 

2. Pleonasm, This implies bare superfluity, or more than enough ; 
as, " They returned back again to the same city from whence they came 
forth.*' 

3. VerboHtg, The difference between Verbosity and Pleonasm is. 
that in the latter there toe words which add nothing to the sense; and 
in the former,^not only 'single words, but whole clauses may have a 
meaning, and yet it were better to omit them, because what they mean 
is unimportant. Instead of enlivening the expression, they make it 
languish. 

UI. Liveliness of Expression as depending on the arramoisveiit of 

P 
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woKD$. *^FaBen, faUeA is Bdi^lon, ihat great eitf f How mocli more 
UtoIy is the impression which it produces in tiiis arrangement of the 
words than the following : *^ Babylon is fallen, is fallen, tliat great dtj !" 
The first is the order of the original Greek ; the second, that of the re- 
eeired irarmon. 

. *' Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a deyll more damned 

InillstotopBfacbethr 

This is the arrangement adapted .to. the speaker's purpose. How 
mnch superior it is in liveliness of expression to the same words in the 
following grammatical arrangement : '< A more damned devil in the 
legions of horrid hell can not come to top Macbeth in ills!" 

The general rule for the arrangement of wo^ is, that the thought 
which is prominent ta the speaker's mnd should be the prominent thought 
in the sentence* 

BHETOEICAI* SENTENCES. 

§ 474, Sentences rhetorically considered are of two 
kinds: Periodic Sentences and Loose Sentences. 

A Fbbiodic Sentence, or a Period, is a sentence so framed that the 
grammatical structure will not admit of a close before the end of it ; 
or it is one in which the meaning remains suspended until the whole ia 
finished. ** I am not of the mind of ihose speculators who seem assured 
'that all states have the same period of infancy, manhood, and decrepi- 
tude, that are found in individuals." Here the sense renuuns suspend- 
ed until the close of the sentence. So in the following sentence : " But 
if there be reason to be slow in rejecting the new proposition, still more 
is there necessity for caution in its adoption." 

A Loose Sentence is any one that is not a period ; as, ^' I have told 
you already of omental ailments ; and it is a very possible thing also that 
I may be bodily ill again in town^ which I would not choose to be in » 
dirty, inconvenient lodging, where, perhaps, my nurse might stifle me 
with a pniow; and, therefore, it is no wonder if I prefer your house.** 
In an loose sentences, as in this, there is always one place at least before 
the endf at which if you make a stop^ the construction of th^ preceding part 
wiU render it a complete sentence. 

The Period, as being the most vigorous and lively, is especially adapt- 
ed to certain parts of «n oration, and certain species of writing, where 
force and finish are necessary. The sense being suspended, beeps the 
attention awake until the close of the sentence. . . 

Of all parts of speech, remarks Campbell, conjunctions are the most 
nnfriendly to vivacity, i&nd, next' to them, the relative pronouns, as 
partaking of the nature of the conjunction. Introduce ihe conjunction 
and between the different members of the following passage, and you 
greatly lessen its remarkable liveliness : 

" And the enemy said, I will pursue ; I will overtake ; 1 will divide 
the spoil ; my revei^e will be satiated upon them ; I will draw my sword ; 
my hand shall destroy them : Thou blewest with Thy breath; the sea 
covered them ; they sank as lead in the migh^ waters J" 
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THE COKSTITUENT PARTS OF A DISCOURSE. 

§476. I. The Exordium, or Introduction. II. The 
Enunciation and Division of the subject. HI. The 
Narration or "Explication. IV. The Reasoning or 
Arguments. V. The Pathetic part. VL The Pero- 
ration or Conclusion. It does not fall within the lim- 
its of the present work to exhibit specimens and illus- 
trations of these several parts, though thej Me rhetor- 
ical forms of great value. 

EXERCISES UNDER PART YTL. 

RHETORICAL ANALYSIS. 

§ 476. Rhetorical Analysis is that process by which 
the Rhetorical forms are separated from the body of a 
discourse, and named and exhibited. In this way, the 
constituent parts c£ the discourse of the great orators 
can be distinctly seeii, and those modes of expression 
which are perspicuous, and lively, and energetic, and 
beautifrd, can be distinguished as examples to be imi- 
tated. 

For the constituent parts of a discourse, tbe learner is referred to the • 
orations of the great masters of eloquence. It is those forms only that 
belong to almost eveij^ species of composition that are referred to here. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Teliring flowers, that Bkirt the eternal fh>stt 

Ye wild goats, sporting round the e|igle*s nest t 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mouhtiun storm I 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the doads t 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements I 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise I— Colxbxsqk 
Here the principal figure is Aitaphoba, ''which is the repetition of 
a word at the beginning of several clauses of a sentence.** See § 437. 
In the expression, ^'the dread arrows Of the clouds," we have a Met- 
aphor, '' which shows similitude without the sign of comparison.** See 
§ 458. 

In every line of the passage we have Personification, which is & figure 
by which the absent are introduced as present, and by which inanimate 
objects and abstract ideas are represented as living. See § 463. 

There is also Apostrophe, which is a figure by which the speaker 
turns the current of his discourse, and addresses some person or some 
object different from that to which his discourse had been directed. 
See §442. 
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2. An apright minister asks what recommends a man ; a corrupt min- 
ister, who. — COLTOW. 

Here is an instance of Antithesis, a figure by which *' the contrast of 
woids and sentiments is rendered more striking. See § 438, 
8. High on ft throne of roval state, which &r 

Ontshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with ridiest haild. 

Showers on h«r kings harharic pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that had emtnenoe.—MiLToir. 

We haye here Metonymy, a figore bj which one word is put for an- 
other. See § 459. 

We have also Personification, a figure by which inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas are represented as liying. See § 463. 

We hare also Catachresis, a figure ** by which a word is wrested from 
its original application, and made to ex^u'ess something at variance 
with its true meaning.*' See § 443. 

4. Homer calls words win^; and the epithet is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to his, which do indeed seem to fly, sa rapid and light is their mo- 
tion, and which haye been flying ever since over the whole peopled 
earth, and still hover and brood over many an awakened souL Latin 
marches, Italian struts, French hops, English walks, German rumUes 
alouff. The music of Elopstock's hexameter is not unlike the tune with 
which a broad-wheeled wagon tries to solace itself when crawling 4own 
a hilL But Greeik flies, especially in Homer. — Guesses at Trudi^ Sec- 
ond Series. 

Here we have Metaphors, and a Simile, and a numb^ of Pers(mifi«^ 
cations. 

5. A mirthfhl man he was; the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. GaTetj, 
Even in lilb's closing, touched his teeminjuT hndu 
With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Baises in front of some hoa^ glacier. 

Painting the bleak iee with a thousand hues.— Scott. 
ft. Talent convinces; Genius but exdtes : 

This tasks the reason; that the aoul d^lghta. 

Talent firom sober Judgment takes its Urth, 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth: 

Gtenius unsettles with desires the ihind, 

Contented not till earth he left behind. 

Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil. 

Ripens the firnit by slow degrees for toil ; 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On dotid itself reflects its wondrous djes, 

And to the earth in tears and glory given, 

Cla^B in its airy arch the pomp of heaven I^Bulwvb. 

7. The traitor lives t Lives I did I say ? He mixes with the Senate ; 
he shares in our counseU ; with a steady eye he surveys us ; he antici- 
pates his guilt ; he enjoys his murderous thoughts, and coolly marks us 
out for bloodshed. — Ciceko. 

8. To fall a»leep in this benighted worid. 

And in an instant wake In realms of day.— Wiloox. 

9. She repeats the Creed in dying, and, like other Mussulmans, says, 
**In tlus faith I have lived, in this faith I die, and in this faith I hope 
to rise affain.'* — ^Bishon Southoatb. 

10. I do n«it attack him from love of glory, but from love of utility : 
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as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a Batch dike, for fear it should flood a 
proTince. — ^Rev. Sydney Smith. 

11. Of Chalmers, Canning said, *'The tartan beats us; we have no 
preaching like that in England." 

12. Private credit is w^th; public honor is security. The feather 
that adorns the royal bird supports his flight : strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth. — Jumus. 

13. The chariot I theohsriotl its wheeli loll on fire t 
As tiie Lord oometh dovn in the pomp of hie iie : 
Self-moring it driyes on its pathway of cload, 

ibid the hearene with the burden of Godliead are bowed I— Miut^N. 

14. Fair laagfaa the mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riidng o'er tbe asore reidm. 
In gallant trim the gilded-vettel goes; 

Youth on the inrew, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirhrtnd's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening i«ey. — 6aA.T. 
1ft. He loved his fHends with suoh a warmth of heart, 

So clear of interest, so devoid of art ; 
Such generous friendship, such unshaken zeal. 
No words can speak it, but our tears can teH. 
O candid truthl of fkith without a stain ; 
O banners I gently fair and hobly plain ; 

sympathizing love of others* bliss 1 

Where will you find anoliier breast like his?— Lord Ltttklton. 

16. *^ An ambition to have a place in the registers of Fame is the £n- 
rysthens which imposes heroic labors on mankind." 

17. ** Conscience, good my lord, is but the pulse of reason." 

18. " I move that the committee be full." 

'*I would modify the gentleman^s motion by moving that the chair 
be added to the committee." 

19. Yon row of visioniq^ pines. 

By twilight glimpse discovered ! Mark I how they flee 
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses ^d 
Streaming before them I—Wobdswobxh. 

20. ** A blind man is necessarily a man of mudi^ee^^; his progress 
through life is touching in the extreme.*' 

21. <' What an awful thing it must be for a man to lie at the point 
of death.** 

22. I see a voice; now will I to the chinks 

To spy an I can hear my Thisbe's face.~-SH4£S]^ZASK. 
28 Between two dogs, which fUes the higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, which hath the deeper month ; 
Between two blades, which bears Uie better temper; 
Between two horses, whidi doth bear him best; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye ; 

1 have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment ; 
-But Iki these nice, sharp quillets of the Uw, 

Good faith 1 I am no wiser than a dKw.-^King Hemry VI* 
24. Farewell I farewell I nntU Pity's sweet fountain 

Is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave. 
They'll weep for the chieftain who died on that mduntUn, 
They'll weep for the maiden who sleeps in this wave.-~X(aOdA AooiUk. 
2fi. While stands the Coliseum, Bome shall stand ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Bome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls — the world ! — ^Btboiv.. 

23. Hear me, my mother Earth I Behold it, Heawn 1 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 
Have I not'had my Inrain seared, my heart riven. 
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H«pM Mn^'4, name blltlite4, life^ tffe Hed swiyf 
And only not to deq;>eiation driven, 

BecaoM not altog^er of Buch day 
Ab rots into the Amis of those whom 1 8aiTey..^Bnunr. 
2T. ** Grant me one leaf of Jkiphn^s deathless ^ant, 

Nor let thy TOtacy*! hope be deemed an idle vannt" 

28. Do you not imagine that Themistodes also, and those wbo fell at 
Marathon and at PliUtt^ and the veij tomhs of onr ancestc»i, will raise 
a groan, if thia man, who, avowedly siding with harharlans, opposed the 
Greeki, shall he crowned? — ^^schines. 

29. I then — ^I call you witness, ye earth and sun I and virtne, and in- 
tellect, and education, by which we distinguish what is honorable from 
what is base-*have given my help and have sp(^n ; and if I hare con- 
ducted the accusation adequately, and in a manner worthy of the trans- 
gression of the laws, I have spoken as 1 wished ; if imperfectly, then 
only as I have been able. But do you, both from what has been said 
and what has been omitted, of yourselves, decide as is just and conTen- 
ient on behalf of the country. — ^^schimes. 

80. But it can not be I No, my countrymen I it can not be yon have 
acted wrong in encountering danger bravely for the liberty and safety 
of all Greece. No I by those generous souls of ancient times who were 
exposed at Marathon! ^y those who stood arrayed at Plat»al By 
those who encountered the Persian fleet at Salamisl who fought at Ar- 
temisium ! No ! by all illustrious sons of Athens, whose remains lie 
deposited in the public monuments ! — ^Demosthenes. 

91. Blare of the dark and dirty mine I 

Whftt vanity has brought thee here? 
How can t love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 
The tent-ropes flappingione I hear. 

For twiHght converse aim in arm ; 
lliejackal's.^riek bursts on my ear, 

TVhen mirth and music wont to cheer.— Lstdsh. 

82. Every good and every perfect gift is from above, and eometh ftom 
the Father of light, with whom th^re is no variaUeness nor shadow of 
tnmingi. — New Testament. 

88. I bum I I burnt as when through ripened com. 

By driving winds the qveading flames are borael 
^laon tp 3Btna*s scorching fields retires, 
. While I consume with more than ^tna^s fires.— OviDk 

84. O Death all eloquent 1 you only prove . 

WhAt dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love.— Popx. 

85. F(Mr what greater blow could those judges — if they are to be call- 
ed judges, and not rather parricides of their cotintry — ^hkve given to the 
Qtate than when they banbhed that very man who, when praetor, deliv- 
ered the republic from a neighboring, and who, when consul, saved it 
from a civil war. — Ciobbo. 

86. Whf^t beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my st^ps, and points to yonder glade f 
*Tis she ; but why that bleeding bosom gored f 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

O ever beauteous, ever friendly, teD, 

Is it in heaven a crime to love too weUf 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 

To ^ a lover^s or a Koman^s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the iky 

For those who grsstly thiidc or bravely dl«f— Form 
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87. Baft wliAt eoidd yom haVe done in inch & case and aft mth a jane- 
tore? when to have sat still or to have withdrawn woald haTe been 
co?rardice, when the wickedness and f aiy of Satarnios had sent for 70a 
into the Capitol, and the consul had called 70a to protect the safety 
and libertj of yonr country ? Whose authority, whose voice, which 
party would yoa have followed? and whose orders woold yon hav« 
chosen to obey? — Cicsbo. 

88. Borne httve at first for wits, then poets pMS*d, 

Tum*d eritice next, and proved pUia fools at Iast-~PovK. 
S9. As the stream, late coneeaTd by the fringe of iu villows, 
, When it rushes revealed bj the light of its billows ; 
As the holt bursts on high from the black doud that bound it. 
Flashed the soul of that eye through the long lashes round it.'<*3nOK. 
4i. Her hair, I said, was auburn, but her eyes 

Were blade as death, th^ lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadov l^ea 
• Deepest attraction. — Bvxon. 
4L When Freedom, dress'd 

In blood-stain' d, vest, 

To every knight her war-song sung; 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory airiace by her hung. 

42. '^Jeremy Taylor is the Shakspeare of (Kvinity.** 

43. still o'er these scenes W7 metaoi^ wakes. 

And broods them o*er with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes. 
As streams their channel deeper wear. — ^BusKa 

44. I am a Royalist, I blushed for the degradation of the crown. I 
am a Whig, I blushed for the dishonor of Parliament. I am a true En- 
glishman, I felt to the quick for the disgrace of England. I am a man, 
I felt for the melancholy reverse of human affairs in the faU of £he first 
power in the world. — ^Buhkb. 

45. For a good opinion begets security ; security begets negligence ; 
temptation a fall ; (and, if unrepented), a fall into that state where our 
wish will be that we never had been bom. — ^Youno. 

40. That he is mad *tis true, 'tis pity ; 

And pity 'tis, 'tis true.— Hamlet. 

47. May the grass wither from thy feet I the woods 
Deny thee shelter 1 earth a home I the dust 

A gmve! the sun his light 1 and heaven a God!— BtboiCs Cain, 

48. As for me, says Lather, I do not cease the cry of the Gospel t 
Crospel ! Christ ! Christ ! And my opponents are ready with their an- 
•wersi Custom! Custom! Ordinances! Ordinances 1 Fathers! Fa- 
thers I— B'Aubighb. 

49. Ofheayen, if thou wonldst reach a gleam, 

On humblest object fix thy eyes; 
80 travelers in a picturing stream. 

Look down, indeed, but see the skiea—L. WiTHDiavoN. 
60!. ** When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 

From her green lap the pink and rose; 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender tale; 
When Autumn cooUnc caverns seeks, 
And stains with wine his jolly cheeks ; 
When Winter, like a pilgrim old. 
Shakes his silver beard with cold: 
At every season, let my ear 
Thy solenm whispers. Fancy, hear.** 
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61, Let tiie bufflet soand the TVwse qf God to the whole world for- 
erer. Let the selfish boast of the Spartan women become the grand 
choras of mankind, that they have never seen the smoke of an enemy's 
oamp. Let the iron belt of martial music, which now encompasses Uie 
earth, be exchanged for the golden cestos of Pence, clothing all with 
celestial beanty.-— Cbabl^s Sumnbb. 

52. Other nations may boast of their magnificent gems and monster 
diamonds. Our Kohinoor is our common school system. This is our 
«« mountain of light," not snatched, indeed, as a pnze from a barbarous 
foe, nor destined to deck a royid brow, or to irradiate A, Crystal Palace ; 
but whose pure and penetrating ray illumines every brojv, and enlight- 
ens every mind, and cheers every heart and every hearthstone in the 
land, and which supplies *' ornaments of grace*' unto the head, and 
chains upon the neoka of every son and daughter of Massachusetts. — 

BOBBBT C. WniTRBOP. 

63w ** Hope and fear alternate swayM his breast, 

Like light and shade upon a tTavlng field, 
Coursitig each other when the Hying olondi 
Nov hide and now reveid the scene.** 

6L **• OQe firoffl a thousfuid feather'd deaths he chose.*' 

55. James (the royal poet) is evidently worthy of being enrc^ed in 
that little constellation of remote, but never-failing luminaries, who 
shine in the highest firmament of literature, and who, like the morning 
stars, sang together at the dawning of British poetry.r—W. Iryino. 

56. The mmd of England's Elizabeth was like one of those ancient 
Dmidical monnmentd called rocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, 1x v 
as he b painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium. — Scorr. 

57. Our present repose is no more proof of inability to act, than the 
state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen those mighty 
masses that float in the waters above your town is a proof that they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. Ton well 
know how soon one of these stupendous masses, now reposing on their 
shadows with perfect stillness ,* how soon, upon any call of patriotism 
or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated thing, in- 
stinct with life and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage ; how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dor- 
mant thunders. Such is one of those magnificent machines when 
springing from inaction into a display of its might; such is England 
herself; while apparently passive and motionless, she silently concen- 
trates the power to be put forth on adequate occasion. — CAioriNG. 

SYNTHESIS. 

1. ConqK>se a passage which shall contain an Allegory. 

2. Compose a sentence which shall contain an Allusion. 

8. Compose a sentence which shall contain an AnHcoenosis. 
i. Compose, in like manner, in succession, sentences which riiall ser* 
eraUy contain all the figures of speech described in this work. 
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PART VIII. 

POETICAL FORMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

PKEUMINARY STATEMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

§ 477. Poetical JForms are those combinations of 
language whidh are characterized bj certain specie dif- 
ferences b^twe^i them and composition in general. 
These differences relate to the laws of Prosody. Poet- 
ry, besides holding much in common witb grammar, 
Logic, and Bhetoric, has certain laws of its own. Gram- 
mar aims at the correct use of language for the common 
understanding of those who speak and writ§ it. Logic 
addresses the reasoning faculty. Bbetoric endeavors to 
persuade the will to action. The aim of Poetiy is to 
pleasBj by addressing the imagination, the taste, the sen- 
sibilities^ Iiv order to give pleasure, it uses the forms 
of Grammar, of Logic, of Ehetoric, and also those Pe- 
culiar FOl^S WHICtt ARE INDICATED BY PROSODT. 
Thus a dactyl, a verse, and a stanza are Poetical forms. 

PROSODY. 

S 478. Prosody, from the Greek prosj/or, ode^ sang, 
Latin accentvSj originally signified accent It is now 
used in a wider sense, and includes not only the doc- 
trines of Accent and Quantity, but also the laws of met- 
rical arrangement. 

ACCENT. 

S 479. Aqcent or Stress bears the same relation to 
P2 
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poetrj in modem languages which Qaatfdtj does to that 
of the Sanscrit, the GreeK, and Latin* In the great fam- 
ily of languages called the Indo-European, tmree made 
time the index of their rhythm, while all the rest em- 
ployed accent. It is remarkable that those dialects 
which now represent the Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, 
have lost their Temporal, and possess merely the Accent- 
ual rhythm. So gradual was the change in the Greek, 
that even as late as the e^leventh century there were au- 
thors who wrote indiiBFerently in either rhythm. 

fit cinttfaS ^\tH €t i rtspObldSrS pSlifttL—YiBais. 

Here the rhythm is formed by Long and Short syllables. 

She taught' \ the ▼eak'' | to hend^ ( the proud' | to pniy'.— Pora. 

Here the rhythm is formed by Accented and Unaccent- 
ed syllaMes. 

QUANTITY. 

§ 480. Moreover, in the Classical lanmiages, quantity- 
was measured by the length of the Sjdlables, while in 
ti^ English, language quantity is measured by the length 
of the V owels* Thus both syllables of the word index 
in I^ktin are long; both vowds of the same w<»rd in En* 
glish are short. Accordingly, the word forms a Spondee 
in Latin, and, being accented on the first syllable, a Tro- 
chee in English. « 

It oHgbt, faoweTer, to-l)e added, that while there is a dlfilBrence io re- 
spect to Qoantitj and Accent in Classical Tersification and Englbh, 
there is also an agreement, which, in the common statements, is apt to 
be lost sight of. In both Classical versification and English, time and 
accent enter as elements, but in different proportions, thongh in the 
one, quantity, and in the other, accent or stress, predominates. ThoB 
may be the better understood from the following statement. 

lUiEMENTS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

§ 4S1. <Thereare three elements of musical composition: 1. Time; 
% Acute^ess, or its opposite, Gravity ; 8. Loudness. Now it is eertain 
that the early poems in Greece were sung, and this must have had an 
influence on the poetry by the introduction of the three elements of 
music just mentioned. 

The same was true in ancient English. Crauces, in his address to 
Troilus- and Oressida, teUs us that it was intended <* to be read or dies 
stm^,** which must relate to the chanting recitation of the n^nstrels. 
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The same qualities exist in spoken sounds. In tiiese sounds^ as in 
music, they are distinct from one another, and no two are necessarily 
uniteo. Still, there are natural causes which make it likely that they 
will be eombiBed ander certain conditions. Mnscnlar effort, whea made 
to give loudness, naturally Teqoir^ time, so that loudness and length 
oftien go together^^ Again, if two i^llables of the same time are pro- 
Bonnced with the same quau^ <^ breath, there is a mechanical cause 
why the aci^te should be the louder. Acuteness and loudness will then 
go together. Equality of time is a condition of this result. 

The Greek language differed fnnn the English in one important point. 
The quanti^ or time of separate syllables was far more distinctly ascer^ 
tained, and measured, and expressed in common prcmimeiation than it 
is in English. 

It is indeed true that inEngHsh some verses are longer than others ; 
for every addition of a consonant must lengthen the syllable, whether 
the consonant be added at the beginning of a syllable, as Ass, lass^ 
glass ; or at the end, as Ash, asks, aslc'st. 

The poet, if his ear is good, will avail himself of the difference in the 
length of syllables to vary the rhythm of his verse ; but^ though the ef- 
fect of his skill may be felt by the reader, the management of quantity 
in English verse can not be reduced to technical rules : acteiit must form 
the latp of his rhythm. See Part III., Chapter iV. 

METBfi. 

§ 482. Metre or Mkteb is a general term for the re* 
currence, with certain intervals, of syllables similarly af- 
fected. The metres of the Classical languages consist 
essentiallp in the recurrence of similar quantities. Mi-- 
glish metre essentially consists in the recurrence ofsyU 
tables similarly accented. 

VebS£ has been defined as a succession of articulate 
sounds, regulated by a rhythm so definite that we can 
readily foresee the results which follow :from its applica- 
tion. There is, indeed, also a rhythm met with in prose; 
but in the latter its ranse is so wide that we can never 
anticipate its flow, while the pleasure we derive from 
verse is founded on this very anticipation. » TAe metrical 
arrangement of articulate sounds in verse, and not the 
superior beauty of thought or expression^ is the distinct- 
im characteristic of poetry. 

Heap on' | more wood' I I the wind'' | is cbiU' ; 
But let' i it whis'iae as' it wiU', 
We*ll keep' 1 oar Christ'lmas mer'lrv still': 
Each age' | baa ileemed' | the new'l-born year* 
The fitl test time' | for fest tal cheer' 1 — Soorr. 

Here ereiy other qrllable ia aeoenfed^ and efeiy other sjlUd^e nnac- 
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eeoled. Wh«i we nndentand that this is the law of the riijthm, we 
know what to expect in each saccessiTe syllable. It should he added, 
that k u more importtmtta preserve the tame nmmber ofaecarta tir imea m- 
tended to be of the tame wteatvre than Me tome fttmi6er ofmfUabiee. 

*' Fa'tience is ji vir'tae that shines' bright' in adTer'mQr." Here the 
accent follows no law, bat falls on the 1st, 5th, 8th, Bth, 12th. Toa 
can not predict the character of the successive syllables fimn the law 
of the rhythm. 
The meaaared extract is Pobtrt ; the unmeasured is Pbosb. 
** There is, however, a partial exception to this law in our ballad 
jnetres, where feet o^ three syllables are frequently intermingled with 
the ordinaiy feet of two syllables. When ^is is the case, the iredundant 
syllables jnust be devoid of stress and very short, so that they may be 
pronounced rapidly, and make the^time of the trisyllaUe foot equal to 
the time of the common foot. We will take an example from Scott's 
Bridal of JVterwotae, from the description of the toomament : 
•* » They mir | ari«e' | to flghf | that prize', 
Tbej all' | arin' | hot three': 
And still' J those lov'lera* iame^ | rairlTea', 

For faith' | ao oon'lstant shown' : 
There ▼ere two' | of them loved' | their aefghlbon^ wivts'. 
And one' ( of them loved' | his own'.* , , 

When this license is taken Ireqnently, the metre becomes of that species 
which Mr. Guest has described under the very disrespectful name bor- 
rowed from King James of Scotland, who called diem ' tumbling metres/ 
These tumbling metres seem to have led the way to the construction 
of verse with a r^ular anapestic rhythm, of which we have a noble 
specimen in Campbell's Lpchid*** — ^Professor Malden. 

A Veese is a single line of poetry. 

A DiSTiOH or couplet cQiiBisX^ of two verses. 

A triplet consists of three verses. 

Versification is the act of making verses in accordance 
with the doctrines of accent and quantity, and the laws 
of metrical arrangement. 

HEASUBDS. 

§ 483. For eVery accented syllable in the followiag Hne write the let- 
ter a, and for every unaccented one the letter x, so Siat a stands for an 
accent, and x for the absence of one : 

Hast then' | a charax' | to stay' | the mom^jing •tar'^-^CounuI>aa. 
Or, expressed symbolically : 

x€t^xa, xa^xa^xa. 

When X coincides with hatt^ and a with Moti, you may determine the 
length of the line in two ways : you may either measure by the syllable, 
and say that the line consists of ten syllables ; or by the accents, and 
say that it consists of five accents. In this latter case, we take Uie ac- 
cented syllable and its corresponding unaccented syllable, and, group- 
ing the two together, deal with the pair at once. Now a Group of svl- 
laUes, taken together, is called a Measubb or a Foot. Thus, luut thorn 
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(x a) is one measare, a charm (x a) another, and so on ihrong^at. 
The line itsrif consists of five measures. Measures, being the same as 
musical bfloi, recelTod the name of Feet, because their time was regu- 
lated by the foot of the Ceryph»ns or director of the Greek choii«. 
This action was called beatinff time. 

A foot or measure composed of an unaccented and an accented syHa- 
ble (X a) is an Iambus. A foot composed of an accented and an unac- 
cented sjllable (a x) is a Trochee, A foot composed of two accented 
syllables (a a) is called a Spondie, A foot composed of two unaccented 
syllables (x x) is called a Pyrrhic. A foot composed of one accented 
and two unaccented syllables (a x x) is a DactvL A foot composed of 
one unaccented syllable and one accented and one unaccented (x a x) 
is an Amphibrach. A foot composed of two unaccented syllables and 
one accented (x x a) is an AnapesL 

DISSYLLABIC MEASURES. 

1. The following is composed of Iambics, according to the formula 
X a •• 

Sveet Thir'Isa t trak'ling aflT t in ■l6ep^ ^ 

Thou MPf I but pow' I a lorelly dreftm' ; . 
A Btar' I that trem'tbled 0*61^ [ the deep'. 

Then tamed' | from earth' \ its ten'lder beam's 
But he' I irho through' | life*e drear'|7 way' 

Must pass' I ▼hen heaven' | is veiled' | in wrath'. 
Will long' I lament' | the van'[l8hed ray' 

That seat'ltered glad'jness o^er' | hia path' — BnoM. 

2. The following is composed of Trochees. The accented syllable 
comes first, the unaccented one follows, the formula being a x: 

Lkf thy 1 bow' of I pearl' a|p«rf , 

And' thy | sil'Ter [ shin'ing I quiy'er: 
CHve' nnjto' the | fly'Ing | hart^ 

Time' to I breathe' how i short' soley'er; 
Thou' that J maiest' a | day' of | night', 

God'dessl | ex'guis|ite''ly i hright%—Bof Jovsoh. 

TRISYLLABIC MEASURES. 

The number of these is limited to three, the Dactyl, the Amphibrach, 
the Anapest. 

1. The first of these, the Dactyl, is exhibited in the word mer'rily 
(a XX). 

Mer'rUy, | mer'rily | shaU' I live I now*, 

Uh'der tne | blos'som that [ hangs' on the | bongh'. — Sbakspbass. 

2. The second, the Amphibrach, is exhibited in the word dita^bh 
(xax). 

Bat vainly | thou war'rest: 
"''or this* is I alone' in 
Thy power' to I declare'. 
That in' the I dim forfest 
ThoQ heard" St a I low moaning. 
And saw'st' a | bright la'dy | sarpass'ing|ly fair'.— Colkbidgk. 

3. The third, the Anapest, is exhibited in the word cavaUer' (x x a). 

There's a bean'|ty forey'|er unfad'|iagly bright'^ 

like the long' I sunny lapse' | of a sum^jmer day's light'; 

Shining on', 1 saining on% I by no shad'low made ten^der, 

TBI lore' I lUk asleep' I in the lame'lnaM of •ptan'IdMT.^Moon 



Di^iti^ed by 
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A CjebVRJl is a pause in a verse. 

Warm! in the inn, It refreshes in the hreese, 

Glows in tiie sftars, |t and blossoms In the treei.— Fmpk 

RHYME. 

S 484. Bhtme has been defined as the correspondence 
which exists between syllables containing sounds sim- 
ilarly modified. 

It is not a mere ornament : it marks and defines ihe accent, and 
thereby strengthens and supports the rhjthm. Its adrantages hate 
been felt so strongly, that no people have erer adopted an accented 
rhythm without also adopting rhyme. 

The moon is in her sommer glow. 
But hoarse and high the hreexes blow ; 
And, racking o*er her fkce, the doud 
Varies tha tinctare of her sturoud.— Soott. 
Here the last syllables of each line in the two couplets are said to ri^fMf 
with each other. 

SairqaeenI I irill not Mame thee now. 

As once by Greta*s fairy side ; 
Eai^ little dond that dimmed thy brow 
Did then an angefs beauty hide.— /toMffi 

Here the rhyming lines come ahemately. 

What is grandeur f what is power f 
Heavier toil, superior pain ; 
Wh&t the bright reward we gain t 
The grateftil memory of tiie good. 
Sweet is the breath of Tomal diower; 
The bee*B collected treasure's sweet; 
Sweet music's melting ikll : but sweeter yet 
The still, small voice of gratitttde.«.^BAT. 
Here the rhymes occur at wider intervals. 
For two or more words to rhyme with each other, it is neceMUoy, 

1. 77uU the vcwel be the tame in both, 

2. That the parts foUowmg the vowel be^the same: 

3. That the parts preceding the vowel be different. 

Beyond this, it is necessary that the syllables, to form a full and per- 
fect rhyme, should be accented syllables. Sky and He form good 
rhymes, but sky and menily bad ones, and merrUy and siUy worse. See 



IMPERFECT BHYMES, 

§ 485. 1. None and own are better rhymes than none and imou, be- 
cause there are degrees in amount to which vowels differ from one an- 
other, and the sounds of the o in none and o in own are more alike than 
the sounds of o in none and the a in man. In like manner, breathe and 
teeth are nearer to rhymes than breathe and tease ; and breathe and teeue 
are more alike in sound than breathe and teal. All this is because the 
sound of th in teeth is more allied to that of th in breathe than that of 
s in tease ; and the s in tease is more allied to the same sound (th) than 
the / in teal. This shows that in imperfect rhymes there are degrees, 
and that some approach Hie nature ot true rhymes more tiun oters. 
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2. In matters of riiyiiii» the letter h eounts ms Botiung. High and 7, 
hair and air, are imperfect rhjmes, because h (being no articulate sound) 
counts for nothing, and so the parts before the vowek % and a are not 
different (as they ought to be), but identical. 

Whose generous children narroir'd not their htarU 
With commexte, given alone to ums and arte.-~BTBOK. 
8. Words where the letters coincide, but the sounds differ, are only 
rhymes to the eye: breathe and beneath are in this predicament; so 
also are cease and tase (eaze,) 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and etue, 
Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large tnereoae^— Popb. 
4. If the sounds codndde, the difference of the letters.is nnimportaat 
They talk of prinoiplea, bnt noUxma^prize ; 
Bd all to one loved folly merifioe, — Pov& 

DOUBLE AND TRIPLE RHTMES. 

§ 486. An accented syllable standing by itself, and 
coming under the conditions given above, constitutes a 
Single Bhtme. An accented syllable followed by an 
unaccented one, coming under the conditions given above, 
constitutes a I)onBLE Bhtme. 

When LovB came ilrst to earth, the Sfbibo 

Sraead roie-bada to receive him; 
And hack, he vawM, his flight he*d wing 

To heaven, if she should leave hfyn, 
ButSnring departing, saw his fkith 

Pledged to the aezt new-eomcr ; 
He rereVd in the warmer breath 

And richer howers of SmuiXB. 
The sportive Aimncf daim'd by rights 

An Ardier Ibr her loesr ; 
And even in WuitbB'b dark, cold nights, 

A charm lie coald diseoMr. 
Her roots, and halls, and fireside Joy, 

For this time were his reasons; 
In short. Young Love's a gallant boy 

That likes all times and seMOfu.— Caiitbkll. 

An accent^ syllable followed by two unaccented ones, 
'and coming uiider the conditions stated above, consti- 
tutes a Treble Rhyme. 

Oh ye immortal gods I what is theogimy t 
Oh thou, too, immortal man I what is philanthropy f 

Oh world that was and is I what it coemogonyf 
Some people have accused me of miaantkroppt 

And yet I know no more than the maJiogany 
That forms this desk of what they mean : tyeanthnpif 

I oompi^eqd ; for, without transformation. 

Men become wolves on any slight occ^ion. — Btbon. 

MIDDLE RHYME. 

§ 487. Middle Rhyme is that which exists between 
the last accented syllables o£ ihe two sections of a line. 
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And BOW then came both mist and mmht. 

And it grew wandroos cold ; 
And Ipe, mMt-%A, came floating by 

As green as emerald. 
The ioe waa A««, the ice was (A«rc, 

The ioe wae all around: 
It craek*d and growVd, and roai'd and hmefd 

like noiies in a iwoond.— Cof.wtnxsit. 

SECTIONAL RHYME. 

§488* Sectional Rhyme is that which exists be- 
tween syllables contained in the same section. 

WiU itoode for $100, \ and law obeyed hist; 

Might trode down right ; | of King there was no feare.-Jtenati. 
LighOy and brighay breaks away 
• The morning from her mantle gray.— Braox. 
8o many as love me, and nse me aright, 
With trtantre and pUamure I richly requite^— TroSKi. 

XNYERSE RHYME. 

§ 489. IjnrERSE !^hyme is tbat which exists between 
the last accented syllable of the first section and the first 
acc^ited syllable of the second. 

The piper loud I and louder blew ; 
The dsAcers gmdb { «nd quicker flew. — BuBirs. 
These steps both reocA, | and teach thee shall 
To come by thrifty \ to $hi/t withaL-^Tusm. 

WOHD-MATCHINO. 

5 490. " There is in Eastern poetry « kind of word- 
rhyming or word-matching, in which every word of a 
line is answered by another of the same measure and 
rhyme in the other line of the distich.'' 

She drove her >toet o*er mounte^nt, 
By grove, or roci:, or /ountoint. 
Now, O now I needs mnstpcM^ 
Paring though I abaent monm ; 
Absence can no joy impart, 
•A)^ once fled can ne*er return. 

ALLITERATION. 

§ 491. Alliteration is the repetition of the same 
letter at the commencement of two or more words, or at 
short intervals ; as. 

Who often, but without suooessb hare prayed 
For apt <dliteration*s artfUl cdd. 

Alliteration is the distinctive characteristic of tLe An- 
glo-Saxon, and, indeed, of all the Gothic metres. 
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Kftlhe wag g«iyiled 
H«ah cyninge*s haeg^ bim wtm h iVn g leoht 

Qai<dc WM ftHfiffd 
The high king's ^hest, aronnd him mm holj Dghl— </jn»iOK. 
On laat legdun^ Jathum Uodum, 

At foot they laid on the loathed honiB.^Brunanlmrgh War Song, 
Am one that mniief beyond his race and rows heyond hk reaeb.— 3auB0BiB. 
When bound to some bay 
In the billowy ocean, 
0*er «ea rolling surges 
The sailors are steering, 
Ood toeighs on 14s loaters 
Their umndering bark. 
And urafts them toith idBda 
Ob thdr toateiy way. 

TASK POETRY. 

§ 492. The following is a task poem of George Her- 
bert's. The task is, that the last words of the latter two 
lines of each verse are formedhy droj^ing letters ftom 
the last woxis of the former ones : 

Inclose me sttU, for fear I atart. 
Be to me rather sharp and tart. 
Than let me want thy hand ahd Oft. 
Such sharpness shows the sweetest >Vim({| 
Such cuttings rather heal thaa rend. 
And such beginnings touch their end. 

The following task distich is formed of three lines of the fragments 
of words, so that those of the middle one read with either of the other 
two: 

cor- f- w- d- dis- and p- 

A -fed 4ead -rought -eath -ease -ain. 

bles- ft' b- br- and. ag- 

A cursed fiend wrought death, disease, and pain ; 

A blessed friend brought breath and ease again. 

BLANK TERSE. 

§493. Bhjme is not essential to Endish verse. It is 
an ornament, and something more. Final rhjme has 
been called a ** time-beater :*' it separates ea^ verse 
irom the others by a distinct boundary, and thus con- 
tributes to the measure. Still, it is not essential. Meas- 
ures, where there are no rhymes, are called Blank Verse. 
It is a general rule that every verse shall end with an 
important word. 

All night the dreadlestf angel, nnpursned, 
Throagii hearen^s wide champaign held h 
Waked bj the eirding Hours, with ros7 liaad 



Throagii hea^en^s wide champaign held his waj; tlU Mom, 
Waked bj the eirding Hours, with ros ' 
Unban'd the gates of light— Miltoh. 



The rolling year 
rOi in the pleasing i 
Thj baavty walks, tfaj tendetneas and love. 



lM ftdl 4>f Thee. ForOi in the pleadng spring 
— kessandl 
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THte flmh Hm IUMi» tb* ■oftening air is balm. 

Echo tlM ttoontaiB* Kund, Ibft f oMii mllM, 

And evexy Muse aad enrwry heart is Joj.-^Thoiisom. 

POETICAL LICENSE, 

§ 494. The Bales of Syntax are s<metimes trayened bj tbo practice 
of the poets. 

1. llie reib precedes the nominatire ; as, 

Sunk w«B the sun, and up the eastern heayen, 
like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage. 
Moved the meek star of eye. — ^Miuf ak. 

2. The yerb follows the aocnsatiye; as, 

His prayer he taUhy this holy man.— Kiats. 

8. The noan precedes the adjective; as, 

*Twas in youth, that hour of dreaming. 

Round me tfitiona/air were beaming. — Mrs. Nostok. 

- 4. The infinitive mode precedes the governing word ; as^ 
When first thy sire, to send on earth 
Virtue, his darting child, dedgned.— Obat. 

5. An intransitive verb is placed at the beginning of a sentence ; as. 

Air blackened, r6U*d the thnnd^, groofCd the groand.~DKn>Kii. 

6. Adverbs precede the words which they qnaliQr; as. 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way.— Qbat. 

7. The preposition follows its governing word i as, 

* ** Where echo walks steep hiU$ among.** 

3. The article is often omitted ; as, 

« What dreadful pleasure 1 there to stand, sublime. 
Like shipwrecVd mariner on desert coast** 

9. Compotmd epithets are frequently used , as, 

Q music I epher^-descended mtddl^CoiAjxta, 

10. A positive is joined with a comparative ; as, 

"^'eor, and more nAir, tbe intrepid beauty pre8S*d.'" 

11. After a pronoun its representative noun is repeated; as, 

** Jit ceased the melancholy •otmd.** 

12. The relative is omitted; as, 

•* *Tis Fancy, in her fiery ^j^. 
Transports me to tbe miekest warl** 

18. The antecedent is omitted ; as, 

" Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enlojrs.** 

14. Intransitive verbs are made to govern the objective ; as, 

** Still in bannoBions intercourse ^they liood 
The rural dc^, and to{l;*<i tbe flowing Aeorf.** 

15. The uncompounded form of the first and third persons impera- 
tive is used; as, 

** Turn we a moment Fancy*s rapid flight** 
** Fall he who must beneath a rival's ftrms.** 

16. In the compound tenses the anxiliaiy only is used ; as, 

** What for onrselvies we eon is always ours.** 
17* Tht idioms of other languages are used ; as, 
*' For not to hsve been dipped in LetiM*s lake 
Could mn the son of Thetia/rom to itte.** 
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** He oune ; vnd, stntdlng In the midst, expUiB*d 
Tht peaee rej^ottd^ but the tmee detairCd.^ 

18. Antiquated words and modes of expression are used; as, 

" Sball I receive by gift what of my own, 
When where Uhes im heat I can eomMaad*** 

** In «oo(ft, he was a strange and wayward to^^** 

Some of these forms are not peculiar to po^iy. 
ELISION. 

§ 495. Elision, Latin elidoy to strike off, is a general 
term for certain Euphonic Figures, in which there is an 
omission of a letter or letters. See § 110. 

^Twu theirs alone to dive into the plan 
That truth and mercy bad reTeal*d to man. — Gowpbb. 
Hence British poets, too, the priesthood shared. 
And ev^rjf hallow*d Druid was a bard.— CowpsB. 
Forwantof&ith, 
Down the steep precipice of wrong he slides; 
Thereat nothing to support him in the right.— Yodiiq. 
Who durst defy tK Omnipotent to arms ?-<^B£ii.ton. 
the Father, f whom in Heaven supreme t—Mn.TOii. 



CHAPTER n. 

iambic measures. 

iambic monometer. 

Formula x a, 
§ 496. In the following extract the two aooented lines are each com- 
poBed of a single Iambus. 

'Twas on a day, 
When the immortab at their iMUiqtiet lay, ^ 
Tlw bowl' 
Sp&rkled with starry dew ; 
The weeping of those myriad urns of light, 
Within whose orbs the almighty Power, 

At Nature*a dawning hour. 
Stored the rich fluid of ethereal soul I ' 

Around' 
Soft odorous douds that upward wing^thdr flight 
From Eastern Ukskf ^ta.— Moobk 

Formula x a+. 
In ihe following stanzas the three accented lines consist of an Iam- 
bus and an additional syllable. 

The dify had sunk in dim showers. 

But midnight now, with lustre meek^ 
niniAfBed i^ the pale flowers; 
Like hope Ihat Ifglita a moumei's cheek. 
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Ii|dd',ir]iile 

Tbe moon V ■mite 
FlayM o'er a ifcream in dimpUng bliaa, 

**Tbe moon' look! 

Onmftnxbrookf 
Tha Iwodk can pee no moon but ttiia.** — lioonB. 

IAMBIC DIMETEB. 
Formula x a X 2. 
§ 497. In the following extract the accented lines ue compoeed of 
twoIamlHCf. 

Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance, 

And thondeis rattle lend I 
And call' the brave' 
To blood'y granre', 

To deep without a shrcmdt 
Ourair'T feef , 
8o Ught^and fleet'. 

They do not bend the lye 
That sinks its head when whirlwindf lave. 
And swells again in eddying wave, 

As each wild gnst goes by* 
BotstiU'theoom', 
At dawn of n^om 

Our fifttal steps that bore. 
At eve' lies wa8te^ 
A tram'pled paste 

Of blaok*ning mnd and gore t— Soovr. 

Formula xax2'\-. 
In this extract the accented lines are composed of two Iambics and 
an additional syllable. 

Ck>Qld love' forev'er 
Son Uke' a riv'er, 
And Time's' endeav'or 

Be tried in vain, 
No oth'er pleas'are 
With this^conld meas'oM, 
And, like' a treas'nre. 
We'd hng the chain. 

IAMBIC TBIMETEB. 
Formula xaXZ. 

§ 498. In this extract the accented lines are composed of three Iam- 
bics. 

We stand among the fallen leaves, 

Yopng ehil'dren at' our pla 
And laugh to see the yellow t 



Yopng ehil'dren at' our plav', 
Lnd laugh to see the yellow things 
Oo mst'ling on' their way'.-^^frs. Nobtobi. 



Formula xxiy.Z-\-. 
In this extract the accented lines are composed of three Iambics, 
with an additional syllable. 

Then oat' q»ake brave' Hora'tiop, 
The Giy^n of the gate: 
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To 6v*r7 man npon this earth, 

Death cometh loon dr late I 
And how' ean man' die bet'ter 

Than facing fearful odds 
For the ash'es of his fa'then, 

And the temple of his gods ?~Maoaiila.t. 

IAMBIC TETBAMETER. 

Formula X aX^, 
§ 499. In the following the law of the measare u, that there shonld 
be fonr Iambics in each Hne. Instead of an Iambus, there is occasion- 
ally a Trochee, as in the first foot. This is th& common octosyllabic 
verse. 

Child of the cooBtry I fi-ee as air 

Art thou', and as' the eun'shine fair' : 

Bom, like' ^e Hl'y, where' the dew' 

lies odorous when the day is new ; 

Fed *mid the May-flowers, like the bee ; ' 

Nursed to sweet nuisic on the knee; 

Lulled In the breast to that glad tune 

Which winds make 'mong th^ woods of June : 

I singrtf thee I *Ti8 sweet to sing ^ 

Of such a fkir and gladsome thing.-*ALLaK CmoriNGHAif. 

Formula X aX^+, 

In this extract the accented lines are composed of four Iambics and 
an additional syllable. 

Wee, sleek'jit, cow'| rin*, tim'Iroua beas'ltlel 

what a panic's in thy breastie I 
Thou needna start awa* sae hasty, 

Wr bickering bratae! 

1 wad be laith to xia an* chase thee 

Wi' murdering patOe ! 
Fm tmOv sor'ry manV dominion 
Has bro'ken Na'tnre's so'clal un'ion 
An' jus'tifies' that ill' dpin'ion. 

Which makes thee stertla 
« At me', thy poor' earth-bom' companion, 

An* /eUow-viortall—BvKXB, 

LOJBIC i»ENTAMETEB. 
Formula X aX5. 
§ 600. In these extracts the law of the measure is, that each line 
should consist of five Iambics. This is called Heroic measure. 
Dim as' } the bor'|iW*d, beams' | of moon' 1 and stars 
To lonely, wea'ry, wan'd*ring trav'elers' 
Is Beason to the soul! and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
I Not light, as here ; so Reason's slimiAeiing ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doudbtfnl way^^ 
But guide us upward to a better day.-^DvxiHnr. 
Ounezpeefeed stroke! worse than of Death I 
Must I leave thee. Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ? these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods 7 where I had hoped to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both l~KxLTatf. 
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Formula x aX 5+. 
In the fonowin^ extract the accented lines are composed of fire Iam- 
bics and an additional syllable. 

Dar-Bten^, | tlMtt ope^ f your eyea' [ with mom' | to twink'tle. 

From raln'bow gal'udes' of earth's' erea'ti(>n, 
And dew'-dropB o^er" her love'ly al'tars sprinkle 
AsaUhtttton. 
Ye mattn worshipers, who, bending lowly 

Before the uprisen son, God's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chtlices a sweet and holy 

Incense on high I 

IAMBIC HEXAMETER. 
formula X aXS. 

§ 501. In this measure there are six Iambics. It is nsoally called 
the Alexandrine. The last line of the Spenserian stanza is of this 
diaracter. 

When Phes'lhns lifts' I his head' ] ont of | the win'ttei's wave'. 

No sooner doth ttie earth her flow*ry bosom In^ve, 

At suchiime as the year brings on the pleasant spring. 

But hunts-np to the mom the feather'd syltans flag; 

And in the lower grove, as on the rising knoll. 

Upon ttie highest spray of eVry mounting pole. 

Those qniristers are perdL*d with many a BpecUed breast-^DBAnoH. 

IAMBIC HEPTAMETEB. 

Formula X aX 7. 
§ 502. In the following extract the lines are composed of seyen Iam- 
bics. 

She Bits' [ beneath' | the el'ider shade' J in that' | long mor'jtal swoon'. 

And piteoudy on her wan cheek looks down the gentle moon ; 

And wlien her senses are restored, whom sees she at her side 

But her, believed in childhood to have wandered off and died I^-Wiuoii. 

Formula X aX 7 -\'* • 

In this extract thei^ are seven Iambics and an additional syllable, 
fiad El'llen lost' | her mirth'? | Oh no'l | but she' | was sel'Idom <sheer'|ftel ; 
And Edward lookM as if he thonght that jBIlen*s mirth was fearful: 
So gentle Ellen now no more could make this sad house cheery; 
And Maxy*B melancholy ways drove Edward wild and weary.— Colkbidgx. 

'Trochaic MEASURES. 

TROCHAIC MONOMETER. 
Formuh ax. 
§ 508. In the following extract the accented lines are composed of a 
single Trochee. 

From walk to walk, fh>m diade to shade; 
From stream to purling stream conveyed. 
Through all the mazes of the grove. 
Through all ihe mingling tra^ I rove, 
Tura'ing, 
^Bum'ing; 
Chang'ing) 
Bang'ins; 
Full of grief and ftill of love I— Addison. 
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Formtikiax+, 

In this extract there is in the accented lines one Trochee, with an 
additional syllable. 

What BomidB were heard? 
What scenes appeared 
0*er all the dieary coasts? 

Dread'fal gleuns, 

Dis^'mal ocreams: 

Fires' that glow, 

Shrieks' of woe; 

Sullen moans, 

Hol'Iow groans ; 
And dies of tortarea ghosts !— Popi. 

TROCHAIC DIMETEB. 

Formukiaxx2. 

§ 504. In the following extract the accented lines consist of two 
Trochees. * 

On a l^k, beside a willow, 
Heaven her covering, earth her pillow, 
, Sad Aminta Bigh*d alone ; 
From the cheerless dawn of morning, 
Till the dews of nig^t returning, 
Sighing, thus she made her moan: 
HopeMs ban'ish'd, 
Joys' are vanished ; 
Damon, my beloved, is gone I~Dsydsn.~ 

") 
Formula a xX2+, 

In this extract there are in the accented lines two Trochees and an 
additional syllabla. 

Air that's I bright must I fadei 

The biightest stiU the fleetest; 
sAir that's brighf must fade. 

But to be lost when sweetest. 
StanT that shine' and &11, 

The flower that drops in Springing, 
These, alas! ai« types of all 

To which our hearts are dinging.— M00B& 

TROCHAIC TRIMETER. 
Formula a xxS. 
§ 505. In the following extract the accented lines are composed of 
three Trocliees. 

When' a|round' thee, | dying, 
An'tomn leaves' are ly'ing. 

Oh tlien remember me I 
And' at night' when gaz'ing 
On' the ga/ hearth bla&'ingy 

Oh still remember met—Hooss. 

Formula a xXQ-^. 
In each of these lines there are three Trochees and an additional 
syllable. 
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Un'derlneath' this I nuu^ble 1 1 

Lief' the sab'jector all rem : 

Sidney's sifter, Peml»x>ke*s mother; 

Death, ere thon hast slahi another 

Leam*d', and fair', and good' as she, 

Time' shaU thrpw' his darf at thee I^Bn Jomov. 

TROCHAIC TETRAMETER. 
Formula a x X 4. 

$ 506. The accented lines are composed of four Trochees. 
Then' her J ooon'telnance' all \ o'ver 

Pale again as death di4 prove ; 
Bat' he daspM' her like' a lov'er^ 

And he cheered her soul with love. 
So' she strove' againsf her weak'ness, 

Thoneh at times her spirit sank ; 
Shf^wd'^ber hearf with wom'an*f meek'nesi 

To all datlea of her rank. —Txznnrsosr. 

Formula a xXi'\-. 
The acoented lines consist of fonr Trochees and an additional syllable. 

Turn thee, fond mother! 

From thy dead, oh turn t 
Lfnger not, youiig brother. 
Here to dream and mourns 
Only J kneel' onee I more' alround' the ] sod, 
Kneel% and bow' submit'ted hearts' to God 1— Mn. HXMAiii. 

TROC^LAIC PENTAMETER. 
Formula a x X 5. 

$ 507. The accented lines consist of fire Trochees. 
Theh methought I heard a hollow soand 
Gathering up from all the. lower ground, 
Nar'rowing f in' to | where' they [sat' as|sem'bled. 
Low', vbllu^'taous | mu'sic | idndlng | trem'bled, 
Woveti in circles. Th^ that heard it sighed. 

Panted hand-in-hand, with fiioes pale, 
Swung themselves, and in low tones replied • 
mi the fountain spouted, showering wid« 

Aeet of diamond-drift and pearly hail : 
Then the music touched the gates, and died f-^Tmnnrson. 

TROCHAIC HEXAMETER. 
Formula a xx6. 
§ 508. The following lines are composed of six Trochees. 

** On' a I mount'ain, | Btreteh*d' be|neath' a | hoar'y j wil'k>w, 
La/ a shep'herd sw^u', and view'd' the roll'ing billow.** 

TROCHAIC HEPTAMETER. 

§509. Formula a XX7+. 

Here' ajbonf the | beach' I \ wan'der*d, | nourlsh|ing' a | youth' 
With the faiiy tales of sdenoe, and the long results of time ; 
When the eentnries behind me Hke a fruitml laud reposed ; 
When I elOBC to ail the Fiesent for the promise that it closed ; 
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WheiTl 4lM'4iito fli« Fntata liur«s huiMut eye eooM iM, 

Saw the viMon <tf the world, tsad an the wonder that would be.-~TBnmoM. 

ANAPESTIC MEASURES. 
ANAPBSTIC MONOJIETEB. 
Formuia x x a. 
§ 510. Each of Uie following liiies consists of a single AniqieBt. 

« In •sweets . . 

Sesonance' 
All their feet'' 

In the dance' 
All the night' 
Tinkled lighf." 

ANAPESTIC DIMETER. 
Formuia 3^ x ax2, 
§ 511. Each of the following lines is composed of two Anapests. 

** In mj cage' J shall be seen' 
•Hie reyenge'^ of a qaeen' r*' 

Formula x x a SH-. 

In the following lines there are two Anapests and an additional syl- 
lable. 

He is gone' j on the moontfain, « 

He is losf^to the fbi'est, 
like a snmmer-dried fonntain, 
When our need was the sorest— Soon. 

ANAPESTIC TRIMETErT 
Formmla x xa X*8. 
* § 512. In tiie following aecented lines ihere are three Anapests. 

Oh 70 woodf ' I spread yonr brsn^h'jes api^' ; 

To your deepest reeesses I fly; I 
I would hide' with the beasts' of the ehase' f 

I would vanish fiom Wvrw eyel - 
Yet my reed shaU reaonnd through the grove 

'With the same sad oomplaint it begun ; 
How she smiled, and I could not but love : 

Was faithlesB, and I am undone I— Sbevstone. 

ANAPESTIC TETRAMETER. 
Formula x x a X 4. 
§ 518. In the following lines there are fonr Anapests. 

Through the depth< { of Loch Kat'|iine the steed' | shall etfeer': 

0*er the Peak' of Ben Lo'mond the gaHey shall steer' ; 

And the rocks of Craig Royston luce icicles melt, 

Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeanee unielt l-^-Soen; 

jFbmtttZa X X a X 4 + . 
Here there is an additional sjllahle. 

Q 
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362 POSIKUL WCXIiS^ 

If thej roh' I w of name' I ■afl f«ioe' I w with bMt'jglflt, 
<Hr« tMir voof to the flame and thdr flaAio the MiglM ; 
While tliere*s learee in the forest end foem on the river, 
Macaregor, deq>ite them, shall fionrish fotererl— 8oott. 

AMPHIBRACH MEASURES. 
ABIPHIBRA€H ICONOHETEB. 

Fcrmu^ta x ax. 

§ 514. The accented lines are compoeed of a single Ami^iifanicli. 

Whisperings heard hy wakeful maids, 
To whom the ni^^t^tacs gnide os ; 
. Stolen watts through moonlight, 
y^th those we love he«ide «s : 
Hearts heat'ing 
At meet'in| ; 
Tean starrlqf 
At parting ; 
Oh iweet youth, how soon it Mes t 
Sireet Joys of youth, how fleeting I~Mooib& 

AMPHIBRACH DIMETER. 
Formula xaxX2. 
f 515. Tbe accented lines are composed of two AmphibndiB. 

The blaek'^ bands I came o'ver 

The A^ and their mow ; 
With BourlMMi^ I the rov'er, 
They pass'd tne broad Po : 
We [have} beafen all foe'men, 
Wf Chave3 captured a king ; 
We putvel tunrd' back on no' men, 
Andsoletussiog: 
• TheBoniOKmfbver'erl 

Though pennilesa all, 
. We'll Chave} one' more endeav'or 
At yonder old wall.— Btbox. 

AMPHIBRACH TRIMETER. 

Ibrmula X a xXS*' 

J 516. The accented lines are composed of three Amj^iibnieht. 

A con'qnest, | how hard' and | how glo'rioas 1 - 

Thangh &te had fast bonnd Imt . 

With Strx nine times round her I 

Yet mn'sic and love' were vieto'rions f-^PoR; 

Fortmla x a x^ 3 — . 
Here out njUable is wanting. 

Ye shep'herds, | so cheerlhl | and gay**. 

Whose flocks never earelesriy roazb. 
Should Ckirydon's happen to stray, 

Oh call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to mase and to sigh. 

Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 
None onee was so watchlhl as I ; 

I have left my dear Phyllis bdiind.— 3mineiaL 
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AMPfllBBACH TETBAMETEIU 
§617. F<irm»tax a xxi. 

CTjumloa, my toid', for I your renlaon ; | for fin'er I nor fatter 

Ne*er ncaetA' in the for^ert nor smoked' on tbe planer : 

The fleih wm a picture for pidnten to etadv, 

Tbe f«i was to white and the lean was so ruddy. 

[Though] my stomach was sharp, I could scaroe help regrettine 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating.--GQU)B]UTH. 

Formula X a xX^—. 

The accented lines are composed of foor Amphibrachs, wtintinff one 
syllable. 

Bat meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 

To lay' down J thy head' like \ the meek^ mountlain lamb' ; 
When wilder*d he drops lh>m^me clifT huge in statui«. 

And draws' his | last sob' by | tbe side' of I his dam'. 
And more sUte|y thy conch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 
With one fkithAil Ariend to witness thy dying, 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam.— Soon; 

DACTYLIC MEASURE& 
DACTYLIC MONOMBTEB. 

5 618. Formula ax x, 

»* Fear'fuHy, 
Tear'fully, 
- . fflie hastened on ner way.*^ 

DACTYLIC DIMET^EE. 
Formvia axxx2 and a x xx2—, 
§ 619. In the fbllwing the lin^s 1, 8, 6, &c., consist of two Dactyls, 
and the lines 2^ 4, 6, <&c., consist of two Dactyls wanting the last syl- 
lable. 

Pi'broeh of | Don'nil Dfau, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake' thy wUd I voioe' an«F» 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 

Gome away, cqme away I 

Hark to the summons I 

•i 

a, and 
ky;. 

a 

id 

one; 

and 

I one t— SooTT. 

DACTYLIC TRIMETER. 

§620. Formulaax^xSajid.axxxS''. 

** Peace' to thee, isle' of the o'cean t 
Peaee' to thy breea'ea and binoww r 
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364 FOBnCAL FOBIOL 



. DACmXJC TETRAHETEB* 

§521. I^ormiUaaxxx4t. 

Han t» the ddaf who la tiiomph adTanowl 

Hon'oifdand 1 bless^'d bathe J VT'cf^gveMi ] piaoJ 
Long' maj the tree' in hie ben'ner that glaBcree 

Flonrifh, the iheUer and giaoe of our One I— Soovr. 

DACTTUC HEXAMETER. 

§ 522. The kut line in each verse is a Spondee. The accented lines 
haye fire I>aot7l8. 

Thif' ifl the I t>i<eet priime'Tal; hot | where' are the I hearts' that hetnealh It 
Leaped' like the roe', when it hears' in the woodland the Toioe' of the hnntman f 
Where is the thatch-roofed Tillage, the home of Acadian funent 



Men whose lives glided on l&e riTon ths^ watw the woodlands, 

I bj shadows of earth, hut reflecong an image of Heareaf— LoirarsLLOw. 



Daiken*dl 



CHAPTER nL 

COHBINED MEASUBES. 



THE SPENSEEIAN STANZA. 

S523. This consiBts of nine Iambic lines, the eight first being Heroi<», 
the ninth an Alexandrine. Tlie law of the rhyme may be seen in 
the following : 

I care not, Fortune, what yon me denj : 

You can not rob me of nee Natare*s grace ; 
Yon can not shut the windows of the feky. 
Through which Aurora shows htf brighVnlng fiKe ; 
You can not bar n^ constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns bj living stream at eve : 
Let health mj nerves and finer fibres brace. 
And I their toys to the jrrsat ehUAten leave : 
Of fsney,^ reason, virtue, naught can me bereave.— Thombok. 
A Stanza is a comMnation of several Unes consUtnting the regnlar 
division of a poem. 

aAY's STANZA. 

§ 524. The fonnnla for the odd lines iaxaxB+; for the even lines, 
X a X 8. The rhymes are alternate, and the odd rhymes double. 
^ *Twa8 when the seas werd roaring 
With hoUow blasts of wind, 
A damsellay deploring. 
An on a rock redined ; 
Wide o*er the foaming Ullows 

She cast a wlstftil look; 
Her head was crown'd with willowi^ 
That trembled o*er the hroek.** 

ELEGIAC OCTOSYLLABICS. 
§ 525. These an t2ie same as the common octosyllabics (see $ 498), 
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COHBINfiD MEA6UBES. 365 

except that the rhymes are regnlarlj alternate, and the Tenes are ar- 
ranged in stanzas. 

And on her lo^er'g arm -the iMuit, 

Jaad loond her waist she felt it fold : 
And Ux aerosfrthe hiUsuOia'irBnt, 

In that new woiid whidi noiT is old : 
Across the hills and &r away, 

Beyond their ntmost pnfple rinr; 
And de^.into the dying day 

The hapey prineesi foUowed him.— Temhtsov. 

OCTOSYLLABIC COUPLETS. 
§ 526. Four measnres, x a, with pairs of rhymes. See § 498. 

OCTOSYLLABIC TRIPLETS. 
§ 527, Four measures, x Oy with three rhymes regularly in snccesiion. 
A still, small voice spake unto me : 
** Thou art so fall of misery. 
Were it not hotter not to be r' 
Then to the 4riill, smaH voice I said: 
** Let me not cast in endless shade 
THiat is 80 wondecAUly made T*— TamfBOff. 

HEROIC COUPMJTS. 
§ 528. Fiye measnres, x a, with pairs of rhymes. See § i99. 

HEROIC TRIPLETS, 

§ 529. Five measnres, x a, with three rhymes in snccession. 
By this the brides mie waked, theilr grooms are dress*d ; 
All Rhodes is snmmon'd to the napual feast : 
All bat myself, the sole mibiddea gttesi*— Dxtdbm. 

ELEGIAC HEROICS. 

§ 530. These are the same as the common heroics, except that tfie 
Hnes regularly alternate, and are arranged in stanzas. 

The carfew tt>Us tiie-knell of parting day. 

The lowii^ herds wind slowly o*«r the lea ; 
Thepiew^nan homeward i^ods his weary wity, 
* And teayes Ihe world to darkness and tama— Gbat. 

RHYME ROYAL. 

§ 581. Seven lines of her<ncs,with the last two rhymes in snccession, 
and the fiye first recurring at intervals. It admits of varieties, accord- 
ing to the distribution of the five first rhymes. 

For, lo I the sea that fleets about the land. 

And like a girdle dips her solid waist, 
Masic and measare boia doth nndMstand, 
For hif great crystal eye is always cas^ - 
Up to the ihoon, and on her fixeth mst ; 
Ahd as she in her pallid ^here. 
So daneeth he about the centre bezf.--8ir Jour DavIB. 
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dM FOBnCMi VOBMB. 

§W2. OTTAVA BDCA. 

Hoivnte hftd a palMt In hk node, 
CompoMd of bnuidiefl, l«gf of ir<M»d, and eaitti, 

Aiid8tretch*d hfanatlf at eMO in thii abode, 
And dmt hiniMlf at night wltUn his berth. 

Orlando knocked, and kaock*d again, to goad 
The giant fitun fala Bleep ; and be oame ft>rth 

Hie door to open like a ocasjr thing, 

Forafonghdreaa had Aook him iliunberlng.~BxBOzr. 

§ 588. TERZA BIMA. 

1^7 are poets who have noTer penn*d 

Their Inapiration, and, perchance, the beat : 
Th^ fek, and loved, and died, but vould not lend 
Their thoughts tq meaner beings : ther compres^d '' 

The God within them, and reJoinM ttie stars 
Unlanrerd upon earth, but far more bless'd 
Than those who are degraded hj the Jars 
Of passion, and their frailties linked^ to fkme, 
Cbnqoerors of high renown^ but ftall of BcanL— Bnov. 

ALEXAKDRTNES. 

$ 584. SixHteastifes, x a, with rhjme. Hie name is said to be taken 
from the fact that earlj romances upon the deeds of Alexander of Mac- 
edon, of great popularity, were written in this metre. See § 500. 

BALLAD StANZA, 
§ 585. This consists of four lines. The first is composed of four Iam- 



bics, formula a; a x 4. The second is composed of three Iambics, for- 
mula X ax8. The third and fourth are like the first and second. 
The Past and Present here nnite 

Beneath Timers flowing tide*; 
like footprints hidden by a brook. 
Bat seen on either side.~LoNonu.ow. 

8 586. feOMBIC MEASURES. 

Ah me ! 

Am I the swain 

That, late fhmi sorrow Area, 

JM aU the cares on earth disdain f 

And still antoaeb*d, as at some safer games, 

Play'd with the burning coals of loTe and beaat7*s flames ? 

Was't I could drive aod sound each passion's secret depth at wilL 

And from those huge o*erwhelmings rise bj help of reason ftUlf 

And am I now,. O liearens I Ibr baring this in vain, 

So sunk that I ihaU never nse again ? ' 

Then let despair set sorow*s sMng 

IW strains that doleful be, 

And I will sing 

Ah me! ' WnBBL 

OOKMON METRE. 

f 587. The first line consists of four Iambics, foYmula x ax4. The 
second line consists of three Iambics, formula xaxB, The stanza con- . 
sists of tour liaes^ whid& thyme alternately. * 
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HMBP7 the liMit irber* gnawselgii. 

Where lor* Impiiw Mm Imart ; 
Laiv« ts tlM brightest of the txmin. 

And ■brengtheoi all the veet-- Watts. 

. WNG METRE. 

§ 598. The four lines which compose a stanza are of equal length, 
each ooBfl^ng of four lamMcs, the formnla being xax^. The lines 
i^iynie sometimes alternately and sometimes in oon|dets. 

He MUows sireU, the winds are high, 

Cloods. oyeroeat mj winVry eky ; 

Out of the depths to Thee I call ; 

My fean are great, my strength is BmaE^CownB. . 

SHORT METRE. 

§ 589. The stanza consists of foor Unes. The first, second, and fonrth 
consist of three Iambics; the formula is x a X3. The third of four Iam- 
bics ; the fommla is x a X 4. 

I love ttij kingdom, Lord, 

The houee of thine abode ; 
The Chnroh oar lim^d Bedeemer saved 
Wl^ his own pr^doos blood I— Dwioht. 

HALLELUJAH METRE. 

§ 540. The stanza consists of eig^t lines. The first four consist of 
three Iambics ; the last fonr of two Iambics. 

Yea, the Bedeeiner rose I 

liie Savior left the d^ad ; 
And o*er our hellish foes 
High raised his conquering head : 
In wild, dismay, 
T^e guards aronnd 
Fall to the ground. 
And sink awaj.— Doddsidoe. 

Besides these, there are Combinations of Iambic Measures, Trochaic 
Measures, and Anapestic Measures. Each kind can be easily ascer> 
tained from tlie descriptions already given* 



EXERCISES UNDER PART VHL 

POSnCAL AKALTSIfiU 

§ 541. Poetical Analysis is that process by which 
the Poetical Fcmtis of a passage are dJstinga ished and 
named accbrding to tiieir descriptions in Part YUL 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Blid otfhe irildeniess. 

Blithesome and cnmhensiB, 
Sireet be fhy matin o*er mooiland and Isa I 



Emhlem of happinesa, 
Blea^ is thy dwelling piaee, 
O to abide in the desert with thee 1 
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WUdUliiylsjratiAloid, 

Far ia fch* downj ekmd, - 
Lore giYM it energy, love g»Te ifc birth ; 

whea on thy dfwy wiof, 

Where art thoa jonmeTinf f 
Thy lay ii in heayen, thy love it on earfh.->HoGO. 

Ilie first and second lines are each composed of two dac^K A dae- 
tyl consists of one accented and two unaccented syllables. See f 483. 
The third line is composed of three dactyls and an additional s^laUe* 
Hie fourdi andfifthy we scTenth and eighth, the tenth and the eleyenti^ 
are like the two first. The sixth, ninth, twelfth, are like the third, the 
twelfth having an additional G^Ilable at the commencement. 

Analyze the following, and state what are the feet' composuiff the 
several lines, and what are the definitions of the several feet whi<£ en- 
ter into the composition of the lines ; what are the rhymes, if any, and 
what are the nnmber of lines that compose a stanza. 

1. HI had thoaghtthoneoniasfc have died, 

I might sot weep for thee; 
But I forgot, when by thy side. 



It never through my mind had pas^ 

The time wouM e^er be o*er, ^ 
And I ofn thee ehoold look my last, 
And tho« ihoaldst smile no mere.-»WQurB. 
High on a throne dT royal state, which far 
Ootohone the wealth ofOrmns or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings bari>aric pearl «nd gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad emlnenoe.— Mili^k 

Triomphal arch) that fllTst the iiky 

IVhen storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud phfloEtOf^y 
To teaoh me what thou art 
^ Still seem, as to my childhood*s sight, 
A midway station giren 
For happy spirits to alight, 
Betweea the earth and heaven.— Cuasni.. 



SXNTHESIS- 

1. Compose a Une or more of Imnbies; 

2. Compose a line or more of Trpchees. 

3. Compose a line or more of Aiiapests. 

4. Compose a Hne or more of .Amphilxr^dtt. 
.5. Compose a line or more of Dactyls. 

6. Compose or select a Spenserian stanca. 

7. Ccmipose or sdect a stanza of Cray's measure* 

8. Compose or select a stanza of Elegiac Octosyllahics. 

9. Compose or select a Ballad stanza. 

10. Compose or select a stanza of Elegiac Heroics. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



DEFINITION. 

§ 542. Punctuation, from the Latin puncttmiy k 
point, is the art of dividing written composition by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses which the sense and the pronunciation require. 

What is the true principle of punctuation ? One opin- 
ion on this point is, that it is tAe( btidness ofpunettiation 
to divide vrritten languagt into such portions as a eor^ 
rect speaker would divide it into. This opinion is sup- 
ported by historical reasons found in the practice of old 
manuscripts, and by the increased fistcilities which this 
mpde of ptlnctuation affords to the public reader. This 
view of punctuation is the Bhetorical view. 
. The other opinion on this point is, that ptmctuation 
should attend only to the Grammatical structure of a 
sentence^ and should never separate the subject from the 
predicate^ or the case governed from the verb that gov- 
erns it. Such was the opinion of the critic caricatured 
by Sterne. "And how did Garrick speak the solilo- 
quy ?" " Oh ! against all rule," says the critic ; " most 
ungrammatically. Between the nominative case, which 
your lordship knows should govern the verb, he sus- 
pended his voice a dozen times, three seconds and three 
fifths, by a stop-watch, my lord, each time.** 

The current practice is generally more in accordance 
with the grammatical than the rhetorical view. The fol- 
lowing are the common rules, though there is considera- 
ble diversity among authors and printers in their appli- 
cation. 

Q2 
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370 PUNCTUATION. 

THE CX)iaiA (,). 

S 643, The comma (,) denotes the smallest diyision 
in the construction of sentences on the printed page, and 
the shortest pause in reading. 

Rule I, 

A comma should not come in between the subject or 
nominative and the verb or predicate; as, ^^Ainmca 
claimed nothing but her independence." 

Exception 1. When the subject of a simple sentence 
is accompanied hy seviural ac^uncts, a oommn should be 
introduoeii immediately before the verb; as, **The in*^ 
justice and barbaritj of this censure on all former e^* 
tors of the New Testament, will appear,^ &c. 
. Excq^iion 2. When the connection between a sulject 
and the verb is interrupted bj one or more inqx^rtant 
words, a comma should be inserted both before and tSt&s 
them : " To do good, if we have the oppc^rtunitj, is our 
duty, and should be onr happiness." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The book is the author's pledge to immortality. 

2. The friend of order has made half hid way to virtuew 
JSxception 1. The weakest reasoners among my ac- 
quaintance, especially on the subject of religion, are gen* 
erally the most positive. * 

Exception 2. His style, in point of grammatical c(Hi- 
struction, is open to endless objection. 

Rule II. 

Two or more words in the same construction are sep« 
lurated by a comma ; as, ^^ Beason, virtue* answer one 
great aim ;** "We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exception. When the two words, however, are closer 
ly connected by a conjunction, ^o comma is admitted be- 
tween them ; as, " The study of natmral history expands 
^d elevates the mind*^' But if the parts connected are 
pot short, the comma may be inserted; as, "Intempeiv 
ance destroys the strengih of our bodies^ and the vigor 
of our minas.^* 
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CXAMPLBS. 

1. A woman sensible, gentle, well edocatecl, and re* 
Ugious. 

2. In a fetter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, and 
request. 

JExcepiion. But Fredrick was too old and too cun- 
ning to be cauffht, and the ambitious and Ar-seeing 
Catharine had idterior views of her own. 

RuLK m. 
When words in the same construction are joined in 
jpairs by a conjunction, they are separated in pairs by 
.9k comma ; a«, '^ H<^ and fear, jdeasure and pam, diver- 
sify our lives." 

EXAMPLE. 

A Christian spirit may be manifested either to Greek 
^r Jew, male or female, friend or foe. 

RutE IV. 
Expressions in a direct address, the Nominative AbsOf 
lute, the Infinitive Absolute,, the Participle Absolute, and 
words like hence^ besides, firsU are separated by commas 
firom the body of the sentence ; as, ^' Come hith^, Huf 
bert ;*'-"His father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;'* 
** To do her justice, she was a good-natured, reasonable 
woman ;*' "Properly speaking, he is guilty of falsehood;" 
" Besides, the issue is doubtftd." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. John, will you obtain the wor^ from the library? 

2. The city being taken, we fortified it with ^eat care. 

3. To speak confidentially, he has ruined himself. 

Rule V. 
Nouns in Apposition, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, and Nouns attended by Pdittidples <x Adjectives 
with dependent words, ave separated by a comma; as, 
" Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his 
zeal and knowledge f ** The king, approving the i^an. 
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put it in execution ;^ ^^But he, anxious to refer the cause 
to arbitration, refused.'* 

JException. But if such nouns are single, or form only 
a proper name, they are not divided ; as, ** Paul the 
Apostle suffered martyrdom.]' 

' BZAMPIiBS. 

1. That distinguished patriot, Benjamin FranUix^ was 
at the court of ^ Cloud. 

2. Humboldt, the great philosopher, resides at Berlin. 
Mnoeption* Wellington tlie statesman died in 1851. 

Rule VI. 

When sentences contain correlative words^ and have 
each a nominative and a verb expressed, they are separ- 
ated by a comma; as, ** Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

^xceptioTu But when the correlative expressions beir 
long to one and the same sentence, the comma should 
be omitted; as, "How much e^ier is it to get wisdom 
than gold!" 

EXAMPLES. 

1. As virtue is its own reward, so vice is its own pun- 
ishment. 

2. How much easier is it to go with the popular cur- 
rent, than it is to oppose public opinion ! 

JSxcepthn. The child in the humble walks of life is 
as richly gifted as in the highest. See Wilson, p. 73. 

Rule VII. 
Words placed in opposition to each other, or with 
^otne marked variety, require to be distinguished by a 
comma; as, ^'^ Though deep, yet dear; though gentle, 
yet not dull." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The goods of this world w«re given to man for his 
occasional refreshment, not for his chief felicity. 

2. It is the province of superiors to direct, of inl^ors 
to obey. 
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RvjM vm. 
A remaikable expi^pssion or short observation, some- 
what in the mann^ of a quotation, should be mailed 
with a comma ; as, ^^ It hurts a man's pride to say, I 
don't know.** ^ ■ 

tXAMPLE?. 

1. Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it. 
Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther. 

2. We are strictly enjoined, ** not to follow a multi- 
tude to do evil." 

Rule IX. 
Eelative Pronouns generally admit a comma before 
them, except when closely connected with the antece- 
dent ; as, *^ He preaches s^Uimely, who lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life;" ^^ Self<lenial ifl the slicrifice, 
wnich virtue must, make." 

EXAMPLES* 

1. The gentle mind is like the still stream, which re- 
flects every object in its just proportion and in its fairest 
colors. 

2. He, who is good before invisible witnesses, is em- 
inently so before the visible. 

Bulb X. 
When an Infinitive Mode or a sentencie is a subject, 
but is placed after the verb, it has generally a comma 
before it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another. 

. 2. Charles's highest enjoyment, was to relieve the dis- 
tressed and to do good. 

Rule XL 
When a verb is andetstood, a comma may oft^i be^ 
properly introduced ; as, " From law arises security ; 
from security, curiosity; from curiosity, knowledge." 
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1. If sprii^ put finrth no blosaamst in gnmmer ibexe 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit. So if ycmtli 
be trifled away without improvemei^^ manhood will be 
contemptiUe, and old age miserable. 

2. As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; as a 
friend, captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, 
harsh, jealous, and irasciUe. 

RiiL« XII. 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases, in certain construe* 

tions, are followed by a comma, and, in some cases, are 

also preceded by a comma ; as, *^ First, I shall state the 

proposition, and, secondly, I shall endeavor to prove iL^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1, On the other hand, be not selfKK>nfident. 

2. His high reputation, undoubtedly, contributed to 
his success. 

Rule XIII. 

A simple member g{ a compound sentence must be 
distinguished by the comxria; as, "To improve time 
while we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed 
of sickness.'* 

If, however, the members of a compound sentence are 
very closely connected with each other, the comma is,un-* 
necessary ; as, " Revelation tells ua how we may obtain 
happiness." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which 
belongs not to it. . 

2. If the wind sow not com, it wiH plant thistles. 

Rule XIV. 
When a verb is expressed in one member of a com- 
pound sentence, and understood in another member, its 
place in the latter is supfdied by a comma ; as» " The 
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wise man considers what be wanta ; the fool, what he 
abounds in." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Passion, overcomes shame; boldness, &ar; and 
madness, reason. . , 

2. War is the lai^ of violence ; peace, the law of love. 

THE SiMIOOLON (;). 

$ 544* The SfiMiooiiON is placed between the mem* 
bers of a sentence which are not so closely oomnected as 
those which are separated by a comma. 

1. A semicolon is put between two parts of a sentence 
when, these are divided, according to the preceding roles, 
into smaller portions. 

. 2. A semicolon is placed between two clauses, one of 
which is explanatory of the other. 

3« ^ort di^ences slightly conniQ(^ed are separated 
by a semicolc^ ^ . 

EXAMPLEiB. 

1. **We can not give a distinct name to every dis- 
tinct object which we perceive, nor to every distinct 
thought which passes through the mind ; nor are these 
thoughts, or even these objects, so entirely distinct to 
human conception as many persons are apt to imagine. 
If I see a horse to-day, luid another horse to-morrow, 
the conceptions which I form of these different ob^^cts 
are indeed different in some respects, but in others they 
agree.'' 

2. Life with a swift, though insensible course, glides 
away ; and, like a river which undexmines its banks, 
gradually impairs our jstate. ^ 

. 3. Be. not hasty in thy spirit to be angry; for anger 
resteth in the bosom of fools. 

4. We may compare the soul to linen cloth ; it must 
be first washed to take off its native hue and color, and 
to make it white ; and afterward it must be ever and 
anon washed to preserve and keep it white. — South. 
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THE COLON (:). 

§ 545. The Colon is used to divide a sentence into 
two or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated hy a semicolon, bat not so independent as sep- 
arate distinct- sentences. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in it- 
self, bnt followed by some supplemental remark or far- 
ther illustration of the subject, the colon is used ; as, 
**A brufe arrives at a point of perfection tiiat he can 
never pass : in a few years he has all the endowm^ta 
he is capable of; and were he to live ten thousand more, 
he would be the same thing that he is at presentw" 

2. When a semicoloe^ or more than one, has precede^], 
and a still greater pause is necessary in order to miirk 
the ocHmectitig or ccmduding sentence ; as,^ '^ As #e per- 
ceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, but did 
not perceive it moving; and it f^pears that ike grass 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the ad- 
vances we make m knowledge, as they consist of such in- 
s^isible steps, are only perceivable by the distance.- 

3. The colon is fr^uently used when a quotation or 
a speech is introduced ; as, " I admire this sublime pas- 
sage: *Grod said. Let there be light, and there was light,'" 

EXAMPLES. 

1. For the training of goodness, the ancient reliance 
was on the right discipline of habit and affection : the 
modem is rather on the illumination of the understanding. 

2. When we look forward to the year which is begin- 
ning, what do we behdd there? All, my brethren, is a 
blank to our view : a dark unknown presents itself. 

3. All our conduct toward men should be influenced 
by this important precept: "Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you." 

THE PEBIOD (.). 

§ 546. The Period marks Ihe completion of the sense 
in dedaxatHre seniiettcea; as, " W<»rldly haj^wess ever 
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tends to destroy itself bj corrapting tlie heart* It fos- 
ters the loose and the violent passions. It eng(^ders 
noxious habits, and taints the mind with false delicacy, 
which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils." 

The period should be used after abbreviations ; as, 
A*B., Dec., Mr., etc 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Self-control is promoted by humility. I^de is a 
fimitful source of uneasiness. It keeps the mind in dis- 
quiet. Humility is the antidote to this evil. 

2. Thought engenders thought. Place one idea on 
jQur paper, another will follow it,^ and still another, until 
you have written a page. You can not fathom your 
niind. There is a well of thought there which has no 
bottom. The more you draw from it, the more dear 
and fruitfal it wiU be. 

3. The key to every man is his thpught. Sturdy 
and defying though he look. He has a helm which he 
obeys, which is the idea after which all his thoughts are 
classified. He can only be reformed hy showing him a 
new idea which commands his own. — K. W. Emebson. 

NOTE of INTERBOGATION (?). 

§ 547. The Intesbogatiqn point at the dose of a 
sentence denotes » question. . 

EXAMPLES. 

1. When shall you return from abroad ? 

2. Can our curiosity pierce through the cloud which 
the Supreme Bdng hath made impenetrable to mortal 
eye? 

THE exclamation POINT (!). 

§ 548. The Exclamation point is used after sadden 
expressions of surprise, and afier invocations and ad** 
dresses ; as, ** How are the mighty fallen !" • 

**lVfaen the interjection ok is used, the point is gen- 
endly placed immediKtely after it; bat vfhea O Is em- 
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plojody the point is placed aftar one or moieiiiterve&ii^ 
words; as, 

*«-*01i I my oSmat is rank, it smelk to hearen.* 
" *But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fwr."* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To lie down on the pillow after a day spent in tem- 
perance, how sweet is it ! 

% Giipus has lon^ been endeavoring to fill his chest, 
and lo ! it is now fnU. 

OTHEB POINTS AND MARKS. 

§ 549. The Parenthesis ( ) includes a remark or 
clause not essential to the sentence, but useful in ex* 
plaining it ; as, ** Every planet (for God has made noth- 
ing in vain) is most probably inhabited. ** 

§ 550. JBbackets [ ] inclose a word or sentence which 
is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, or 
a word or sentence which is intended to supply some de- 
ficiency or rectify some mistake ; as, "He [Mr. Canning]] 
was of a difierent opinion.** 

§ 551. The Dash ( — ) marks a break in the sentence, 
or an abrupt transition ; as, " There was to be a stem 
death-grapple between Might and Right— between the 
heavy arm and the ethereal thought— between that which 
was and that which ought to itf." ** If thou art he — 
but oh how Mien I'* 

§ 552. The Cai^t (A) denotes that some word or 
letter has been left out in writing; as, "I called to see 

last . < 

him A night." 

§ 553. The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used to denote the ab- 
breviation of a word ; as, ^tia for H (a, Jik chief use is 
to ioiaxk the genitive case of nouns ; as, ^ John*s hat." 
: S 564. The mark of Accent ('!or'')is placed over a 
syllable to denote a particular stress of the voice which 
is required in the pronunciation. The first is called the 
Acute aecmif and is in .ujsb« The. other is '^called the 
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Gr(we aoeeni^ and is not'inubh in use in the English 
language. The two nnited ( ^ ) is called the Oireum/lex* 

§ 655^ A Hyphen (- ) is employed in connecting com- 
pounded words ; as, "Lap-dog;" "to-moirow." 

It is idso used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is jointed or written ^t the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this icase it 
is placed at the end of the first line, and not at the be- 
ginning of the second. ^ 

When each of two contiguous substantives retains 
each its original accent, the hyphen should be omitted; 
as, ^^Mdster bmldfer.^^ When the latter loses or alters 
its accent, the hyphen should be inserted; as, ^^ShijH 
buUderJ*^ 

When two substantives are iii apposition, and either 
of the two is separately applicable to the person or thing 
designated, the hyphen should be omitted ; as, Lord 
chanodUyt^ When they are not in apposition, and only 
one of the two is separately applicable to the person or 
thing, the hyphen should be inserted ; as, a horsC'^Ualer^ 
one who is a dealer, but not « horse. ^ 

When the first substantive serves the purpose of an 
adjective^ expressing the matter or substance of which 
the second thing consists, and may be placed after it with 
^(not denotii^ possession), the hyphen should be omit- 
ted ; as, Silk gown = gown of silk. When the first does 
not express the matter or substance of the second, and 
may be placed aftar it wiiSi ^ (denoting possession), or 
with for^ or belonging tOy the hyphen should be inserted; 
as, Scko€l-ifna$teryp}ay^timey corh^crev)^ laundry-maid. 

Between an adjective and its substantive the hyphen 
should be omitted ; as. High sheriffs prime minister. 
When the adjective and its substantive are used as a 
kind of compound adjective to anotker substantive, the 
Igphen should be inserted between the two former ; as, 
Bxgh^ureh doctrine. ^^ 

When an adjective, or an adverb, and a participfe im- 
mediately^Uowk^, are used together as a kind of coin- 
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pound adjectire, merdy expcesBing i&n inherent qtodity 
without Inference to immediate action, and (in order <^ 
sjntax) precede the substantive to which they are join- 
ed, the hyphen should be inserted ; as, a quick-smlinff 
TesseL When they imply immediate action, and (in or- 
der of syntax) follow the substantive, the hyphen should 
be omitted ; as, ** The ship quick sailing o'er tiie deep/* 

§ 656. The mark for the long vowel (■") is used by 
being placed over it, as in "Eosy." The mark for the 
short vowel (^) is used in the same manner, as in 
"FoUy.*' 

§567. The Dleresis (••)- consists of two points, 
which are placed over one of two vowels which would 
otherwise make a diphthong, and parts them into sylla- 
bles ; as, " Creator ;" " aeriaL" 

§ 658. The Paragraph ( f ) denotes the beginning of 
a new topic This character is chiefly used in the Bible. 

§ 559.. The Section ( § ) denotes the division of a dis- 
course or chapter into less portions. 

§ 560. Quotation Marks ( " " ) denote that the words 
of another are introduced ; as, ^*Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.^' 

§ 561. The Index or Hand (|^) p<mits out a re- 
markable passage. 

§ 562; The Ellipsis ( *** or ) denotes the omis- 
sion of some letters or words; as, K — g for king; 
c*****n for captain. 

§ 563. The Asterisk ( * ), the Obeusk ( t )» the Dou- 
ble DAoaER (|), and Parallels (||), together with 
Letters and f'lauRBS, are used as rdTerences to the 
margin or bottom of the page. 

CAPITAI^ LETTERS. 

§ 564. In ancient manuscripts capital letters only 
were used, which followed one another without being 
divided into words by spaces or into sentences by points. 
At a later period, nouns always commenced with a cap- 
ital, as is the practice now^in the German language, m 
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the use of capitals in the IJnglish language, there is some 
diyersily in the practice of writers and printers. 

The following classes of words usually b^in with cap- 
ital letters : 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, or any 
other piece of writing ; also the first word after a Period ; 
also the first word aner an Interrogation point, or an Ex- 
clamation point, if it closes an independent sentence ; 
also the first word of every line of poetry ; also the first 
word of a formal quotation ; as, Ilemember the ancient 
maxim : ^* Know thyself." But for an informal quota- 
tion a capital is unnecessary ; as, Solomon remarks '' that 
pride goes before destruction" of places. 

2. Proper names; Adjectives derived firom proper 
names ; titles of honor and distinction ; and Common 
Nouns personified : New York ; Soman ; General Scott ; 
Alexander the Great ; ** There Honor comes a pilgrim 

gray-" 

3. Words used as the names of the Deity ; as, God, 

Jehovah. 

4. Every substantive and principal word in the title 
of books ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." The title-page 
of books, the pronoun ly and the interjection O. 

Other words besides the preceding may begin with 
capital letters when they are emphatical, or the Princi- 
pal Subject of discourse* Italic letters are used for dis- 
tinguishing words and phrases which are emphatic. 
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Abbott'8 nincrtrated HistorieB. 

Bnitable for Beading Books in Schools. IIlumAatad Hila* 
pages and numerous Engrayings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 teaHH 
eacn; Mnslin, gilt ed^es, 75 cents eacli. 

Cleopatra.--^06eplime. — ^Madame Roland. — ^Xerxes. — C}muL 
—Darius. — ^Alexander. — ^HannibaL-«-Jnlins Ciesar. — ^Alfred. — ► 
WiUittn the Conqueror. — Qoeen Etizabeth.— Maiifr Queen «f . 
Scots. — Charles L— Charles II. — Maria Antoinette. — Bamnlnik 
— ^Pyrrhus. — Nera 

Hberorombie on the Intellectual FeweiB. 

Essay on the Intellectual Towers. Inquiries concernin g th e 
Intellectual Powers and the Inyesl^tion of Truth. With 
Questions. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents; Half Bound, 50 cents. 

Aberorombie on tbe Moral Feelings. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, "^th Qnettiosa. 
ISmo, Muslin, 40 cents; Half Bound, 50 cents. 

UdamafB Eeaay on Taste. 

Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste. With Corree- 
tions and linproyements, by Abraham Mnu. l^no. Muslin, 
75 cents. 

AndiBWiPs Latin-English Lezloon. 

Founded on the lai^cr German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wnxux 
Frkumd. With Adiutions and Corrections from the Lencons 
of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, GeorgeSi 4fco> ^yal 8y«^ 
Kieep, f5 00. 

Anthon^ Classloal Diotlonary. 

Containing an Account of the Aincipal F^per KaoMs mstt^ 
tioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all tho' 
important Points connected w^ the Geography, History, Bi; 
bgraphy, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romany, 
together with an Account of the Coins, Weights^ and Measunt' 
ofthe Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal 8yo 
Sheep extra, $4 Oa 

Aathon's Latin-English Diotlonary. 

A Latin-EncUsh and English-Latin DiotiouMry, for ^e use off 
Schools. <&efly from the Lexicons <ii F^und, Gmrget, and 
EftltMhrnidt Small 4to. Sheep, IS Oa 
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AiAlioiAi Cbniodl Series. 

lAtinLesMiM. Latin Grammftr, Part L Ckmtainiiig the mutt )^ 
porUnt Parte of tiie Orammar of the Imtim Langnage, toffeth« 
with appropriate fixercises in the Translating and Writing of 
Latin. 12mo, Sheep extr% IB cente. 

iAtiii Prose Compoatfiont Latin Grammar, Part H. M. Introdne- 
taon to Latm Prose Compoution, wiuL a -oomplete Course of 
Ezercises, illustratiy e of all the important Principles of Latii 
6y^tax. 12mo, ^m^ extra, n eents. 

JL Kit to the Above is pnblished, which may be obtained by 
Teachers. l«mo, Half^ieep, caoents, 

tompt's Latin Grammarf From the ninth Edition of the Original, 
adapted to the use of English Students. By Lbomhaxd 
SoHMTn^ Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged. 12m9, She^ extra, 
76 cents. 
^ An ABMKBQMBm of the Above. 12mo, Sheep extra» 50 eenjta. 

Latin Prosody and Metre* From the best Authoritiee^ Ancient and 
Modem. l:2mo, ^eep extra, 75 cents. 

Latin ViersiAcation* In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including 
Specimens of Translation from &glish and German Poetry 
into Latin Verse. 12mo, Sheep extra, 16 cents. 

A Ket to the Above is published, which may be obtained by 
Teachers. 12mo, Half Sheep, 60 cents. 

0»iar'8 Commentaries on the Gallic War, and the First Bo<^ of the 
Greek Paraphrase; with English Notes, Critical and Explana. 
tory. Plans of Battles, Sieges, Ac, and Historical, Oeograph. 
ieal, and Arehsologieai Indexes. Map^ Portrait^ ^e. l2mo. 
Sheep extra, |1 00. 

The iGneid of VirgiL With English Notes^ Critical and Explana- 
tory, a Metrical Claaris, and an BQstoiical, Geognij^CM, and 
Mythological Bidex. Portrait and many Illustrations^ 12mo^ 
Sti$»ep extra, |1 26. r 

Bolognes and Georgics of Tlrgil. With English Kotes^ Critical and 
Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, |1 26. 

•attost's Jogorthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an En: 
^ish Commentary, and Geographical axid Historical IndexsiL 
New^Edition, corrected and enlarged. Portrait 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 76 cents. 

Ike World of floraoe. With IkigHsh Notes, Critical and JSaspUnw 
tory. A new Edition, corrected and enlarfl^d, with ExemMona 
relative to the Vines and Vineyards of &e Ancients ; a Life 
of Horace^ At, 12mo, Sheep extra, |1 26. 

r Select Orations. With English Notes, Critieal andKmlaii- 
^ry, and Historical, Geographical, and L^al IsdesM. As 
improved Edition. Portnut Ifmo, Sheep ektra» $1 gOk 
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Anthonys Clasaioal flerieSi oontfamed. 

CiMTO de^Seneotnte) De Amicitia, and Paradoxl^ and the tife of 
Attjons by Nepos. With English Notes, Critical and Ezplan 
atory. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Cicero^s Tosenlaii Disputations* With English Notea^ Critical and 
Es^lanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, |1 00. 

The Cfermania and igricola) and also SeleotioBS from the AttiiaH 
of Tacitus. With £n^ish Notea^ Critical and E^lanatMj. 
12mo» Sheep eztca^ $1 00. 

toneliiu Vepost Comelii Kepotis Yite Imperatonun ExcellentivB. 
With ^lish Notes^ i(c 12mo, Sheep extra^ $1 00. 

Terence* Terentii Comosdie^ with English Notes, Metrical Tables^ 
and an Essay on the Scanning ofTerence, ice. 12ino^ Sheep 
extra. (Inpreu,) 

fint Greek Lessolis. C<mtaining the moBt important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Oreek Language, together with appropriate 
Exercises in the Translating and Writmg of Greek ; for the use 
of Beginners. 12mo, Sheep extra, 15 cents. 

fireek Prose Comnosition* Greek Lessd&Sk Part H. An Introdae- 
tion to Greek Prose Composition, with a complete Course of 
Exercises illustrative of lul the important Principles of Greek 
Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 16 cent& • 

Orammar of the Greek Language* Fot the use of Schools and Col. 
leges. 12mo, Sheep extra, 16 cents. 

t few Greek Grammar* From tilie German of EQhner, Matthifl^ 
Buttmann, Rost, and Thiersch; to which are appended Aie- 
marks on tiie Prouunciation of the Greek Language, and CXiro* 
nological Tables explanatory of the same. 12miy, Sheep extra, 
16 cents; 

Greek Prosody and Metre. For the use of Schools and Colleges; 
together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Yinetui 
of jEschylus, and (Edipus l^n^annus of Sophocles, to which are 
appended Remarks on the Indo-Germanie Analogies 12m<^ 
Sneep extra, 16 cents, 

k Greek Reader. Principally from the German of Jaeobs. Witk 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metncal Index to 
Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 00. 

.., The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad, to wldch are ap- 
pendkl English Notes, Critical and E]q)lanatory, a Metncal In- 
dex, and Homeric Glossary. New and enlarged Edition. 
12mo, Sheep extra, fl 26. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With English Notes, Critic^ and Ex- 
planatory, a Map arranged according to the latest and best Au- 
tiiorities, and a PUn^ the BatUe of Cimaia. lto«N S^^V 
tztra,il25. 
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Antlioii's Clasrioal Series, eosttinBd. 

Xei|«pboii'g Memorabilia ctf Socrateit From the Text of ^KSbmm 
with ExpUnatory l^otes^ Ac, by D. B. Hioldb, LLJ>. First 
American Edition, correoted and enlarged. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, |1 Oa 

Manual of Boman Aiitiqiilties« From the most reeent Germap 
Works. With a Desenption of th# City of Rome, Ac ISmfl^ 
^, 8he^ extp% 8*^* oeiSts. 

ibnoal of Oreek iiiterauurw With a Critical History of the Greek 
Languago. X2mo, Skeep extra, |1 00. 

Manual of Chreiic Ai^qnitias, From the best and most recent 
Souroes. I2mo^ Sheep ^xtra, hik cdnts. 

Manual of Greek Md ftenaa Mythok>gy» 12mo, Sheep extra. 

Latin Syntax* Latin Iieasons, Part Ii; Containing Latin Syntax 
wit|i Reading Lessons, and Exercises in doable translation, on 
the basis of Kuhnei^s. ISmo^ Sheep ^eztra. (Uniform with 
Latin Lessons, Part L) 

Ofid. Selections from the Metamorphoftetf of Ovid. With English 
Notes, Criticid and Explanatory. 12mo. (Jnpreti,) 

finri^ides* The H^nb% Hippolytn^ Medea, and Bacehte of Simp, 
ides. With English NoUs, Critical and Explanatwy. 12mow 
{In press,) 

Jorenal. The Satires of Javen^L With. Jbagliah Kotea Criticid 
and Explanatory. (In press,) 

B!gelow on the Qsefiil ArtSi 

considered in Cbnneetion with the Applieationa of Seieaoii 
With nmneroos Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, |1 60. 

Bemdiarlai's neobanlos. 

An Elementary JTreatise on Mechanics. Translated from th« 
French, wiUi Additions and Emendations, by Prof. £owab» H. 
CoDBTENAT. Plates. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Boyd'8 Boleetlo Moral Philosopliy i 

prepared for literary Institutions and general Use. |2a% 
MusHn, 75 eents. 

io^^d's Bhetorij) and Critioism. 

Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Critieismr with eopiont 
Practical Exercises and Examples. In^ndin^, also, a succinct 
^tory of the English Language, and of British and Amwican 
Literature, from the earliest to the present Times. On the 
Basis of the recent Works of ALSXANnnt Rxm and R. Cmnnrix ; 
"^^rith large Additions from other Sourees. 12mo^ Half Booad^ 
Ocenta. - 
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Brandehei Enoi^opedia. 

A Dictionary of Science, X^teratare^ and Art; oonq>rifiing the 
History, DeBcription, and Scientific Principles of eyenr Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the DeriYation and Dennition of 
all the Terms in general use. Illustrated by numerous Eoh 
grayings on Wood. 8yo, Sheep eztra^ $4 QO. 

^Jorke on the Sublime and BeantiM. 

Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful A Philosoi^iieal InqwT 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautii^ 
With an Introductory Discourse concerning Taste. Edited b j 
Abraham Mills. 12mo, Muslin, 1& cents. 

Bnttmann's Greek Grammar. 

A Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools and TJniversi- 
ties. Reyised and enlarged by Alexander Buttmawn. Trans* 
lated from the 18th German Edition, by Edward BomiBOii, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, Sheep extra, |2 00. 

Campbell's PhUosopliy of Bhetorlo. 

Ueyised Edition. 12mo, Muslin, |1 25. 

Cioero's Orator. 

Cicero's Three Dialogues on the Orntor. Translated into En- 
glish, by W. Guthrie. Reyised and Corrected, with li'otes. 
18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

ClarVs Elements of Algebra. 

Embracing, also, the Theory and Application of Logarithms ; 
together with an Appendix, eontaming Infinite Series, the 
General Theory of Equations, and the most approyed Methodf 
of resolying the higher Equations. 8yo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Comtek Phiiosopby of Matiiraiatlcs. 

Translated from the Cours de Philosophie PoeijIdYe, by W. M. 
Gillespie, A.M 8yo, Muslin, $1 25. 

Crabb's Synonyms. 

Englbh Sjnonyms explained. With copiotus XUnstratioiis and 
Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. 8to» She^ «» 
tra, |2 00. 

Diokens's Clafld's History of England. 

2 vols, or 1, 16mo, Musfin, |1 Oa 

Doobarty's Arithmetio. 

12mo, Sheep extra. {In press.) 

Poeharty's Iimtitntes of Algebra. 

Being the First Part of a Course of MathematJe% detigned ibr 
the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Itooio, SAoep ex- 
tra, 76 cents. 

Manor's Text-book on Chemistry, 

jR>r the use of Sohools and Collies. CareftUly W Ti ied, iritfi 
Additions. With 800 Illustrations. 1 8mo, Sheep, 16 eesta. 
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Sraper's Text-book on Natural PbOoaq^j, 

£>r the use of Schools and Colleges. Containing the moit re 
cent DiscoYeries and Facts, compiled from the b^t Authorities 
With nearly 400 Illustrationa. 12mo» Sheep extra, 7{> o^nta. 

Draper's Cliemioal Organisation of Plants. 

A Treatise on the Forces which produce the Organizatioii of 
Planta With an Appendii^ containing iMveral Menii!^ oft 
OapiUary Attraction, Eleetricity, and the Chemical A^kion of 
Light Engravings. 4to, Musun, $2 50. 

ItafPs Book-keeping. 

The Korth American Accountant : embracing Single and I>o«bl# 
Entry Book-keeping, practleally adapted to the Inland and 
Maritime Commerce of the United States. Exemplifying all 
Modem Inmroy«ments in the Science, with a new and eertain 
Method of detecting Errors and proving the Ledger. £mlH*4e- 
ing an improved PUn of Instruction. Complete in Two Parts. 
8vo, School Edition, Half Sheep, 75 cents; Mercantile Edition. 
Muslin, |1 50. 

Findlay's Classioal Atlas, 

to niustrate Ancient Geography. Comprised in 25 Man^ 
showing the various Divisions or the World as known to too 
Ancients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modem Namea 
8vo, Half Bound, $3 25. 

Fowler's English Langnage, 

in its Elements and Forms, ^ith a History of its Ori^ and 
Development, and a full Grammar. Desiffned for use in Col- 
leges and Schools. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50 ; Sheep extra, |1 76. 

Goldsmith's History %S Cbreeoe. 

Abridged by the Author. Edited by the Author of " Ameri- 
can PopuUu' Lessons." 18mo, Half Sheep, 45 cents. 

(Goldsmith's History of Rome. 

Abridged by the AuOior. Edited by H. W. Hkbbbbi^ 18m% 
Half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Gray's and Adamses Elements of Geology. 

Engravings. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Gray's Elements of Natural Phflosophy. 

Designed as a Text-book for Academies High Schools, tmd 
Colleges. Illustrated by 860 Wood-cvts. 12mo, Sheep exlr% 
16 cents. 

Grisoom's Animal Meohanism 

and Physiology ; being a plain and familiar Exposition of th« 
Structure and Functions of the Human System. Designed for 
l^'amilier and. Schools. EngrayiBg8»^ 18ma Muslin, 45 a«Bti ; 
Half Sheep, 50 cents. 
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HaoUey's Algebra. 

- A Treatise on Algebra. 8yo, Sheep extra, $1 50. A School 
and College Edition, Sro, Mudin, $1 00. 

HaeUey's Geometry. 

An Elementary Course of Geometry, for the use of Schooli and 
Colleges. 8vo, Sheep extra, 15 cents. 

HaleHi History of the United States, 

from their firot Settlement as Colonies to the Close of the Ad 
ministration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 
90 cents. 

fiai^er^i Statistioal Ckizetteer of the World. 

particularly describing the United States of America, Canadi^ 
New Brunswiek, and Nova Scotia. By J. Calvin Smteh. Ilv 
lustrated by Seven Maps. 8vo, $6 00. 

Harper's Dap of the United States and Canada. 

showing the Canals, Rail-roads, and principal Stage Routes. 
By Samuel Bkebsb, A.M On Rollers^ States traced, $2 00; 
States colored, $2 00; States colored and bordered, ^2 25; 
Counties, colored, $2 50. 

Harper's New York Class-book. 

Comprising Outlines of the Geography and- History of New 
York ; Biographical Notices of Eminent Individuals ; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History ; Accounts of Public Institu- 
tions. Arranged as a Reading-book for Schools. By Wujjah 
RxTssBLL. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Harrison's Latin Grammar. 

An Exposition of some of thi^ Laws of the Latin Grammar. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Haswell's Engineering. 

Engineers' and Mechanics' Pocket-book, containing United 
States and Foreign Weights and Measures ; Tables of Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, Circular Segments, and Zones 
of a Circle; Squares and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots; 
Lengths of Circular and Semi-elliptic Arcs ; and Rules of Arith- 
metic. Mensuration of Surfaces and SoUds; the Mechanical 
Powers; Geometry, Trigonometry, Gravity, Strength of Ma- 
terials, Water Wheels, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pnenmatici; 
Stalics, Dynamics, Gunnery, Heat, Winding Engines, Tonnage^ 
Shot, Shells, ^c. Steam and the Steam Engine; Combustion, 
Water, Gunpowder, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, Guns, Ac, 
Ac Tables of the Weights of Metals, Pipes, Ac MisceUane* 
ous Notes, Dimensions o( Steamers, MiUs, Motion of Bodies in 
Fluids, Orthography of Technical Terms, Ac, Ac Eighth 
Edition and Eighteenth Thousand. With Additiona 12mo, 
Pocket-book form, $1 25. 

Hazen's Poi;nlar Technology; 

or. Professions and Trades. Jihistrated by 81 EDgrftTiagi. 
18mo, Half Sheep, 16 cents; 2 vols.. Muslin, 90 cents. 
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EBorfB History of Pliilo8opliy. 

Epitome of the Hiatory of PhUosopny. Being the Work adopt- 
ea by the Univerflity of France for Instruction in the Colleges 
and High Schools. Translated from the French, with Adai' 
tions, and a Continuation of the History. 2 vols. 18mo, Mus- 
lin, 90 cents. 

HtrsobePs IVataral Philosopliy. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural PhUasoph^L 
12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Kane's Elements of Cliemistry; 

including the most recent Discoveries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited 
by John W. Draper, MD. With about 250 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
Muslin, $1 50 ; Sheep extra, $1 16. 

Keightlev's History of England, 

from the earliest Period to 1839. With Kotes^ Ac, by an 
American. 5 vols. 18mo, Muslin, |2 25. i 

Lee's Elements of Gteology, 

for Popular Use ; containing a Descripcion of the Geological 
Formations and Mineral Resources of the United States. En- 
gravings. IjBmo, Half Sheep, 50 cents. 

liowis's Platonio Theology. 

Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth 
Book of the Dialogue on Laws, accompanied with Critical 
Notes, and followea by extended Dissertations on some of the 
main Points of the I^atonic Philosophy and Theology, espe- 
cially as coMpared witih the Holy Scriptures. 12mo, Musun, 
|1 60. 

Liddell and Soott's Greek-Eiu;lish Lexipon, 

based. on the German Work of Francis Passow. With Cor- 
rections and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Or- 
der, of the Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek 
Authors, by Henrt Drisler, MA* Boyal Svo, ^e^ extra, 
$5 00. 

Loomis^ Bbithematioal Series. 

Elements of Algebra« For the use of Beginners. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 62^ cents. • 

Treatise on Algebia. Svo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Slements of Geometry and Conic Sections* Svo, Sheep extra, ^5 
cents. 

Introdnction to Practical Astronomy. 8to, Sheep extra, (in ffre**.) 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United Statesi 
12mo, MusKn, $1 00. 

Stomts of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 8to^ Sheep «rtra, 
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Loomlfl^a Matliematioal Series, contiiiiied. 

Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for 
every Ten Seconds of the Quadrant 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 
ly The Trigonometry and Tables, bound together, may be 
had for $1 50. 

inalytioal Geometry and Calcnlnst 8yo, Sheep extra, |1 60. 

Lowry's Universal Atlas. 

Constructed and Engraved firom the most recent Aathorities. 
Quarto, Half Boan, $6 Oa 

Halian's System of Intelleotiial Philosophy. 

12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Mrs. Harkham's History of Franoe, 

from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Csesar to the Reigh of 
Louis Pi^ilippe. With Conversations at the End of each 
Chapter., rot the use of Young Persons. Edited by Jacob 
Abbott. 12mo, Muslin, |1 00. 

Hanry's Ptlnoiples of Eloqnence. 

"With an Introduction, by Bisnop Potter. 18mo~ Muslin, 46 
cents. 

MoCaintoek's Classioal Series. 

A Firrt Book in Latin. Containing Grammar Exercises, and Yo. 
eabularies, on the. Metiiod of constant Imitati<»i and R^eti' 
tion. With Summaries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, T6 cents. 

1 Second Book in Latin. Containing Syntax; and Beading Les- 
sons selected from Csesar and Cicero, with Imitative Exercises, 
Kotes, and a full Yocabulary. Forming a sufficient Latin 
Reader. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

A First Book & Greek. Containing a full View of thei Forms of 
Words, with Vocabularies and copious Exercises, on the Meth- 
od of constant Imitation and Bepetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
76 cents. 

A Second Book in Greek. Containing a Syntax, with Beading Les- 
sons in Prose ; Prosody, and Beading Lessons in Verse. Form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader. With Notes and copious Vo^ 
eabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

MbQaeen's The Orator's Touchstone ; 

or. Eloquence Simplified. Embracing a compi 
of Instruction for the Improvement of the Voice, and for ad- 
vancement in the general Art of Public Speaking. 12mo» 
Muslin, 76 cents. 

HilFs Logic, 

Batiocinative and Inductive ; being a connected View of the 
Prineiples of Evidence and tbe Methods of Scientific Investi- 
gation. 8vo, Muslin, |1 60. 
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A Miw DsscBiPTiYji Cat^loovi OP Hakpbb Sb Bbothxss' 
Publications is now ready for distribation, and may be obtained 
fratuitonsly on application to the PubUahers peraonally, or by letter 
endosing aix cents in poatage stan^. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or eotmtry, designing to turn 
Libraries or enrich their literary collections, is'respectftilly invited to 
this Catalogue, which will be (buad to comprise a large pfopoftkm at 
the atandard and most esteemed wortcs in English Literatore-— coh- 

PBBHKIIDINO MOBK TI|AN TWO THOUSAND VOLtMSS— wUch are 0^ 

ftred in most instances at less than <me half the cost of mmilar pro- 
dactions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, etc ^ 
who may not have access to a reuable guide in forming the true eati« 
mate of literary productions, it is believed the present Catalogue will 
prove especially viduable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books- 
can not be obtained through any booksdler or local agent, ^pQcations 
with remittance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will be promptly attended to. 

Franklin Square, New Tori. 
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THIS BOOK IS DUE OK THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW 


AN INITIAL FINE OF 26 CENTS 

WILL BK A88KS8ED FOR FAILURK TO RETURN 
THIS BOOK ON THK DATK DUE. THK PENALTY 
WILL INCREASE TO 80 CENTS ON THE FOURTH 
DAY AND TO $1.00 ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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